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PREFACE. 



The Author of this book had the pleasure and advantage of the 
personal acquaintance and the honor of friendship and confidence of 
William McKInley for a quarter of a century, and as a public journalist 
knew the public men of hia State — knew the man McKinley at his 
homes in Ohio and Washington — knew his friends — he had no enemies 
— knew his relations with men and measures, and there was not a blot 
on the illnminated pages of that open book, his life. 

There has been no embarrassment in the work of biography, from 
the beginning to the completion, save in the surpassing riches of the 
material testified by clouds of witnesses. It is a life iUuatrioua indeed, 
without a blemish or a flaw, nothing to avoid, explain or extenuate. 
His good reputation is the white light of a cloudless sky, no shadow 
falling to dim the deeds of a day. 

The life of William MtKinley, twenty-fifth President of the United 
States, was luminously representative of the better characteristics of 
Americanism. He was the ninth President re-elected. Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland and 
McKinley are the names of that list. 

The first recorded leadership of McKinley is that he was the fore- 
most boy of his village to leave school and go for a soldier. He entered 
the first class in the army, that of the enlisted men, and was a man 
with a gun for fourteen months on his shoulder on the march, and 
against his shoulder on the fire line. 

When the war was over he was a Major, and always a Major with 
the majority. He is the only enlisted man in our history who served as 
a private in the ranks for a year and became President, 

He earned the promotions he got in war and in peace. From 
private to President, he secured no advance that was not coming to him. 
There is no prouder record written on the rolls of glory. 
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24 INTRODUCTiON. 

immenBe labors in good works were so far advanced, the c 
brimming witb the bouutii>8 of the Americao soil ami Ameriran skilled 
labor — the wheatflflds golden, the shops rich in orders — evt-n a greiit 
dtrike going on iu bitter earnest yet in peace and order, a combat of 
principle and enlightenment as to the rules and regulations, the lineit 
and precepts of the division uf the shares of labor and capital — the 
President and his wife, away from the affairs of state, restwl in their old 
home in Canton, Ohio, spending there months iu a delightful vacutiou. 

This grateful repose was in the very house iu which William 
McKinley, the young attorney, and his bride lived in the days of their 
youth, and therein the summer time they lived over the days of long ago. 
There Mrs. McKinley almost realized the fondest dream of h.& latest 
years, as she often expressed it to those near and dear to her — that of 
her husband living in their own precious home for her — the cares of 
greatofficeput a8ide;8he tenderly would have them put far away forever. 
She wanted the time to come when her husband should belong to her, 
and not to the world. The dream had been of the time when the Presi- 
dent, the Governor of Ohio, the Congressman, should be a private citizen, 
and she and he be as they were when young and lived in Canton. 

She did not imagine her delicate form, her weakness that was so 
strong in love, could otitlast or leave the strong man, ever 90 loyally, so 
helpfully by her aide. The house in Canton was ddubly dear because, aa 
the President took pleasure in saying, it was a im'sent from his wife's 
father and that endeared .it to them. Not only was there for them no 
place like home, but no home like that. It was fnun this charmed spot 
that at what seemed a call of duty they made the journey to Buffalo, 
which was to prove so memorable and so sorrowful. 

It is said that Abraham Lincoln on the night the assassin killed htm, 
chatted with his wife in the box at the theater wIutc they sat together 
hardly conscious of the passing play, and discussed plan.-*, for the coun- 
try was to have peace, and they were interested with each other for they 
had not been able to think of their own future. The promise of peace to 
them was especially blessed, and the talk of Lincoln tlicu and there was 
of going to Jerusalem. It is pathetic, that this seems to have been the 
last thought in the long burdened brain before the murderer's pistol 
was fired; his head fell on his bosom and there was for him "Jerusalem, 
the Golden." 

On the next to the last night that Garfield spent in the White House 




26 isTRouivrioy. 

door at the df-pot willi Itiillilcii; piHtol n-ii<lv. tlu- PrfKiilent was driving 
with Mr. Hlaiiw fnnri tin- White Umiimc. iiikI tht-v upokc of tin- freubneM 
of th(> iiinrniii;: air. 

Tlic thinl of niir I'l-i-sulrntx ainhiifht-il Tor niari vnloiu, n-uut with 
Mm. MrKiiilcy in face Fatf iiruItT l\u- (liMfO <1miiic <if the I'an- American 
Kxptisitiiiii wli<T<- iIm' ilrama uf atifassiiiaiion hat) liifii rchfartied. The 
couple wen- <lrau'ii frniii ilirir honn- Pftirciii in (u an oiiiiii}; — a ftwtiv- 
itv; it was part of (hi><>iitiTiaiiiiii<*i)t to s<><* tli<> j^rfat l'aii-Aiiii>rlran dis- 
play, that iii<l<>4'il nf II <'iiii<;r('SK nf Nalintis kh itistruriivi- as a itillertion 
of ubjcf-t IcxKons; aixl it was jiart of (hr Kiipt-rli i>ntfrtaiiiiiii'iit planned 
to hear the evt-r suh-iiiii iiiiisii- of Niagara. 

It ban btfii saiil iiiiiunn-rubli- times in n-MjitTt ti» the vnst majority of 
the people who coiik- ti> lis frniii Kiirnpe IliUt they are not lh«> leiw Amer- 
ii-aii Ix'eaiise Iiorii iiltmail. that hiilt-etl th«-y an- iiion> than Wflconie to 
t-onie to our cuunlry aii<l liii'l hmiifs niu) llit* happim'ss uf Inborioun aad 
thrifty lives >iii nur i'\]>aiiilin;; lands; that w<- shmiM imt fi>rt^t that 
jiedpb- who ronie to us i-xprt'ss in <Ioinjr so a prffi-n-nrc for the eountry 
that iH t-oiiitncnilabh- in spiiii. wliib- iialivi- AniiTit'inis liavc no i-boiee 
about it ami slioiiM b<- ran-fnl in rlaiinin^ stip<-i-ior mi-riis for an in\-ol- 
iintary situation. It is tiim- to rlassify ihe anai'diist as an outsider, uq 
invadiT. Mo is a man who bus no rouniry and n-dbamlod against all 
men not of ihoscbonl of murder. 

lie feeds on false and foolish phrases, ami llion^h he may 1h> bom on 
thiss«tilhei» not an Anierieaii. In Ilie.-aseof ihe assailant of I'rpflident 
MrKinley, he is the proditet of ihi- worst of foreij,'jiisiii, tIioii}ih he wag 
horn in one of the ciiies on the Liikes: he eomes of ihe tlespotism of 
Hiissia ami the oppn'ssion of I'olaml and is as alien in his nature as In 
his ncunenelaliire. It is worth thinking' about as a <lisiK>nsation that no 
American ean pi-onoiiiice his infamous name. 

The Iiostib- sjiirii that this damnable assassin disjdayeil againnt the 
one be called tlie'-dreal Killer," as if it were a burninj; wrong to perform 
(^■at functions, and a wi'oii;: deuiandin;: piiiiisbnieiil of dt>atb to be 
inflicted by stealth. This lilaiiy <if llie Itevil was laiiphf by the wicked 
denia^M;ry that is formidable in this couiilry ami se<-ks to claHnify people 
and incite idasses lo hostilities thai preaches anew theanelent imprac- 
ticabilities of a so-called Soi-ialisiii that is tenacious because it feeds on 

ignorance aad the rankling pois.^ns ibat enven reptiles. The latest 

PreKidential assassin should not be allowed to pose as a hero, or come 
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immediate metropolitan iDtluenceH. Waahiogton City In tin- District of ~ 
Columbia was a Southern idea — it was indeed Vir);inliiti. I'rettidfnl 
Washington's first inauguration was in New Yorli City, Iiih xecund lu 
Philadelphia, which wnn the seat of the general governaicnt wlieu Uie 
Father of his Country diecL The Potomac was the River of Wujthington. 
He was born and died near its waters and knev it from its luouutain 
Hources to the tidal bay through which it vanished In the hvu. Washing* 
ton's preference largely contributed to the location of the Xational 
Capital. The place wbh a romivomise. The location wag nenr the cen- 
ter of population of the United States. It was thought lu be not fari 
from the dividing line l>etween the North and the South. It wa» almost j 
equi-distant from New England and the most Southern gri>iip of Atalea. 1 
It was believed to be far enough inland to avoid danger front Europeao ' 
fleets. The gigantic western growth of the country was nut iHintem- 
plated. The controlling motive for the Southern moveDiciit from the 
Northern cities was that the seat of legislation should not bi- Hubjected ' 
to molestation by the mobs of cities. 

The representatives of the people hUouUI retire from 1 he miir of the 
busy world to frame and command the execution of laww. lu Iceland 
the Parliament of the Icelandic Itepublic for three hundrcii years met 
on the Hill of Laws, a space of a few acres, approachable inily in single 
file by a path between volcanic Assures. The object wan th.nt the ser- 
vants of the people should escape from crowds, 

The example of the French of centralizatitin in Paris was necessary to 
be avoided. Much inconvenience was mibmitted to with complacency on 
this account. It has been an element in American pride and oonfldence 
that there was no one spot on our widespread soil that if stricken by an 
enemy would prove to be a fatality to the country. The capture and 
burning of Washington City was an illustration in point. It has been 
the vita! force of our government that it was based not upon the few but 
the many — that it was a Dynasty not of one family, but of millions of ■ 
families and that a Dynasty of millions was indestructible as the union | 
of States was indissoluble and that we were the strongest government i 
in the world or that has ever existed in it, because we have more equal { 
citizens than ever existed in any form of government. That this faith j 
will be signally warranted by the result of the dealing we are bound to j 
malie thorough, with a secret and oath bound society of professional con- | 
spirators against the general welfare — a society of doctrinal and actoal j 
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through the open fields, urcr fences, tbrougb ditchee, while a well- 
directed fire from the enem^ was poured upoa him, with shells explod* j 
ing uround about and over him, 

''Out'c he wa» c-ompletelj' cDveloped in the smoke of an exploi 
shell, aud we thought he had gone down, but no, he was saved torbett^"^ 
work for his country in the future years. Out of this smoke emerged lili| 
wiry little horse, with McKinley still firmly seated, and as erect aftjA 
hussar. 

"McKinlej gave the Colonel the orders from Hayes to fall 1 
tuiying, iuaddition:'lIesuppoBedjou would have gone to the rear witl 
out orders.' The Colonel's reply was; 'I was about concluding I would:' y 
retire without waiting any longer for ordtrs. I am now ready to gtf * 
wherever you shall lead, but, Lieutenant, I "pointedly" believe I ought 
to give those fellows a volley or two before I go.' McKinley's reply was: 
'Then up and at them as quickly as possible.' And as the regiment arote 
to its feet the enemy came on into full view. Colonel Brown's 1 
gave the enemy a crushing volley, following it up with a rattling i 
and then slowly retreated." 

There was a gn-at ileal of hard fighting in that part of the world and 
Lieutenant McKinlcy was in tlie hot places. I'resident Hayes, giving 
him his clear due, said tliat "when }ii> joined the regiment he was then a 
boy and had just passed the age of 17. lie had before that taught 
school, and was coming from an academy to the camp. He, with me, en- 
tered upon a new, strange life — a. wildier's life — in the time of actual 
war. We were in a fortunate regiment — its Colonel was William B. 
Konecrans — a graduate of West Toint, a brave, a patriotic and an abletf 
man, who afterwards came to command great armies and fight many { ' 
famous battles. Its Lieutenant Colonel was Stanley Matthews — a^ 
scholar and able lawyer, who, after his appointment to the SuprCTue j i 
Dench, the whole bar of the Tnitcd States was soon convinced was o|^ | 
unsurpassed ability and character for that high place. 

"In this regiment Major McKinley came, the boy I have de8ciitM^1| 
carrying his maslft and his knapsack." 

The first election of SlcICinley to f'ongress was in 1876, and he v 
a member through the ftnir years of President Hayes; and Mr. and 1 
McKinley had a second home then in the White House. He served fOWip'l 
teen years in Congress and four years as Governor of Ohio. 

His life had been one long schooling for the Presidency — ^flrwt, 1 
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Imml of his follower. The offleers who attended the President noted 
this man, their nftention being first attracted by the Italinn, whose 
dark, shaj^gr brows ami black mustache caused the professioiial pro- 
tectors to regard him with suspicion. 

The man with the bandaged hand and {nnocent face received no at- 
tention from the detective beyond the mental observation that his right 
hand was apparently injured, and that he would present his left hand 
to the President. 

The Italian stood before the palm bower. He held the President's 
hand so hmg that the oflicers stepped forward to break the clasp and 
make room for the man with the bandaged hand, who extended the left 
member toward the President's right. 

The President smiled and presented his right hand in a position to 
meet the left of the approaching man. Hardly n foot of space inter- 
vened between the bodies of the two men. Before their hands met two 
pistol shots were fired, and the President turned slightly to the left and 
reeled. 

The tall, innocent-looking young man had fired through the bandage 
without rem«»ving any portion of the handkerchief. 

The fir.st bullet entered too high for the purpose of the assassin, who 
had fired again as soon as his finger could move the trigger. 

On receiving the first shot President McKlnloy lifted himself on his 
toes with something of a gasp. His movement caused the second shot 
to enter just below the navel. With the second shot the President 
doubled slightly forward and then sank back. Detective Geary caught 
the President in his arms and President Miibum helped to support him. 

When the President fell Into the arms of Detective Geary he coolly 
asked: "Am I shot?" 

Geary unbuttoned the President's vest, and, seeing blood, replied: 
"I fear yon are, Mr. President." 

It had all happened in an instant. Almost before the noise of the 
second shot sounded Czolgosz was seized by S. K. Ireland, TJnited States 
Secret Service man, who stood directly opposite the President. Ireland 
hurled him to the floor, and as lie fell a negro waiter, James B. Parker, 
who once worked in Chicago, leaped upon him. Soldiers of the United 
States artillery detailed at the reception sprang upon them and he was 
surrounded by a squad of exposition police and Secret Service detect- 
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It iK'netrattHl tlit> jilMlomeo and cuuld Dut be fuuad. 
snsmii lind eridt-ntlr uimetl for the Ui'urt. 

Ah the tirst biilht stnii-k Mr. MrKinlc.r lie lifted himself Bligfatlj 
on hiM tui'8, with Noniclhint; liko a guitp. Thin iiiuvement caused the kc- 
oiid bulU't tci (.'liter the ahdonieii. With the HecoDd shut the Prendent 
doubled E«li(;ht],v forward and tUeu Kaiilc iMiek. Deteetive Geary tanght 
liiiii in hi» ariiiM and with the aid of Joliii <i. Milhuni, prealdetit of the 
expiisitiuii, KU[»i>orled liim UH ho was usttiHli>«l ton ehuir, Hurrounded by 
Secretary (ieor};e II. Coptel.vou and niiinerouM exitoKitioD otDcer& 

Wtienever the I'resideDt wuh moved hiH aptny was extreme. Thea^ 
snssin bad hardly tirttl tlie secitud mliot when lie wan seised and borne to 
the Ihxir by nieiiibei-s of the 8eveuty>lhird CompaDy, U. 8. A., who bai 
biH'D detailed to the Mpot. It wafi ttnly by the hanlest kind of work that 
the man waft brought out alive from the seething mass of enraged mo^ 
who sought to end hii* miserable life on the spot. The soldiers and po-- 
lice finally forced back the crowd and t^ot the prisoner Into a side nKML. 
Thf tliron(i oiitMide I he Temple soon nwelled to 50,000. Cries of "LynA 
hiiii!" started meverai rtishcK to the doors, tint these the guards were 
able to break up. In a few mouients detectives slipped the prisoner out 
ami into a carriajie ami ^ot him to police headquarters, but troops were 
obli};i-d to clear a path for the reliirle through the cn>wd, which songht 
to fiet tlie prisoner away from his ;;uards, 

Tfie woundetl President was swiftly conveyed to the emergency hofr 
I)ital of the exposition, and was on tlie surp-on's (able in eighteen min- 
utes. Till' rrcsideiit consulted his secretary, Corjelyou, a» to the com- 
petency of the surgeons, an<l being assured they were of high standing 
look ether, saying: "I am in your hands." The New York Medical 
.Tournal, after the t<Tniinutioii of the case said: 

"At the time of his assassination Tresidcnt McKinley was probably 
in belter physical condition than most men of his age who lead a 
eiitary life. Ho far as is known he was free from all organic dlseaM^ 
tliough his vitality may have been somewhat impaired by the fearful 
menial strain trt which the duties of his olllce and its respondblUtlal 
and anxieties had long subjected him. 

"lie was suddenly nil down by a cruel wound, but he bore it braTd/i 
and lh<*re was little of the condition kn<»wn as shock. This freedom 
shock was correctly interpreted as showing that no considerable IlLteR;^^ 
ual hemorrhage was going on. Without delay he was taken to a ** 
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important features of the case at the hour it is issued. The people are 

entitled to the facts and sUatl have them. 

George B. Cortelyou, 
Secretary to the President 

1:20 a. m. — The President has passed a fairly guud uight; pulse, 122; 
temperature, 102.4°; respiration, 24. P. M. Itixey, 

Geo. H. Cortelyou, II. Mynter. 

Secretary to the President. 



9 a. m. — The President paswHl a good night and liis condition this 
morning is quite encoui-ugiug. His mind is clear and he iH n'Sting well ; 
wound dressed at 8::10 ami found iu a vei-j- satisfactory condition. There 
in no indication of peritonitio. PulMe, 133; temiierature, 102..S ■ ; respira- 
tion, 24. I'. M. liixev, 

M. 1>. Mann, 
Hoswi'li Purii, 
Geo. B. Cortelyou, Ilerman Mynter, 

Secretary to the President. Eugene Wnsdin. 



12 m. — The improveiuent in tlie Presidonfa condition lias continue<l 
since liist bulletin; pulse, 128; temperature, 101 '; respiration, 27. 
(iforge H. Cortelyou, P. M. Itixey. 

Secretary to the President. 



4 p. m. — The President since the last bulletin has slept quietly, four 
hours altogether since 9 o'clock. His condition is satisfnct^try lo all the 
physicians present. Pulse 128; temperature 101; n'spiration 28. 

P. M. Bixev. 
M. 1). Mann. 
Itoswell Park. 
Herman Myntor. 
George B. Cortelyou, Eugene Wasdin. 

Secretary to the President. Charles JIcBurney. 

9 p. iH. — The President is resting comfortably ami there is no special 
.'hange since last bulletin. Pulse, 130; temperature, 101.6; respira- 
tion, 30. P. jr. Kixey. 

M. D. Mann. 
Roswell Park. 
Herman Mynter. 
George B. Cortelyou, Eugene Wasdin. 

Secretary to the President. Charles McBurney. 
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Eerioiif). Tticy 1in«l uii i<U'a that tbc g.inin'fnc of their propaganda had 
sproad mort> Aviilcly tliaii the ri>Kult t>1iiiwcd, Klim-ktii;: a» that vaa. The 
perioil of the osteiitatiotiH imiHTtini'iu-e of the unarrhiKtH roincidcs wtUi 
that of thu uuwarniiilccl hi)iM'fuIiu>ss that the I'rcshlcnt noulil recover. 

R(.'fore a o'vhick I'riiliiy, 8i'plt'iulM>r 1^, it wax vlvar to those at the 
Presidt-nt's bedside tlta": he was dvin;;, and preparations were made for 
the last Slid o(lin'» of fan-well from thoue who were m-arest and dearetit 
t(» him. Oxygen Iiad hct-n admiiiin(iTed xtfadily, hut with little effect la 
keopinjf bai-k the apinnarli of deatli. The rnwident came out of one 
period of unconscitmsTiess only to relapse into another. * 

But in this pe.-iod, when his niiiul was partially eiear, occurred a 
series of events of pnifuumlly tom-hiii;; rharaeler. IhiwnBtairs, with 
»:tniin<Ml and tear-stained faees, meml>ers of (he Cahinet were grouped 
in aiixiinis wailiii<;. They knew the 4>nd was near, and that the time had 
eome when they must see him for (he last lime on earth. This was about 
C uMoek. It was an awfnl moment for Ihem. One l>y one they ascended 
the stairway^ — Secretjiry Itnot, Sern-tary llitelii-ork and Attorney-Gen- ' 
eral Knox. Secretary Wilsim alsn was there, Imt lie held hack, not wish- 
ing to w-e the l*i*esident in liis lasi a^'iiiy. There was only a momentary 
Ktay of the Cabinet olli.-ers at llie ihnslmld ..f the d.-iith rhamber. Then 
they withdi-ew, Itie tears slrcaiiiliijr ilnwii their faees and the words of 
intense tirief clmking in their llimats. 

After they left the siek nrnTu, the ]iliysieians rallied him to eoDseious- 
ncss^ and the President asked aboosi immediately that his wife be 
hronglit to him. The diM'tors fell lutrk iiilo tti(> shadows of the room as 
Mrs. McKinley eaiiie tlimn^'h the dimrway. The strong faee of the dying 
man lightfHl up with a fiiiiit smile as their hands were elasjK'd. She sat 
ln'Side him and held Ins haml. Hespile her physieal weakness she bore 
up bravely iindei- (he ordeiil. 

The I'fcsidenl in his last period of eiins<'iousness, whieh ended about 
7:40 «)Vloek, ehanled the words of the beautiful hymn, "Xearer, My God, 
to Thee," and his last audible eonscious words as taken down bj Dp. 
JIann at the bedside were: 

"(iood-bye, all; goodbye. It is (bid's way. II is will he done." 

Theu his mind liegan to waiuh-r, and soon afterward he completely 
lost eonwiousness. llis life was jiinlonged for hours hy the administrak^ 
tion of oxygen, and the I'residfiil linally exj>ressed a desire to be allov^r^w 
to die. About S:30 the adiiiiiiislralion of oxygen ceased, and thepo)^^ 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

« of the Dyln; President and His Wife— The Scene of the Deatli of the President— 

The Emotion of Senator Hanna— The FresIdeafB Last Wonls— The Historical Uonse 
ffhere He Died— The Shadows That Fell When Lincoln Feli. 

During the days of confidence that the President would recover, 
he waa so brave and patient and kindlj that his very calmness and 
courage — the fortitude of liis composure — seemed tu deceive the physi- 
cians themselves and they misinformed the country. In tifia period of 
suspense, appreh^ision and hope, Iht^re were many troubled minds, 
that the recovery of the President would result in setting free tin; 
bloody scoundrel, but the President's death changed the scene for the 
murderer and his accomplices, and tliere will be a law for the preserva- 
tion of Presidents rather than to avenge their death when victims of 
the groups of demons whose rising impudence lias been long enough a 
menace and scandal. 

The tenderost scene of the terrible drama at BnlTalo was (he parting 
of the dying President and his wife. At the same time, the assassin 
was informed he had killed the President and said it was wliat lie 
"tried to do," and he was hurried away from the station lionse and 
placed behind the strong walls of the penitentiary. 

It was early in the evening, Sei>tember 13th, that the administra- 
tion of oxygen aroused the President from a comatose condition, when 
he opened his eyes and looked about with that kindly, gentle expression 
which has made all who have been in the sick room love liim. They 
saw that he was trying to say something. Thoy bent over liim. '"Jirs. 
McKinley," he almost whispered and then lie closed liis eyes wearily. 
It was evident that he knew that the end was at hand, that the time for 
leave-taking, for everlasting farewells, had come. 

She was helped into her husband's room by Jlrs. ^icWilliams, Imt 
Mr. McKinley had again fallen into unconsciousness. After waiting 
a few moments she obeyed the suggestion of those about and wi^nt 
back to ler room. 

About 8 o'clock Mr. McKinley recovered consciousness again and 
again he whispered Mrs. McKinley's name. Once more they brought her 
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iiig down tlicir facw and tlie words of iDtense grief dioklof Ia tbdr 

tliruatK. 

Dr. Mfliin, tlie sur^'cou wlio porfurmcd the operation of (^lening the 

PrL'»idoiit*i) biHly, wiiil iih to tlie i>iid: 

"We arc in tlit.' dark. Tlie rrvrndcnt'ii pulse bad been rapid from 
tilt.' »tart. It bad uvwt btbarvd rigbt It bad steadily and progm- 
sivelj- jfTciwii weaker. 

''For llie last twcnty-rimr boiirs be bad been bavlng dnking spell? 
tlit and on, <'a<-]i oiit> worm* and each one bardiT to brint; bim back horn. 

"Tbe ]'ri-sidc-iit iliil iml bclievt' until late to-da.v tliat be would die 
He tiilil iiK> this niiir'iiin;; lie bad not hmt luiirt. We were laughing 
and jokin;; wliilc I was dn-ssiti^ Ibe wuuiid. He said to me: 'I fed 
Ibat I will yet well.' 

"Tbis evenin;; lie s[Hike to Dr. Kixey alKMlt dying:. He said he felt 
it was almost over, lie then ankeil for hit* wife. Mrs. UcKInley vai 
widi liim for iiii Imiir :nii1 a balf.'' 

.Senator Haiiiia Mi Cleveland on a sixfiat train tbat morDing at 
r':24, ami willi a party of Die I'residenl's relatives and friends reaebiNl 
llutfalo ill :t linnrs ami 11 miiiiiies. Tlie seliednle tinit- for tbc oraek 
train over the Lake Slniii- inad Iwlween rievelaiiil and Buffalo is 4 
hdurK and ItO lainutrs. Senator llanna's train was made ready In lew 
than two hours rrom the lime the news of the I'residcnt'M relapse reaclinl 
Cleveland. 

The first word n'eeived in Cleveland caiiie let (.'olonel Myron T. Her- 
riek fniin S<;eretary Ct)rteIyo», «ho enlled Uerriek on the long distanec 
telepliune at alHUit half pa^t 1 o'.ln.k, <'leveland time. Tbe Pn-si- 
dent's scii-elary said lie had Ih'cii tryiiiji to reaih Senator nanna ami 
eonld not; that the rresiilenfs eomliiion had suddenly changed fur 
the worse-, ami (he physirians llHHi;;tit it hest thai the friends and rela- 
tives of the sirieki-it man shoiiM lome to ItiitTalo at onee. 

With Colonel Uerriek w;is Wet.h C. Hayes. The two made cTerv 
fffort (o reaeh Senator llanna's ]ioiis<- hy telcplionr, Imt were no more 
sueeessftil tliiin Secretary Corlelyoii ha<I lieen. Then they ealled a neigh- 
hor of (he Senator, named I'erkiijs, and smceeded In rousing Mr. Perkins, 
who sent a inessatje over llie way to Jlr. lliinna's home. 

Senal(»p Fairhanks of Indiana and Jiistiee Day were tbe guests of 
Senator Hanna diirinfi tlie (Irand .\rniy of the Uepuldic em-ampmfit 
at Cleveland. They heard the bad news almost as swm as it rcathed 
their hov(. iind wpre inviff^l fo i:*^ t.. IlnlTalo witli Mm 
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that was vocal with sorrow, worship and hope. AloDg the marchiug 
column the bands caught the spirit of the statelj* hymn, and the wart; 
of music that swelled in unison then was like the sound of a great 
-"Amen." 

The whole character of the day's ceremonial in Chicago was marke<l 
by the most extraordinary decorum. It spoke in the subdued voices of 
the people, and shone in the grave little faces of the children. Thi- 
lowering skies added to the somber aspect of the city, and the sad oi 
spiritual motive of the music enhanced the meaning of the demonstra- 
tion with a rare and exquisite tenderness. 

An hour before the funeral pageant had passed away a gentle rain 
began to fall in fitful showers. The wind sprang up again and whistled 
dismally among the wires. But the crowds, steadfast in their quiet sor- 
row, remained in their places till the last rank tiad passed. 

The center of the Shadow was in a house known to be one of gracious 
and generous hospitality in Buffalo — the Milburn house — henceforth 
forever to be a landmark iu liistoi-y — and as it was in this house the 
sorely wounded President fouud slielter, the country should know thv 
host of the house. 

tieorge Milburn, in whdse beautiful home tlie wounded President 
lay dying, recently became known in every <iuarter nf the gldbe when- 
there is sympathy or anxiety for William McKinlcy. It is somethhif; 
that Mr. Milburn would not have soufiht or desired under ordinary 
circumstances, for be has always disliked everytliing that approatnt-ti 
parade and notoriety, and has never pur himself in the way of public 
applause. 

For twenty years or more John O. Milburn has been known as nv^ 
of the ablest lawyers in the western p.irt of the State. In Buffalo he 1ms 
belonged to that class of men who do not intrude themselves into public 
matters, but whose opinions, when given, coimt for much — the sort 
of man whom the newspaper reporters fly to when the soundest judg- 
ment uiH)n the gravest affairs is to be had. When the business men of 
Buffalo decided to build the Pan-.\merican Exposition it was this sort 
of man they wanted at the head of the great undertaking, and they .ie- 
lected John G. Milburn because he was a giant intellectually, a gentle 
man always and honest beyond the suspicion of any man's doubt. 

By birth he is an Englishman. He was born in the Xorth of England 
fifty years ago and started in life as a mechanical engineer, a profession 
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hen he went back to Cleveland his interest in the movement increased. 
Be read all the Socialist literature he could lay his hands on, and finally 
tegan to take part in Socialistic matters. In time he became fairly well 
nown in Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit, not only as a Socialist, but 
3 an Anarchist of the most bitter type. 

jVfter returning to Cleveland from Chicago he went to work in the 
(vire mills in Kewburg, a suburb of Cleveland. He aays he was working 
ithere up to the day he started for Bnffalo to kill the President, thus 
Montradicting letters written hy him from points in New York. 

A few weeks ago C^olgosz attended a meeting of Socialists in Clcve- 
And,at which a lecture was given by Emma Goldman, the woman whose 
jamarchistic doctrines have made her notorious all over the country. 

The King of Italy was murdered by a man sent for the express pur- 
ose by a society of anarchists in Paterson, Neiv Jersey, who have been 
at pains to make known their identity, and have been reported as cele- 
brating the assassination of the King, the charges against him being 
I fanciful and malignant. Tlit.' vagabond who slew the King was not 
tieated to dainty food and social distinction, made to believe himself a 
B, heroic personage, or even sent to execution, so as to give him a chance to 
pose as a King Killer! lie was not executed at all, but placed in solitary 
confinement, and the anardiists have not been pleased with his treat- 
ment, and have claimed loudly, as.though some good man had been ill 
treated, that he was forced to take bis own life to escape the horrors of 
aolitude in a dungeon. In fact, the fate of this murderer does not encour- 
age anarchical aspirations, and there have been threats that all the 
crowned heads of Europe shall soon be slaughtered because the prison 
was not made to the slayer of the King of Italy a pleasant and dignified 
abode. In the place where he died he did not receive applause, not even 
bonquets. Still, he has had his sympathizers in this coontry. 

It has been suggested that President McKinley had been too much in 
tUehahit of answering the calls of the people to shake hands with them 
and Bpeak to them — to go abont in crowds unguarded. It is true that he 
had Bot liad so much interest in the possibility Of being a mark for an 
assagain, as many have insisted npon having for him. The taking of offl- 
na] preeatitioQs for the safety of a man high in office is almost certain to 
be distasteful to him, and it is often a question not easily decided what 
^ ran be done or attempted. 

When Abraham Lincnln. owInK to the pTesaare of var bnrincMi 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANABCHISTS' AGITATION AFTER THE ASSA88IXATIOB. 

AMFricu iMRklOa Amum U to ■^■^— '— *-* **-t irmili^iBl if ■TiMliil FiHij 

— n» OMter af ABinkj Uiflajt*. 

Whatever aQarcbi:>t)t axaj say, or in wtiaterer form th^ m^ deqj, 
that their doctrioes pruiiiuie and demand murder, and that their ft 
are as.-^a.ssin.^, tht^v hare not, as thev profess in their L-ant aajiiig^ 1 
tvrantji, hot ther bare slaoghtered the best men of those they call 
"^T-eat mlers." Thi-r are not enlightened persons, bnt baaely % 
of human affairs and perverse as to historj. Thej hare not beei 
to kill the vicious; ther have slain the amiable.' The cases of MmwJb 
an<] Alexandria are in point. 

The students of the news of the dav, since an assassin sneaked upon 
McKinlev and shot bini. have had occasion fnr surprise that there have 
lK-«-n so uianv expre.-'sioni* of sympathy with the miscreant mnrderer, 
and it is not didicult, many tiiii<-s, to jHiint out that the sympathiaen 
tiave been perverted by the political haranyut'S that incite hatreds be- 
tween "classes,"' and then seek to sh<tw that we are cla$«ified in a way 
rhat Is an Indurated injustice. Childn-n are Ikmhj; brought np to believe 
that some are born to privation through wninj:s that have no remedy in 
law and others to an opulent inheritance of privilege. But one ought to 
b'- able to ^o a long way with error without coniinf; to the conclusion 
that our Republic is the worst of despntisms. We have a good many 
[;t-oplf in our midst of anarchical propensities, but they are not the 
majority. We are ruled hy majoritiofs. Simie of our statesmen have 
nr;:ed the passage nf a law in this country to restrict the immigration of 
jinar'his's. But the anarchists are at our doors. What they need la 
i-xpuNion. and we have a few Asiatic islands to which they might he 
<I.-lH.rf<-d. I.et there lie no mistake almut it — there are many of tbew 
[x-ople. It is not worth while to iHifhcr aliout importation unlesa we can 
devise an etfective system of exportation. 

There is a colony of anarchists in Spring Valley, la^ a»*^ » ^s**"* 
dated S^-ptemher I.-ih. tWI. savs ■ 
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peared in the principal organ of anarchy in this country, La Qnestione 
Sociale, published in Paterson. 

"Paterson, indeed, is to the anarchists of this country what New Or 
leans is to the Society of the Mafia* what Havana is to the Kaningoes, 
what Paris is to the Comprachicos. The 'silk' city of New Jersey is the 
capital of all the 'reds' in the United States: It is the seat of a kind of 
university for the training of regicides. Here Bresci, the killer of Hum- 
bert, was trained. When the assassin's knife sunk into the breast of 
Elizabeth of Austria, in Geneva, the secret s^vice bureaus of the world 
sent extra men to Paterson. Becently, the life of Maria Pia, the Queen 
of Portngal, was threatened. It was a sign from Paterson. At the 
funeral of the Empress Frederick at Cronbei^ a stronger guard than 
nsual surrounded the Kaiser. The Oerman police were thinking of a 
city in New Jersey. 

"At 355 Market street, on the top floor back, yon will run down the 
king creature, the leader of the 3,500 Italians comprising the society 
called Dritto All' Esitensa (Eight to Existence). This chief of Italians 
is a Spaniard named Pedro Esteve. In his rooms on the top floor hack 
is published La Qnestione Sociale. Editing this weekly paper is Es- 
teve's ostensible occupation. His real life work is sharpening the knives 
of regicides and fattening the purses of royal undertakers. Here are 
some of the tools of his trade: 'Killing a king makes people think. We 
want to exterminate evils by force. We never consider consequences. 
We are opposed to government, which means political tyranny. We do 
not believe in religion, laws or individual ownership of property.* Esteve 
exhibits these tools in the columns of La Qnestione Sociale and gives 
lessons in their use. 

"The day the news was received of the attempt upon the life of Maria 
Pia of Portugal Pedro Esteve was found in his office on the top floor 
back, type cases to the right of him, portraits of Herr Most to the left 
of him, anarchist typesetters and printers before and behind him. In- 
dignation gave a parboiled expression to ail of his face not covered by 
liis black beard, fanaticism clouded bis very evident intelligence. 

" Tou say we of Paterson sent over a man to remove that qaeen. 
Too say that at the time Bresci sailed to remove the King of Italy 
thirty-nine others sidled with Mm, all with orders to do or die. Now, 
these things are not so.' He banged the table with his knuckles. It is 
the newspapers that make all the trouble. We did not draw lots to kill 
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Humbert. We work each man for himself. And nose- knows whui 
^ans his neighbor may be making. Bresc! did not kill the man Hum- 
bert; be removed a king, a tyrant- He rendered a service to 30,000,000 
Italians. But another king has killed Bresci, and a life for a life — it is 
what Te expect. We strike, but we never run away,' 

"They say in Scotland Tard, England, that there has been a steady 
stream of European anarchists flowing toward the United states fur 
the last six or eight montbii. These are mainly theorists — not a*tiv" 
anarchists — although they are equally dangerous in infliieming cuscep- 
tible persons. 

"A majority of them carefully avoid touching Englaml when they 
are bound for the United Siaies, knowing that dt-jicripiions rif them 
would be sent to their destinations. On the other hand, iln-r*- has lieeu 
a considerable increase in the anarchist pi-pulation i..f England r*-rently 
owing to the activity of the French p^diee, who are taking niKtsnres of 
precantion in view of the CzarV visit," 

This is an indicatinn that iL--y Litv.- s.-i.t- ■!■••- -Iv.--; in y.:rS:--:i-l Jiii-l 
France who detect — which is eiioii'ir;!:;;^;.'. f'lr ';.■■- ;;:;i!r- !.;-*< a:': r-.i 
scattered they demand interii:iti":.;il ii-'i'r;. 

Here is a strange and siriir-i-^r l>;t "f iL'-.'ir.-itt :■..:: fr ■:;i K^ --.:-: 
Wichita, Kan., SeptembHr ^. — An;ir. -!.>■- u' )■'.':. ';.:■:-■- iir. 1 
Frontenae, small towns 100 milirs •ra^i ,.i L*-r--. :.-'' [ :^y^...•'. l ::.■-■;:.;:- 
to-day and gave thanks over the attecii-:^-! £-*u-f-:L;i:l' l ■ '. •'..- I':--:- 
dent. The meeting at CLi'i-ipee was L-rM in a iv.a' vu'-Z^ :-rr,-^":- ■':,- 
ground and could not be broken T:p by r-^-.ers. 

The fact that these people getnn-J-rtLe gT'OT:s'I *> z~'/ ! .-v :-:.■ "■•■. -.-..c.' 
they are not quite easy in their miD'ls. 

The famous hatchet woman of Kiir.>s=, Mrs. Na:' z.. -■■<;* :.. ■'■- I :r 
Bochester, !N. T-, because sLe .sydpa-hrz-^-; t.::L tl-: ::.:rl--:-r ■ f y. K'.:.- 
ley. i»he had to wait three hours at i;>:,'^ !■■.*:- slI -.L-i -:.- c; ; '-ir- 
on the platform someone hapf-^Le-l '.■> '-•^.■■-•...'■-t ":.,•: ?•':-. N ^•. :. ':.< 
been reported as having rejoiced it O r.^y 1-'^:.- '..i-t -■■:■-> ■ ■■-r -' 
shooting of President JIcKinley. A -iry -Li: —.1- : ' --:;-: L* ■-'■_ ■:.:'■■ 
lynched threw the mob into a frenzy. SL^ wss i-:-->: ;:.■ :. •■-; '. • 
protection and the crowd surged beLlnd her acd t-V.^A '.Le i!r -■■■:. • r!'-- 
of "Lynch her:" K5et out of town, yo^i old thz'" az.'! ->..^ ^kx z'.ii-'. 
HcEnil^ was killed; let's kill her." J-he was shove-i by y-;".; :-t— ^a inf. 
ibmoom. 
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At tbitt iiiKtuut a lomi crasb was beard as tlic I'ron-d, surging for- 
ward, broke thniugh tlic Hdc of police at o&e point and wrecked the big 
glass window in the front of tlie saloon. Mrs. Nation was taken to a 
room on the second floor and locked in, two policemen standing guard 
outside. Ten minutes before the train was due to start she was escorted 
back to the station by the police, who were forced to -draw their elnbs 
to protect her from bodily injury. 

Rhe had lectured at Coney Island and she said the Trestdent was a 
fi'iend of the rumsellers and the brewers and tlierefore did not deaerre 
to live. 

The audience, which was a large one, hissed her, whereupon she re- 
viled them as "hell hounds" and "sots." Then, In disgust, the entire 
audic>Q(.-e left the halt and when they got outside gave three cheers for 
McKinley. 

Auothcr account sayn: "After a characteristic harague denonncing 
police, wiltxms and dauct' halls, she unexpectedly switched off onto an 
attack agaiuRt the President. 

"I have no cares for tlita SIcKinley," she said. *'I hare no sympathy 
for the friend of the brewers. I have no — " 

The rest was drowned out by hisses aiul hooting from her audience. 
She started on the same subject three thuen more, but each time was 
interrupted by the crowd. 

This seems to show that Mrs. Katu)n is a victim of the anarchist's 
weakness — that of a mania of vanity. Senator Wcllinj^on of Maryland 
has also the same style of regarding his personalities as providential, 
because they are little things of his own. He was quoted as saying: 

"IfcKinley and I are enemies. I have nothing good to say abont him, 
and under the circiimstanies do not care to say anything bad. I am in- 
different to the whole matter." 

The attention of the Si'iiator was directed to the interview, with a 
request of a denial or aflirniation of the words attributed to him. He 
flatly declined to give either. 

There was, on the 8th of September, a celebration by anarchists of 
the shooting of McKinley — ^this at McKeesport, Pa. A dispatch dated 
the 8th said: .;| 

"While all the world is waiting with bowed head and heaving h?eas£ i% 
for the latest news from the bedside of the beloved President of the . .. \ 
United States, the GnfFey's Hollow group of anarchists was celebrating 
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■nd lauding the act of 'Comrade Czolgosz' and was elated at the apparent 
■ncce&s of bis crime,'' 

I Guffey's HoUow is a narrow ravine leading back from tlie Baltimort! 
find Ohio Bailroad into tlie 'U'estmoreland Connty hills. It is about 
reen miles east of McKeesport, and is tlie home of one of the largest, if 
feot the largest, regularly organized groups of anarchists in the Unitwl 
ntates. More than 200 Italian coal miners are drinking in the doctrines 
bf anarchy here Until recently the leader of the GufTey's Hollow group 
Bras Ciancavilla. He edited an Italian paper which was locally known 
fcmong the English-speaking residenta aa ''The Firebrand." 
I' Ciancavilla found there was no fortune in editing an anarchist paper 
In Guffey's Hollow and removed to Chicago, where he continued the 
fcnblieation of his pai>er until a short time ago, when it was compelled 
Kb suspend for want of patronage. Ciaucarilla is now in Spring Val- 
ley, El. 

I Cauova, an Italian merchant of tliis city, who was well acquainted 
prith Ciancavilla, siud this afternoon: 

I "It would be well for the police to look this man up. When Brewi 
Bnurdered King Humbert this man knew all about it in advance, and he- 
exulted over the act. He talked to me about it at the time, and to a 
fcomber of Italians who were in my store. He wanted os to cheer for 
teresci (the writer is a correspondent at McKeesport of the Chicago 
jSnter-Ocean) and I ordered him to quit talking that way in my place of 
niustness. He said Humbert was only one; that the President would get 
lids turn, and that it would be well for all the leaders and rulers of men 
■to have a care, for *we have them marked,* as he put it. After that I oi^ 
I dered him out, and he wanted me to go take a drink to Bresci's health, 
I and the ho]>e that it would be but a short time until others would follow 
I him. Ciancavilla had a big following at Guffey's, and his paper waa 
L leadtliereby all the Italian miners. 

I "How many of them agreed with him I do not knoy, but certainly 
t a lai^e number, as there are several hunired Italians there, and they all 
L took Iiis paper. I do not know if Czolgosz was ever at Guffey's Hollow 
mK not. He may have been. They are always holding meetings and 
Vmaking plans, and constantly talking about killing some king or presi- 
Cieirt, and tbey are in touch with other anarchists in the country. They 
K'tHrajg seem to know everything that is going on in that respect." 

■ At the time of King Humbert's assaBsioation Ciancavilla and bis fol- 
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lowers called a meeting in the old 8chool-house> where tbey met and 
passed a series of resolutions landing " Comrade Bresci" for his "noble 
act" for the cause of humanity and indorsing the annihilation of kings 
and rulers. The resolutions were carried to Pittsburg and published in 
the papers of that city. Ciancavilla said at that time that it would not 
be long before America would have equal cause to rejoice with Italy 
in the removal of a "tjraat," as he called President McKinley. 

As showing the renewed activity of the anarchists all over the country 
immediately following the assassination of President McKinley, the fol- 
lowing newspaper dispatches from Tarions points, both east and wes^ 
are here reproduced : 

MCKINLEY'S NAME ON USV OP DOOMED. 

Indianapolis, Ind., September 15. — Government Secret Service oBB- 
cers have been mingling for several days among the Italians employed 
in elevating the tracks of the Panhandle rond in the neighborhood of 
Hartford City, and are engaged in running down a sensational report 
regarding threats against the life of President McKinley. 

Since his assassination it was learned that one of the Italians exhib- 
ited a letter in which was a list of persons in Europe and America who 
bad been doomed to death by the anarchists, and McKinley's name was 
on the list. 

The man who had the list was an anarchist, and the reason given by 
him for the presence of President McKinley's name in the list was the 
fact that the government had lent all possible aid in ferreting the asso- 
ciations and antecedents of the man who assassinated King Humbert. 



ANABCaiST PBEACHER TABBED AND FEATHEBED. 

Huntington, Ind., September 17. — Joseph A. Wildman, a United 
Brethren minister, was tarred and feathered by a crowd of 100 last 
night and turned loose to wander back home. Sunday night he rose in a 
prayer meeting in one of the city churches and said : 

"I suppose there have been more lies told from the pulpit and aa* 
cred desk to-day than was ever known before. While I want to give all 
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or that is doe Mr. McKmlej*, still when be was liring be was notbing 
but a political demagogae.'* 

At this JDDctore a namber of people became so indignant tbat thejr 
arose unil left ifae church. Yestetdav the citizens decided on the abore 
sonuiiarv action and carried out their plaEts. Wildman has no regular 
j^arge. 



^T JlSabchists fosced to uotg. 

Pittebyrg, September 17. — ^Thirtr armed men, imitating the move- 

meots itt the Ku Klux E^lan, raided the anarchists of Guffer Qollow, 

Westmoreland Countv, Sunday night and forced tweatj-five families 

to take their departure from the town before daylight. The raiders 

surrounded the bouses and terrorixeil the anarchists by firing Wipchea- 

and revolvers and yelling like Iiidi;in!». 

Duriiig a lull in the fusillade one of the anarchists, who could speak 

Englieh, ventured from his house under a flag of truce and held a parley 

with the invaders. The result of the conference was that the anarchist 

agreed to be responsible for the immediate removal of the whole colony. 

By the terms of the capitulation the foreigners were to leave the vi- 

dnity with their wives, children and all their belongings before day- 

liKi'.. They kept their contract, and before the sun rose every house in 

the settlement was deserted. The only favor they asked in return for 

fbdr exodus was that their lives shonld be spared. 



TWO ANABCHISTS CLUBBED. 

Sewark, K. J., September 15. — Two anarchists received a sound 
I dnHBng from the police and came near receiving worse treatment at 
i the hands of an angry crowd to-night. 

Mm. John Soalosky of 4 Charlton street went to the saloon of John 
ly at No. 20 in the same street to look for her husband. Victor 
8 years old, of 231 West Kinney street, was delivering a fiery 
Bflopfbistic harangue to a crowd of men. He wound up by drinking 
to CViJgosa^a health, and August Britton, 17 years old, of 13 Clayton 
ttwt, jflined in the toast. Mrs. Boslosky cried "Shame," whereupon 
Qaseeoe struck her in the fue. 
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She harried to the Fourth Precinct Btation, and when Captain Ed- 
wards heard her story, with Patrolman Romseicka he went to the sa- 
loon, and as Gasscoe was still harangoing the crowd, he seized him by 
the scruff of the neck, and with a couple of violent swings had him on 
the street. Romseioks did likewise with Britton. When the prisonen 
showed fight they were handled without gloves. All the way to the po- 
lice station, which was only a hundred yards, they continaed to shoat 
that they were anairhists. A great crowd gathered in a few minutes 
and tried to get at the prisoners, but the reserves held them at bay, 
while those inside the station house closed and locked the doors and 
windows on the ground floor. The prisoners were placed in separate 
cells and nobody has been allowed to see them. 



BBJECTS FLAQ; MOB i;BIEa TO LYNCH BIU. 

Oufhrie, O. T., September 19. — Because fieorge Bradshaw, a carpen- 
ter, declared he would not march under an American flag, an Oklahoma 
t'ity mob of 500 formed this morning and started to lynch him. They 
were prevented only by tlie local militia. Excitement is still liigh and 
the mob is hunting for Bradshaw, who is concealed. If found he will be 
lynched. 

.James G. Dorscy pleaded to the police in Bradshaw's behalf and l>e- 
came an object of the mob's wrath. Sheriff O'Brien spirited Dorsey ' 
away and locked him in the County Jail for protection. 



ANABCHISTS IN WASHINGTON. 

Washington, Septeiaber 16. — The Secret Service men of the United 
StafcH believe that there are anarchists in Washington. The police of 
the city have luieo considering ever since the assiuilt on President Mc- 
Kinley the chances of anarchists being here, and have so laid their lines 
that if any are here they will not be able to escape. Least of all will they 
have a chnnce to show their heads during the approaching funeral cere- 
monies in this* city. 

A Chicago newspaper has secured photographs of half a dozen or . 
mori' anarchists from the police here, which are being used in the inves- ' 
tigations. Copies of these important photographs are also in the hands . 
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of the Secret Service agents. The iwo ■l-ri-firti.Ti::? z. 
lecords of every known or avowed anaroi.^: ■^"- i^- 
try during the last fifteen rears. -S-.-i^.-r "i ;ir>e — -er-r 
ingthe Cleveland administraiiun. 



Xew York, September IS. — >Ii^. IJr-,— '. 
killed the King of Italy, anil wLm ■Wii> j-- 
to move from her home at Cliffsi'!-.--'. N. J . 
authorities. 

'■If President McKinley wa;- all^-r :.^ - 
tion of a lone woman ami her cLiMr'.i:." -,;: 
"My hnsbandsuffere.! en"'::.'!, f- r :.> : 
as an outcast, houml'T'l uL-i-v- :■ I _■ 

"I am not an anari.-Iji*T. I ■: :."■ -■'.- 
lieve in it. I am an .Vin'.-ii'i;:. :.. :. *: 
in an honorable maiiui-r ai.-; "■.■ - :._" 
The men who wltc tu L;iv.- ^i.:;:-- :.■■:■ > . 
nor anarchists. They J •.-!■! r-.-i ■■:..;■■ ' ; - 
littlt; ones to make life iiiKrH- '■■::. f :* "' 
and any attempt to remove lu-.- ''••l'.. ■: :.- ' 



Falmouth, Mass., Sepi'-iiib<-r 1-. 
citizen of this village Mi'Iiael i'- z." 
former Secretai"?' of State, in ■ :... 
'Ic-nt MtKiniey, said: "It is ;i j. 
he shonia have been killed h-z^-z -:J ' 

The affidavit was made by i,^ r_-' 
inilignation movement of lie 'ii'iz-:.' 
fcDOwn. llr. Olney was advis'-d -f 
roachman. Xot being able f- v(-r:fy . 
rq)resenting about one-third i.f tL" v 
tennined to give Conway a coat of 
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fiiiiling Cuuway, the men marched to Mr. Olney's home to find out 
whether the coathmau waa still there. 

Tlie former Secretary of State refused to appear at their demand. 
The crowd sang "Xearer, My God, To Thee," and "America" and made 
i-ejieated but fruitless efforts to bring a response from Mr. Olney. 

At length the citizens started for the town hall, where they organ- 
ized by electing Andrew W. Davis as chairman and selected Edwin B. 
Lawrence secretary. 

A resolution waa unanimously adopted, saying that the course pur- 
sued by >[r. Olucy "at a time when the nation is in mourning is an in- 
sult to American citizenship." 

After the meeting the citizens prepared an effigy of Conway,, 
which they hung on a telegraph pole. 

i'al mouth, ^luss., September 18. — Kichard Olney, who was Secretary 
of State under Grover Cleveland, has become unpopular with his neigh- 
bors iu this towu by his failure to aid a uiob sL't-kiii^ a man charged 
with approving of the assassination of President McKinley. 

So serious is the feeling against Mr. Olney that at a mass-meeting 
attended by 200 residents of this city last night the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

"liesolved, That it is the sense of the citizens of the town of Falmouth 
that the course pursued by the lion. Richard Olney at a time when the 
nation is iu mourning is an insult to American citizenship." 

Michael Conway, coachman for Mr. Olney, is the man responsible for 
all the trouble. A vigilance committee of 200 members searched the 
country about here last night prepared to treat the coachman to a coat 
of tar and feathers. lie was hanged in effigy when the mob failed to 
find him. Conway is said to have exclaimed, on hearing of the shooting 
of President McKinley: "It's a good thing President JIcKinley was 
sliot; he should have been killed long ago." 

It is claimed that a week ago, when several persons were discussing 
the shooting of President McKinley, Conway, who had been in Mr. 01- 
ney's employ for many years, joined the group in the grocery store and 
uttered the words quoted. 

The following affidavit was made in this connection: 

"Falmouth, September 10, 1901. — ^We hereby certify that we, Ze- 
brina B. Godfrey and George H. Godfrey, did, on Wednesday, Beptem* 
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MEN'ACB DB. UABT WALEEB. 

Syracuse, N. Y., September 18.— "The State of New York if It elec- 
trocutes the assaasiu of McKinley ia jaat as great a murderer as he Is. 
President McKinley was a murderer because he killed the poor FUi- 
pinoB." 

Dr. Mary Walker, the exponent of woman's rights, made this remark 
iu a railroad station at Oswego this morntug and narrowly escaped be* 
ing lynched. Only the fact that she was a woman prevented her from 
being roughly handled by a crowd of angry workmen. A brawny la- 
borer stood near the doctor at the ticket window in the station when she 
made the remark. The doctor was dressed in male attire as usual. The 
laborer was angered in an instant and was about to grab her bj the 
throat when he recognized her and drew back his arm. 

"If yon were not a woman," he exclaimed, "I would knock you down. 
What right have you got to go about the country making snch remarlis? 
You ought to be lynched." 

"Lynch her!" cried one. 

"Yes, let us string her up!" added another. The doctor by this time 
was ill a state of great terror. But the threats were not carried out, 
owing to the intervention of cooler heads. One of the men who had in- 
ten'eued for hor turned to her and said: 

"You are in the same class as Emma Goldman and Carrie Nation. 
You all ougbt to be put out of the way." 

"Oh, she's crazy; let her go," interjected one man. This sentiment 
met with approval and the doctor was allowed to board her train with- 
out being molested. 



CHUUCH PKOPLB PUNISH A MAN WQO SPEAKS AGAINST UCKINLE^T. 

Omaha, Neb., September 8. — Church service was deferred In the lit- 
tle town of Fairmont, Neb., to-day while the younger members of the 
congregation chastised H, D. Gosser, a detractor of Tresident ifcKinley. 
Gosser stood in the center of a group on the steps of the Presbyterian . 
Church and took part in the conversation on the common theme. He . 
remarked that the parishioners were simply kissing the hand of their op- 
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pressor in expressing regret at his oTerthrow. It afforded him pleasure, 
lieeaid, to see a promoter of trusts come to a violent end. 

A party of joung men interrupted Gosser rudely at thin juncture ami 
carried him to a small pond a short distance away. The victim was re- 
peatedly doused until he was nearly drowned. Ue was then set astride 
a rail and headed a procession along the road. His captors dumped 
him into a thicket and returned to the church. 

The congregation awaited the outcome outside the building and 
upon tlie return of the party entered the church and began the service 
an hour behind the usual hour. 



BUaX TOE IMJG. 



Czolgosz, the assassin, was burned in e-t&gj at State and Madison 
streets at 10 o'clock, September 20. The croivd wLiclj f^athi-rt'ii arnujn} 
the burning figure became nnisy and tin- jmlice dispersed the pwjpli- and 
cut the dummy figure of the auaichist down. 

It was shortly befure 10 o'rlmk when sfveriil men <lrji;:^('d a fi;;nr'' 
fully dressed to the electric li;:Lt pole, threw the rope to Ihr- loji, jind 
hoisted the efflgy. A sign was su.-:iK-nded across tht- brea-st which n-mi : 



CZOLOOHZ. 
We don't want anarchists in this coiinTrv, 



One of the spectators lighted a matf-h arj'I 
bad been soated with kerosene bi^-I :x h-zr.'-l i 

Thafs right, bnm the d'-i5:."i-T:f-l an f-x--^'-' 

"Erery one of them should be lynched or '. 
Ptates," yelled another. 

Policeman John Moriarity climo^d the prV 
The crowd jeered his efforts, b^t h<^ dra::':;'-'] -n! 
to the alley bact of McVieker's Theater asd ' 



':U out of TL'- T> 
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SATS BE KNEW IT BEFOBGHAND. 

John Bitting, 43 ^-ears old, was arraigned before Magistrate Connor- 
ton in the Flushing Tolice Court on September 14 on the technical 
charge of being a suspicions person. He was arrested at Bay Side, L. I., 
where he had worlie^l as a barber for Leo Rosalino for less than a week. 
It is said that Bitting had declared to several people in the town that he 
had known four weeks before the assassination that President McKin- 
ley would be shot. Frederic A. Storm, a son of Congressman Frederic 
Storm of Bay Side, notified the police. 

Bitting was represented in court by Coansellor James A. Gray of 
Flushing. The examination was adjonmed until Wednesday. The Se- 
cret Service men were notified of the arrest and Bitting's record is being 
looked up. It was found that he came to Bay Side from the employment 
agency of Lonis Geyer of East Thirty-fourth street, and that he waa 
formerly head barber at the insane asjiuin at South Norwich, Conn. He 
appears to be perfectly rational. 



GL-VD MCKINLF.V WAS SHOT. 

Burlington, Vt., Sept. 15 — Private Dcviuc of Troop H, Eleventh 
United States Cavalry, stationed at Fort Ethan Allen, is to-night the 
most despised man in his regiment. At retreat, one week ago last 
night, when the men were informed of the attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent McKinley, Devine expressed great satisfaction over the event, and 
applied an uncomplimentary epithet to the President. 

Devine's comrades were furious, and he was roughly handled and 
placed in the guard house. There, in a darkened room, he has been 
supplied with short rations, awaiting the outcome of the attack on the 
President's life. He was tried by court-martial to-day and sentenced 
to imprisonment for a long term — the officers at the fort refuse to say 
how long, but it is generally undprstood that it was for twenty years. 
He will probably be taken to Governor's Island. 



FUNERAL TRAIN IN PEBIL. 

Rochester, N. T., September 17. — .Ml agents on the Allegheny 6M- 
slon of the Pennsylvania Railroad received this important and highly 
sensational dispatch on Sunday night: 




Men were seen tampering with the track near Isoiiua late to-night, 
struct all track men to remain on dutr antil after the funeral train 
has passed. 

Creightun, Sn[ierintendent Allegheny Division. 

It is believed that anarchists had perfected a plot to wreck the Prea!- 
dential funeral train and that tlier made the attempt on Sundair night, 
acting upon incorrect information regarding the time of its departure 
fivm Dnffalo and probable hour of passing Ischua. Ischua is a small 
station in this State, 57 miles from Buffalo, on the Allegheny division 
of the Pennsylvania road, Sunday night a number of men were seen 
in the vicinity of Ischua placing obstacles on the track. The fact was n,'- 
ported to the Pennsylvania Company by two men who witnessed the 
work of the train wreckers in time to warn the agent at It^hua. The 
latter saw to it that the obstructions were promptly removed. The 
ischna agent saw the men at work when he approached the spot desig- 
nated by his informants. Tl>e train wreckers discovered the agent be-- 
fore he was close enough to get a view of their features and made good 
their escape. 

On the stretch between FrankrUle and Olean the Washington spe- 
cial makes a speed of 60 miles an hoar. The anarchists chose a point for 
Iheir work which wotdd have made the wreck complete and would inevi- 
tably have destroyed a large number of lives. 



THBBATENED LTNCHING IN MINNESOTA. 

St. Paul, Minn., September 18.— Rev. Albert Dahlqnlst to-night 
rely escaped being lynched by a howling mob of about 1,000 persons, 
prio demanded that he be hanged. 

Dahlquist is alleged to have made a speech in Minneapolis a few 

i ago in which he refen-ed to the assassination of President Mc- 

tnley as "a noble deed," The man is an itinerant preacher and haw 

een holding meetings on Payne avenue in a district largely inhabited 

jr Scandinavians. Many of these persons had heard of his Minneapolis 

fch, and when he appeared at the hall to preach a crowd of over 1,000 

1 assembled. 

L Am snoo as Dahlquist appeared a rush was made for him and threats 

Kjtaii)i:ln(; and other ill treatment were made on all sides. He had 
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imticiputed trouble, however, and a squad of policemen Scted as a bodj- 
^niurd. They hail great difficulty in protecting the man, and at last he 
broke away, jumpc'<l out of the window and ran down the street with tlie 
iiiob at his heela. Dablqaist outfooted his pursuers, howerer, and es- 
caped. 



QUICKLY SENT TO JAIU 

New York, September 18. — At the Essex Market Police Conrt this 
morning a man in the erowd of spectators openly sneered at the badge of 
moni-niug whieU the police magistrate wore around his coat sleeve out 
of respec-t for the late President. Two minutes later the stranger was on 
liis way to Blackweli's Island to do a sixty-day sentence to "give him time 
to reflect over the next insult he might offer to the memory of Mr. 
'IcKinley," as the magistrate put the case. 

Alfred Dansehaal, a Dane aged fifty-tyo years, was sent to jail at 
riainfiehl, N. J., fur sixty duyn in default of a fine of f60 Imposed for 
abusive language directed against the late President McKinley. 



WAE AGAINST TUE ANAECHIST8. 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 18. — ^The war of extermination against anarch- 
ists in Newark, which has been instituted by the police and the grand 
jury, was continued to-night by the executive board, which, on com- 
plaint of a police captain, voted to reject the application for a saloon 
license made by the men charged with harboring the anarchists, Zol- 
kowsky and Cesceo, who were arrested Saturday night in the saloon 
while drinking a toast to the health of Emma Goldman and Czolgoss 
and commending the assassination of the President. 

The board also adopted a resolution to the effect that any saloon- 
keeper possessing a license wh() shall be charged by the police with 
permitting anarchists to assemble in his place of businesr and make 
demonstrations against the govemmeut or the good order of the com- 
munity shall suffer the revocation of bis license and shall not again 
receive a license. 

Stanberry, Mo., Sept 18. — A mob to-day captured Perry Maisb, 
who had said that he wished President McKinley would die, and taking 
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to the city park threatened to lynch him. Mansh apologUwl 
]>!y, his apology was accepted by vote and the crowd dlnperned. 
Marsh, who is a lahorlag man, left town. 

Cleveland. O., Sept. IS. — Frank Idings, who a few days ago said that 
he belonged to a society that would give ¥^,(W0 to any man who wonld 
kill X'tesident Roosevelt, was toKlay ordered tnmed over to the board of 
managers of the Ohio penitentiary by Jadge Kennedy of the central 
police station. Idings was identified as a paroled convict. lie was 
sentenced to the penitentiary in 3Iareh, 1S98, to serve five years for 
burglary iii thiti city and waa paroled In December, 1$9^. He will now 
serve two years more in the state prison. 

Xorman, Ok., Sept. 18. — Citizens of Xorman are demanding the 
resignafion of Police Judge A. Overetreet becaase he is reported to 
have said that it was a shame to arrest Emma Goldman and that It 
woald have been better for the poor people if McKinley had been killed 
long ago. 

Marshfield, Ore,, Sept. IS. — John Peterson, who says he i» a Nor- 
wegian, was run oot of Marshfield to-day on account of ntteranccH 
derogatory of the late President McKinley. Two men living oo Coos 
river are reported to have expressed satisfaction at Preaideot 
McKinley's assassination. A party has been formed to visit them to- 

irrow. 



ANABCHIST IS SHOT DOWS. 



f>haroa, Pa., Sept. IS. — John Martina, a sympathizer of Leon Czol- 
ijosx, the assassin of President William McKinley, is lying in a critical 
rondition at Coaltown, the result of being shot last night foranari'hiiitic 
iitterings. Martina and several of bis frienda got into a heated discav 
sJoD over the shooting of President SrcKinlcy, when Jlartina exclaimnl 
that Cxolgosz did right and ought to be cleared. This unpatriotir- 
otterance started the fight, revolvers were drawn and Martina was shot. 
It is feared that he will not recover. 

Evansrille, Ind., Sept. IS. — Robert Waieh was taken beforf the 
jiolicc judge and sentenced to the county jail for three months for 
making a remark to the effect that be was glad McKinley bad t>eeii 
tilled. 

Qngpemo. Kan., Sept. Ifi. — Wniiom nraham. a wN-tion hand who 
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made remarks against tbe late President McKinley, was ordered by the 
Mayor to leave town at once. If he is here to-morrow the people say 
he will be tarred and feathered. 



TBT TO STRING UP MCKINLES'S MAUG^*EB. 

Chicago, September 19. — But for the timely interference of the 
police of the West Thirteenth street station Frank Hemlick, 903 West 
Xineteonth street, would have been severely dealt with by the employes 
of the Heywood & Wakefield Rattan Company, Taylor street and 
Western avenue. 

Hemlick was at work Saturday morning when one of the men 
working with him remarked that it was a shame to kill so good a man bb 
President McKiuIey. Remlick, it is said, remarked that it was a good 
thing he was out ot the way, as it would give a good man an oppor- 
tunity. This remark was overheard by a number of employes, who 
immediately congregated about Hemlick and threatened to do him 
violence. One said it would be a good thing to hang such an unpatri- 
otic fellow as Hemlick. 

Three of the men brought a rope and were intent on fastening it 
about Hemlick's neck when they were stopped by John De lloche, a 
brother of Detective Sergeant De Koche, who told them they were 
acting foolishly. 

"Hoys, you had better report this affair to the superintendent," said 
De Rotlie, "and let him handle the matter. He will use his own judg- 
ment, and it will be good judgment at that." This satisfied the men 
and word was sent to Superintendent Colvin Hill, who on hearing the 
story immediately discharged Hemlick. 



NEW JERSEY GOVERNOR WARNED. 

Trenton, >'. J., Sept. 18. — Governor Voorhees to-day received a 
postal card postmarked Hoboken, N. J., which read as follows: "You 
want to keep quiet and keep your detectives away from here or you will 
get what McKinley got. W> are looking for your kind." The card 
bore no signature. It is thought that it came from Anarchists at 
Hoboken. 
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Koing to Wasbingtoii to kPl Mr. Itoosevelt. The police of this city were 
iKititied and wlieu Miller alighted from a train last night he was 
anvsted. The polioe believe the man is iusaue. Frequently Miller 
waved his hands about him, and to all appearaDces acted as one insane. 
\\'hile the cleric was drawing up the affidavits Magistrate Brann 
Huid to the prisoner: 

"What objections have' you got to this government?" 
"It would be better,"' shouted Miller, "if we had an emperor. 1 
want to know," he continued, "what the police mean by getting after 
we? It costs me a Jot of money to get away from them, for they are 
always after me." 

Asked if he believed iu Anarchists, Miller replied: , 

"You people don't know what you are talking about. I am not an 
Anarchist. Can't I read what the Moat and Emma Goldman say with- 
out being an Anarchist. I am a great reader, I don't know what you 
all waut with me." 

Detective Sergeant Itheauue undertook to quiet the man by saying 
that he should not talk so itiuch, and that he had been treated very nice 
last night. 

"I don't want to be treated nice by your i)eople," was Miller's reply. 
By this time the afiidavits had been made out, and Magistrate Brann 
signed the order of commitnieut. In Miller's pockets the police found a 
newspaper clijipiug tolling of the arrest of Most. 

Johann Most, who was arifsted Thursday on the charge that he had 
printed a seditious article in his piipcr, the Fn'iheit, was released to-day 
on fl,000 bail. He will be examined in a police court next Monday. 

When the fact of the shooting of President McKinloy became known, 
there was no Socialist with the taint of Anarchism in his or her blood 
wlio did not hasten to talk as if an editor or a seeker of notoriety by 
habit, to write or shout that the murderous assault must have been made 
by a lunatic. One can see in the matter gathered from all quarters and 
presented in this chapter that there is an Anarchist organization in this 
country, and that the denials that the assassin of a representative of gov- 
ernment of any kind anywhere are not the high blossoms of the system 
are falsifications, an ambuscade of words that are woven into a flftion. 
It is a part of the system to hold fanatical gatherings, to make them- 
selves frantic about public affairs, and that the climax of it is to tntro- ; 
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(luoe murder as a factor in politics. The GoTernment of the Uuited 
Btates is threatened hy the assassin. When an Anarchist is sufficiently* 
maddened to make up his mind to da murder for his cause, he goes 
off on Lis bloody errand — is provided with means to travel, to eat and 
drink, and arm himself for the slaughter; and the test above all others 
of a true Anarchist is to deny that he has any accomplices. De always 
makes that deniul. It is his highest duty as a member of an organiza- 
tion to deny that there is one, and the greatest sacrifice to membership 
to say he has no friends. The special weakness of the Anarchist when 
he takes the highest degree of Anarchism, that of self sacrifice to the 
"duty," assassination, is his vanity. Of course he is fund anient ally 
foolish, but his grand possession is egotism. That was what overcame 
the infatuation of the assassin of McKinley. When he had shot the 
President and was safe in jail, he was in a state of exaltation and 
talked. He denied all stories and theories that he had assistants. He 
wanted the fame all to himself, but lie pointed out the woman who 
indoctrinated him. Of the theory of the distinguished Dr. Talmage 
that the thing to do with the assassin of the President was to have 
beaten his brains out on the spot, all the Anarchists would have re- 
joiced, and all who have incited public hatred as a political element 
mid have insisted npon the insanity of the wretch. It is the des- 
!Bte effort of a mob always to disfigure one destroyed by their sudden 
glence. If the assassin of SIcKiuley had been so mutilated and dis- 
I as not to be recognizable, the Anarchists would never have 
■nized the remains. It wonld have suited them if thei-e had been 
tablisfaed a mystery nf murder. The people at large of the United 
States will read this chapter with surprise, because it shows a consider- 
■ble number of persons and places where the assassination of the Presi- 
dent was in various ways approved — when the President was visited 
in his dying agony, aud the assassin sustained for the horror that he 
was fool and blind enough to describe as a "duty." 




CHAPTER V. 

ANAKCHY AS A DOCTRINE. 

PropoBed IntoruBtional Bemedj— The Inlluuutorj SUtc of the PaUfai MUd— loddrnti 
of A ITarDlDg Kature— Senator Depew on the Ezpoun af Osr FrwUeBti i» Ex> 
tntordlnar; Risks— The Necewlty of Bafegnardl. 

It i» WasbiDgtoD ncwH tliat the necessity of international coK>pera- 
tion for the suppression of auarvbists lias several times been brought 
to the attention of the administration. 

Germany and Austria recently suggested an international agree- 
ment under which the nations would jointly and separately proceed to 
stamp out the pest. The time is at hand, representatives of European 
nations assert, when the gOTemments must organize and adopt en 
effective method of preventing the spread of anarchism. 

The aBBassinatiuu of Pi-osident McKinley may result in the advances 
of Germany and Austria being encouraged, and an international agree- 
ment may be reached at an early date. 

Mr. John W. Slarliay, wlio arrived on the St. Paul the day after 
President McKinley's deatli, ordered the Commerfial Cable offices in 
London, Paris, New York and other cities, with the Postal Telegraph 
offices, draped in honor of the dead President. He expressed the deep- 
est syinpatliy for Mrs. JIcKinley and said the life of her husband was 
"worth more to the country than all the anarchists that could be piled 
up Ijetweeu here and perdition." The feelings of the passengers on the 
ship, he said, were too deep for adequate expression. Every one favored 
the immediate passage of a law by Congress that would hang the guilty 
anarchists and drive their upholders out of the country or put them at 
worii on some island. 

"Tht*y should be dealt with severely," said Mr. Mackay. "We never 
had so good a government in San Francisco and Virginia City as during 
those years when the vigilance committees were in control. Every 
offender was tried by a jury of twelve good men, and, if found guilty, 
executed on the spot. Bad characters left the country instantly on re- 
ceiving warning from the committee. It did not have to be repeated. 

"I hope the newspapers and public officials will urge immediate ac- 
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tion. This shooting down of good men like President McKlnley is a seri- 
ous matter. It makes no difference how brave a man may be, some 
cowardly assassin, with a noiseless gun, may shoot him from a roof at 
Rome unexpected moment. Guards amount to nothing. Men have been 
assassinated in the midst of their soldiers. 

"Summary justice properly execnted will do the work. Drive the an- 
archists out of America. Haug every one of them caught in these crimes 
without delay. Let the movement begin with vigorous action on the 
part of the community, and they will disappear when they find we mean 
business. Every anarchist arriving in this country should be sent back 
by the next steamer. The European police will attend to them. They 
are shadowed everywhere and they should be kept over there — hunted 
down and promptly exterminated. 

"The time has come for business men to take hold of this matter and 
settle it in good shape. There should be no half-way measures. Let the 
papers help the movement along, force Congress to make a proper law at 
the earliest moment and have ofBeials see that it is executed. Public 
sentiment will do the rest. The country will sustain such a movement 
and make anarchy a thing of the past." 

Regarding the financial outlook, Mr. Mackay said: "I believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt will make a good President. He is a man of experience 
and sense; and, better than all, a patriot and a thorough American. He 
knows just what we want, and he will do his best to shape things ac- 
cordingly. He has natural executive ability, and I believe his policy 
wUl be conservative and wise — and always for the best interests of busi- 
ness and the country. 

The "way a melee began in New York on the night after the death 
of Pucsident McKinley shows how likely there is to be fire when there is 
BO much fuel and the sparks are flying. A crowd attacked the building 
at No. 185 Heni-y street, where an anarchistic paper, the Arbiter 
Stimme, is published, with threats to lynch the editor and a band of fel- 
low-anarchists who were gathered there. The anarchists fled up three 
flights of stairs to the roof and escaped to the street through another 
building. The crowd broke all the windows and battered down the door 
with paving stones. 

One of the anarchists, said to be A. Janowsky, editor of the paper, 
was later found in the neighborhood. A crowd of young men ohased 
Itliu yelling, "Kill the anarchist." He ran through Clinton street to East 
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Broadwaj and suugbt refuge in a restauraot. The proprietor ordered 
him out and delivered him into the hands of the crowd. He was knocked 
down, kicked and beaten until he was nearly insensible. The crowd 
left him lying upon the sidewalk. None of the anarchists bare sbice 
ventured to return to the Henry street place. 

About 200 boys, headed by a drummer, paraded up and down Henry 
street. Suspended from a tree at Ko. 226 Henry street was a figure 
labeled "Czolgosz," and as often as the boys passed beneath they 
yelled and groaned and pelted the figure with stones. They visited the 
office of the Frei Arbiter Stimme to make sure the anarchists had not re- 
turned. Windows and doorways were crowded with people who ex- 
pected there would be trouble. 

A reporter asked one of the boys how the attack on the anarchists 
was precipitated. 

"We made a man out of straw," be said, "and hung it to the lamp- 
post in front of the bouse because we knew they were anarchists. One 
of the men came out and ordered iis away. We asked him if be was 
an American, and be said no, that it was no use to bocomc a citizen and 
that be was an anarchist. Then the trouble befjan." , 

Dr. M. Bosentbal, who owns the house and leases the basement to 
the anarchists, said : 

"I never in my life saw such an angry mob. There were men as well 
as boys in it and they seemed to have lost all control of themselves. If 
they bad caught those anarchists when they broke in I believe they 
would have torn them to pieces." 

Victor Gasscoe, 38, of No. 231 West Kinney street, and August Bris- 
cow, 17, of No. 13 Clayton street, Newark, two avowed anarchists, are 
prisoners at the Fourth Precinct Police Station in that city. They were 
captured while having a frolic on hearing of the death of President Mc- 
Kinley. They will be arraigned before Judge Lambert in the First 
Criminal Court, charged by Police Captain Edwards with utter- 
ing seditious language and with brutally assaulting a woman who dis- 
played courage enough among a crowd of boisterous men to cry 
"Shame!" at them. 

Oasscoe and Briscow were arrested late Saturday night by Captain 
Edwards and Patrolman liommeiba in the saloon of John Prozdowsky, 
No. 20 Charlton street, whose place has long been suspected of being 
a rendezvous of anarchists. 
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Tlie captain was walking aloug Springfield avenue, when he came 
upon Mrs. John Soelosky of No. 43 Charlton street, who was weeping 
trom the pain of a swollen and t)ruised face. A bystander informed the 
captain that Mrs. Soslosky had been assaulted by a man in Drnz- 
dowels saloon because she denounced him for saying that the assaa- 
aination of President McKJniey was a justifiable act, and also for drink- 
ing a toaat to the health of the murderer, Czolgosz, 

Mrs. Boslosky saM she had entered Drozdowaby's saloon in search of 
herhufihand. She found the place crowded with half-drunken men, who 
were listening with apparent approval to a harangue which Gasscoe 
was delivering. Accordingto llrs. Soslosky, Gasscoe declared the Pres- 
ident to be the embodiment of tj'ranny, and that his death had been too 
long deferred. Briscow approved the sentiments of Gasscoe. and these 
two arose and drank beer to the toast of "Long life to Czolgosz. the 
liero." 

Mrs. Soslosky bravely faced Gasscoe and cried: 

"Shame on you for saying such words!'' 

Qasscoe's answer was a blow which stnick Mrs. Soslosky in tlie face 
and knocked her down. Nobody interfered and the woman left the sa- 
loon to search for a policeman. 

Captain Edwards, Patrolman Ronimeihs and Jlrs. Soslosky went to 
Drozdowsky's saloon. Approaching Gasscoe, Captain Edwards said: 
"So yon are an anarchist?" 

"Yes, I am an anarchist, and I am proud of it," replied (iasscoe. 

The captain seized him aud draggetl him from his chair, Gasscoe 
showed fight, but was subdued by a blow in the face. Cajitain Edwards 
faced the crowd of other anarchists, who fell sullenly back. Patrolman 
lEommeihs arrested Briscow. 

An immense crowd followed the prisoners to the Fourth Precinct 
Station-house. Realizing the danger and hearing the erics of "Lynch 
them!" the policemen hurried to the station-house with (heir captives. 

One thousand angry men and women galliered about the station- 
boose. There was talk of storming tlie building, aud ('aptain Edwards 
was forced to order out the reserves to disperse tlie mob. 

Paul Wurz, living at Ilaledon, N. J., got into an argument at the 
BelleTDe Hotel Saturday after Mr. JIcKinley's deatli over the assassina- 
IJon of the Fresident. 
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''He nerer was aiiy good!" shouted Ware. "He onght to hare been 

shot long ago!" 

lu a twtukling the spectator was lying on the floor. A miaate later 
he was rolliag iu the gutter ontside. Wurz picked himself ap, smashed 
a wiDiloTf -n'ith a stone and ran away, but he was caught hiding behind 
an anarchist meeting hull at No. 325 Straight street hy Policeman 
Fii'liliii. Later in tlic day Wurz was taken into court and fined {25 for his 
seditious words and $G for breaking the window. 

Senator Dopew tlius reported on his visit to Buffalo^ where he was 
at the time of President lIcKinley's death: 

"I wcut several times to the Milburu house. At 4 o'tlock, although 
the report came that the Fresident had rallied, the committee of rail- 
road men with wliom I had been consulting decided to postpone the ex- 
ercises for Railroad Day. On mj visits to the Milburn hniise I found no 
especial alarm. What was apparently an extreme attack of indigestion 
was considered to have been relieved. Later in the day almost the old 
hopefulness had its sway. Vpou an evening visit, however, I found the 
gloom of a death chamber. I met Senator Ilanna, who was quite un- 
nerved, and he told mo that the President was dead. 

"I was among the men who were near Lincoln when he died and was 
by, also, when Garfield died. Those about Lincoln were in a wild rage 
for revenge, GarfleUl was so short a time President that beyond the 
general horror and sympathy there were no evidences of deep feeling. 
At the Milburu house on Friday night a stranger would have said that 
the Cabinet ofikers, the juJges, the Senators, and the distinguished men 
who were associated with President JIcKinley were members of his 
family and were feeling in his death the loss of a most cherished mem- 
ber. The poignancy of the grief manifested was extraordinary and 
showed M-hat a tremendous hold the President had on those who came 
in contact with him. 

"Secretary Itoot is not an emotional man, nis severe training at 
the bar has taught him to curb his feelings and given him a marvelous 
control over his emotions, but at the inauguration of Boosevelt, in an 
effort to iimke a simple announcement that the Cabinet desired the 
Vice-President to at once assume the presidency, Mr. Root's battle to 
prevent himself giving external evideuce of grief intensified by its ffUI- 
nre the broken sentences he uttered. I have witnessed most of the 
"'{irld's pageants in my time, where fleets and armies, music and cao* 
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non, wonderful ceremonials and costumes enchanted the onlookers and 
fired the imagination, but that all seems to me in recollection tawdry 
and insignificant in the presence of that little company in the library 
uf the Wilcox house in Buffalo. It was apparently a gathering of pro- 
fessional and business Americans, coming hastily from their vocations 
to the meeting. 

"There was an interregnum of a few hours in the Chief Magistracy of 
the Eepublic. The long silence in the library which had become painful 
was broken by a few scarcely audible words of the Secretary of War. 
A brief pause and then the emphatic announcement by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the continuance of the policy of JIcKinley for the peace, progresa 
and honor of our beloved country lifted every one out of despair, Roose- 
velt, with his youthful and his magniflcentj athletic personality, and the 
terrible earnestness of his little speech, seemed to personify the indom- 
itable vigor of that American conquest arid industrial and commercial 
evolution, and its continuance, of which McKinley, in the public mind, 
was largely the creator and wholly the representative. In repeating 
the words of the judge administering the oath, Roosevelt extended his 
hand over his head to the full length of his arm. He closely followed 
each sentence, and his ending seemed almost as if it was a salvo of ar- 
tillery: 'And so I swear.' 

"That little company had only a few minutes before left the house 
of the murdered President, and now they were extending congratula- 
tions to liis successor who had assumed the greatest office which man 
can hold, and had become Chief Magistrate of the most powerful coun- 
try in the world." 

Commenting upon the act of the assassin at Buffalo, Senator Depew 
eaid: 

"It is singular that the United States, possessing the freest govern- 
ment the world has ever known, its Presidents, with the exception of 
Washington, all having come from the humbler conditions and the ten- 
ure in the Chief Magistracy ending in four years, in thirty-six years 
three of them should have been assassinated. Autocratic Russia is a 
Jjotbed of conspiracy against the Czars, yet only one ruler in Russia has 
i 'been murdered in the period covering the life of the American Republic. 
I The 600 years of the Hapsburg house and nearly as many oy^eHohen- 
■jsoUem dynasty have been free from the tragedy of assaa^^^^^^^^liily 
■•nne member of the house of Savoy, King Humbert, fell a| 
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sin's hand. The EngliHh throne has been free from these crimes for 
a thousand years. In I->anc-(.> in thirty years one of her Presidents has been 
af)»a8HiDatcd ; n'ith tlie exception of Henry IV, none of her Icings or em- 
l»(*n)r8. The immunity of rulers of Continental Europe is ascribed to the 
eare of guards. There are no speeial precautions surrounding the move- 
ments and residence of the English sovereign. 

"The murder of Lincoln was not the act of an anarchist and was as 
deeply regretted by tlie South, whose wrongs Booth thought he -was 
avenging, as by the North. Had Lincoln lived, the reconstruction of the 
South on lines satisfactory to its intelligence would have come mocb 
sooner. The assassination of a ruler has always defeated the purpose of 
the attack by intensifying the power of the government assailed. The 
assassination of Garfield was the crime of an addle-brained egotist seek* 
ing notoriety, without accomplices or sympathizers. 

"President McKinley was the most beloved of our Presidents. Be- 
yond any of them, he possessed the affection of the whole American peo- 
ple. Parties and partisanship liad ceawd to have any enmity toward 
him personally. lie was not only the best friend of the workingman 
and the wage-earner who ever filled the place of ruler of a great coun- 
try, but they all knew it and so irgarded him. Notwithstanding these 
facts, this most popular of Presidents fell a victim to a conspiracy. His 
death was brought about as a result of teachings of a iM>1itioal school 
which, so far as they dare, approve and applaud the crime. 

"The conditions which give comparative safety to European rulers 
luid make the position of President of the X'nited States tlio most haz- 
ardous place in the world, iimst be considered in the protection to be 
given in the future to our Presidents. All Continental governments by 
concert of action among the police of the several countries locate, iden- 
tify and exchange descriptions of anarchists and anarchist groups. 
They arrest them on the sliglitest pretext, and in various ways endeavor 
to make life unbearable for them. The reds have in the main fled from 
these countries to find asylum only in CSreat Ilritain and the Unite*! 
States. They work a vigorous pro])aganda through their publications 
for use on the Continent. The Scotland Yard police keep the I^ondon 
anarchists under constant surveillance. The anarchist leaders in Rus- 
sia are all foreigners, as with us, with the exceiition of one or two. The 
leaders in Great Britain order that no outrages be committed there. 
They know that any attempt on the life of the sovereign would lead to 
the expulsion of them all. 
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"The reds have discovered that in the United States there is such 

I absolute freedom that there is no law, I^ederal or State, under which 
anything worse can happen than brief imprisonment if unsuccessful, 
and execution only if successful, to the member of their society upon 
whom the lot falls to assassinate a President, a governor, a judge or a 
policeman. The chief tenets of the anarchist organizatlou being revolu- 
tion of society by killing those who carry out its Jaws, now how can we 

L protect our President and have him as safe from these assaults as Euro- 

[ pean sovereigns? 

"In the first place, President Loubet of the French Eepublic does not 

' attend public meetings, speak from the platform or railway cars, move 
around in an apijroachable and conspicuous way to fairs and exposi- 
tions, nor hold open levees for the shaking of hands. Whenever he ap- 
pears he 13 guarded by secret police. They know his route, and, them- 

I selves inconspicuous, keep a constant watch on the President and those 
near him. Our Presidents are in the habit of shaking hands with every- 
body who wishes Mherever they temporarily stop or have been stay- 
ing. Can we afford, when the life of the President is so important to 
every interest of the country, to have him continue this ceremony with- 
out restriction or limitation? The American people number 77,000,000. 
It would be almost impossible for a President in his four years in office 
to shake hands with 50,000 persons. Considering that some one person 
in this insignificant proportion of our people might precipitate a tragedy 
that would plunge the whole country into gi-ief and disturb commercial 
and industrial conditions, the question arises, Can we afford to continue 
to imperil our Presidents? 

"We must begin at the fountain head and stop the reservoirs of 
European anarchy pouring into our country. Such certification of im- 
migrants must be had as will establish a proper environment and asso- 
fintion abroad before they pass our immigrant inspectors. Supplement- 
ing this, there should be under proper safeguards the power lodged 
somewhere to expel known enemies of our laws and country. Legisla- 
tion should also be adopted by the Federal Government and all States 
that will take attempts upon the life of the President which fail out of 
the category of mere assaults." 

Senator Depew's remarks about safeguarding Presidents should have 

I tbe^nost respectful attention, for they are founded on information. 




CHAPTER VL 

MCKINLEY'S BOYHOOD AMD EABLY MANHOOD. 

HcEliiler>s Bofhood u Told bj Hli Holher-Hb Stesdj BIh to iMteaUp— Av Be 8ta«M 
and tireir Strong— HIb Early Tariff Speeehet— Tlw Law that Bean Hli Kaae— Us 
Olject-LesMn He Gare the Conntr; In HI* Jcoraej AeraM tha CaatlBeat— 1. Staiy af HIm 
u a B«r-HoldIer— UIb Story ef lili Own KefUneat. 

There has been no man of great prominence in our history, against 
-wliom the cry of e»tabli»biug a class of rulers other than onr citixeos, 
native and naturalized, aud doing something to abridge the Ubertira of 
the people at large, was less applicable In reason, than to President 
MuKiuley. He always was for the largest extension of manhood snf- 
frage,and forthe protection of the ballot and the ballot box — the accept- 
ance of all honest votes aud their counting as voted. Tbere never was an 
utterance of bis touching this fundamental theme that was not clear and 
large in its liberality, and this was a lifelong recognition in the broadest 
sense of the supreme aovereiguty of the people of the United States. 

In his boyhood, in the district of inamifacturing industries of Ohio, 
he studied the problem of the protection of American labor as a question 
that came home to the house of his father, who was a workingman. In 
the literal use of the word; and one of the first things said of him, as he 
became known after his war experiences, aud was a lawyer, is that he 
did that unusual thing — made a protectionist speech "interesting." The 
famous Thomas Corwin, the great wit and orator of his time, found 
nothing so dillicult as to interest the people of the AV est about the tariff. 
The tendency of ptiblie speakers on that subject was to employ too many 
figures, and give them in combinations of inti'ieacy. Young McKioley 
put the mathematics of the matter on the anvil, red hot, and hammered 
the metal into implements,making the sparks fly. FFe was strong-handed, 
and was deeply grounded and minutely informed. lie addressed the men 
of toil in the fields and shops, and had the excellent and commanding 
quality of sincerity. Xo man Iieard him wlio did not know that whatever 
errors there might be in his sayings, he was speaking his own convic- 
tions and was smiting the iron when it was hot, doing it heartily, and in 
a masterly way putting a fine finish on his work, beginning with blows 
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' like those delivered by a blacksmith and toucliing it up at last witli 

strokes that gave symmetry to the blade he fashioned and added an edge. 

The mothers of Washington, Grant, Garfield, and Mi;Kinley saw 

their sons Presidents, but Washington parted with his mother never to 

see her again, when on the way to be inaugurated the fii'st time. Mrs. 

I Grant and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison lived to have the honor of seeing 

their fathers as guests in the White House. Nancy Allison McKinley 

t gave thisaccount of her illustrious eon in a conversation repoi-ted by the 

I Journal of December 27, 1896: 

"Don't think my bringing np has much to do with making my son 
William the President of the United States. I had six children, and 
, I had all my own work to do. I did the best I could, of course, but I 
\ could not devote all my time to him. 

"William was naturally a good boy, but he was not particularly a 
, good baby. He began to take notice of things when very young. He 
^ was a healtliy boy. 

"We lived in a village and he had plenty of outdoor air and exercise. 
He was a good boy in school and his teachers always said he was very 
bright. He had his little squabbles with his brothers and sisters, like 
all other children do. I guess I never paid much attention to that. 
He was always obedient, however, affectionate and very fond of his 
home. 

"We were Methodists, though we never went to the extent of curbing 
the innocent sports of the children. William was takou to Sunday 
school about the same time that he began his studies in the village 
Bchoolhonse. He continued a faithful attendant every Sunday till he 
"went away to the war. I brought np all my children to understand 
that they must study and improve their minds. 

"My ideas of an education were wholly practical, not theoretical. 
I put my children into school just as early as they could go alone to the 
teacher, and kept them at it. I did not allow them to stay away. As 
you may imagine, I had little time to help in their studies, though I 
kept track of their work in a general way through the reports of their 
teachers. I did most of the household work, esrept the wasliing and 
ironing, and made nearly all the children's clothes; but T saw that the 
^children were up in the morning, had brealifast and were promptly 
wady for school. 

"That was the way the days of every week began for me. Oura was 
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a tiur<I, carneitt life. My husband was always an earlj riser and off 
to tiis n'urk. I am now speaking of our life at Niles. At Poland he 
wus away from Iiome must of the tinie» and the whole burden of the 
family t-ares fell on me. 

''We moved to Poland when William was abont eleven jean of 
age. We went there because the schools were better. My husband 
wus a foundryman and his work kept him at Niles. 

"William was a great hand for marbles, and he was very fond of 
his bow and arrows. He got so that he was a veij good shot with the 
arrow and could hit almost anything that he aimed at. The thing he 
luvcd beat of all was a kite. It seems to me I never went into the 
kitcheu without seeing a paste pot or a ball of string waiting to be 
made into a kite. Lie ncrer cared much for pets, 1 don't believe he 
(-»'er had one. 

"We did not own a horse, so he never rode or drove. He was always 
teasing me to be allowed to 'go barefoot' the minute he came home from 
school. Id 'going barefoot,' when he stubbed a toe or bruised his foot, 
he was as proud as a king in showing the injury to the other boys. 
When summer came he always had a stone bruise. His shoes came off 
before the snow had left the ground. 

"Although William had no taste for fishing, and rarely, if ever, 
attempted the sport, he was fond of swimming In the deep pool on 
Vellow Creek, a little way above the dam. The swimming hole was 
readied by the loft bank of the river, after crossing the bridge, and was 
shaded by a large black oak that spread its branches far over the water, 
riere the boys used to go after school on warm summer evenings and 
splash in the water for some time. 

"Our first home in Poland was on the main street, just east of thf. 
comer store. It was — and still is — a frame building, painted slate 
color, and was not as large as the houses we afterward dwelt In. Our 
fecnnd residence was further down the street, toward the mill, where 
Dr. Elliott now lives. The third house, now occupied by Mrs. Smithers, 
was on the other side from the other two, and we had a veranda along 
rhe entire front of the house. 

"■William was promptly entered nt the seminary and developed 
strong inclinations to study. In tii^u he became a member of the liter- 
ary association In the Poland Union Seminary, and I frequently heard 
of his taking part in the debates and other literary contests. Mrs, 
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Morse, who was his teacher, says that he excelled in the study of lan- 
guages, although he was fairly 'good at figures.' I know that he was a 
constant reader, and by the time he was fifteen he began to read poetry, 
being especially fond of Longfellow and Whittier, and, I believe, Byron. 
From this time of his boyhood he gave up most of his sports except ball 
playing, swimming and skating. The boys played ball on the com- 
mon behind the seminary. 

"Practically, the McKinleys were very strong abolitionists, and 
William early imbibed very radical views regarding the enslavement 
of the colored race. As a mere boy he used to go to a tannery kept 
by Joseph Smith and engage in warm controversies on the slavery 
question. Mr. Smith was a Democrat, and so were several of the work- 
men about the tannery. These disputes never seemed to have occas- 
ioned any ill-feeling toward William^ because he was always popular 
with the very men with whom he had the most controversy. 

"This fact was shown by his being selected as a clerk at the little 
postoffice. As William grew older he developed fondness for the 
society of young men. This was encouraged by me. He had always 
shown great affection for his sisters, often preferring, as a boy, to 
remain indoors with them on holidays rather than to join in sports with 
other boys on the common. 

"His boyhood days ended when he left home to go to the war. That 
took him out into the world in the broadest sense. Except for a few 
weeks spent at Allegheny, this, his first absence from home, was spent 
in a camp of war. 

"What do I regard as essential in bringing up a boy to be President? 

"I can scarcely say; there are so many things to teach boys. They 
should be taught to be honest in dealing with their fellow men. They 
should win the respect and confidence of all. Then boys should be 
brought up to love home, if you want to make good men, or Presidents 
either, of them. 

'"The home training, such as is inculcated in the true American 
home, is a great safeguard to the lad» of this country. Boys, to be 
good men, must be good to their parents. Any boy who wants to be 
President should be honest and truthful, and he should love his home, 
his family and his country. 

«No boy will ever be President who is afraid of hard wort. 1 think 
ellglon l8 a great benefit to a boy. I know William was a bright boy 
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and a good bojc, but I nevor drearaod that ho would be President of 
the United Stales. 

"After all, I don't believe I did raise the boy to be President. I 
tried to bring up the boy to be a good man, and that Ib the best that 
any mother can do. The first thing I knew, my son tnmed around and 
began to raise me to be the mother of a President." 

The age of William McKinley when he enlisted as & soldier of the 
United States was seventeen years. Once, In the first term of his Presi- 
dency, he corrected a statement by a lady that he and Senator Foraker 
were of the same age when they entered the army as enlisted men. The 
President said that at the date of beginning military service the Senator 
was a year his junior; and a parallel of interest could be drawn as to 
their promotion and occupation, when they returned to civil life. 

Their intelligence, business capacity and soldierly enterprise, bravery 
and solicitude for t-hances of daring, and energy in improving them, 
showed that they did very well, considering they were not pressed into 
high places by personal infiuences vigilant to call attention to their mer* 
Its. They were not of the same army, Foraker being identified with the 
Western and McKinley with the Eastern lines of operation. They were 
high-spirited young men, and gained early the consideration of capable 
offioers. McKinley was a private in the regiment commanded by Colonel, 
afterwards President, B. B. Hayes, and an early episode in his career 
would indicate that of a disposition to assert his rights as a boy carrying 
a gun, to have a good gun issued to him. An American soldier generally 
knows something aboutagun,and objects seriouslytohandling a Weapon 
inferior to that in possession of the enemy. This was observable at the 
opening of the Spanish war, when the Spanish had Mausers and smoke- 
less powder, while some of the United States troops had Springfield 
rifles, asserted by the dissatisfied to be antiquated. This, it is to be 
remembered, was a state of things conspicuous in front of Santiago. 

It was one day in an Ohio camp of instruction, before McKinley's 
regiment was ready for the field, that the boys were aroused and full of 
wratli because they had served to them guns of inferior quality. There 
was no disorder, but there were manifestations of dissatisfaction that 
caused protests to be made hardly in strict accord with military discip- 
line, and McKinley was one of the boys who stood up for a better gun. 
lie had very little to say, but was in the front line, when Colonel Hayes 
eame to the rescue, and made a brief speech that was not, forgotten 
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for a long time. The Colonel admitted that tlie guns were not fit to 

be given to the regiment, biit were the best, indeed the only, guns that 

could be found for them. He called attention to the fact that in the 

Army of the ilcvolution the arms were often not snitable to be taken 

into active service. After reciting familisir anecdotes of the experience 

F of the fathers, he invited the boys to take notice they would need a good 

I deal of drilling before the firearms would be used on the battlefield, 

Land that by the time they were sent under fire, they would have rifles 

I that would be satisfactory, if they could be provided by the Government, 

which was making the utmost exertions to equip the men who were 

I going forth to fight for the country, in the most becoming manner for 

[ efficiency. In conclusion, the Colonel mentioned the oath taken when 

I mustered into service, and with stern words, but a kindly manner, 

adjourned the meeting, and the boys labored assiduously with the old 

muskets, until there was an exchange that was agreeable. The speech 

of Colonel Hayes on the gun question did much to make the officers 

and enlisted men acquainted, and they liked each other all the belter. 

Major McKinley attended often the reunions of his regiment, the 
Twenty-third, and was in high favor with his comrades. In 1S77 his 
share of the encampment was to read a history of the services of the 
regiment, which was as follows: 

MCKINLEY'S nLSTOET OF HIS OWX HEGIMENT IN THE CIVIL WAB, 

The complete history of any one of the active veteran regiments from 
Ohio is almost the history of the war itself. The grand march of 
Sherman to the sea has its full record of events written in many Ohio 
regiments. Grant's great army of assault against Richmond finds its 
struggles and sacrifices, its defeats and its victories, fully told in Ohio's 
part in the war, while Sheridan's brilliant triumphs in the Shenandoah 
Valley cannot be written without Sheridan and the Ohio regiments. 

The Twenty-third Ohio, whose first enlistment was fir three years, 
was one of the first orifjinal three years' regiments mvistered into the 
United States service from Ohio at Camp Chase, on the 11th day of 
June, 1861. In July, ISfil, the regiment commenced active service in 
. 'West Virginia under General Itosecrans, and from this time to its 
naster out in the summer of 1865 was for the mo.st part engaged in 
active campaigning. Its first battle was that of Carnifax Ferry, Sep- 
mber 10, 1861, famous to us chiefly because it was our first battle. 
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and enjoyable because our part in it was neither ilifln-ult nor daugerons, 
and for the additional reason that Floyd, under cover of the uiylil, 
accommodated us by evacuating liis sfrongbold, thus sparing ub a 
renewal of the conflict in the morning. I will not pause before Bterner 
events, which were soon to await us, to detail our experiences during the 
winter of 1861 and early spring of 1862. The expedition to Princeton, 
always in the advance; the burning of the Tillage by the Confederate 
forces, the almost daily skirmishing with a retreating fo^ the battle 
with General Ileath, against fearful odds; the want of snppliea, onr 
bcimtlful camp at Flat Top moontain — ^tbe simple snggestion of theae 
scattering incidents will bring a crowd of memories to yonr mind, and 
fill up the gup whicli my limited time forces me to omit in thla narra- 
tive of the regiment. 

WITH ABMT OF POTOUAa 

From these experiences, In August, 1862, with General Cox*8 
division, wo pass to the Army of the Potomac, and you will long 
remember that famous march, averaging over thirty miles per day for 
three days, to the boats that were waiting to transport us to our rail- 
road connections. From Washiugton we moved on to Frederic, where, 
after little resistance and some fighting, we entered that beautiful 
city. There on to Middletown, and just fifteen years ago to-day. In this 
very month, and upon this very day of the month — September 14, 1862 
— Cox's division fought the battle of South Mountain, the Twenty-third 
taking an active and conspicuous part in that engagement — a battle 
which for tlie skill and adroitness of its management, the fury and 
intensity of its execution, has few parallels in foreign or domestic wan* 
— the real courage displayed then and there, by both ofBeers and men, 
was an example of the after brilliant career of the regiment and divis- 
ion. Three bayonet charges wore made, following in close succession 
up the steeps of that rugged slope, and, although the lieutenant-colonel 
commanding tlie regiment, to whom all looked for inspiration and direc- 
tion, fell severely wounded at the head of his command, and two 
hundred of our brave comrades "fell where they fought," to the right 
and to the left, undaunted and unchecked yon followed your new com- 
mander until Cox's division was master of the field and the ritnation. 
South ^Innntain was a splendid victory, tb^ngh achieved at great cost. 
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AT BATTLE OP ANTIETAM. 

Quickly followed Antletam, one of the great battles of the war- 
Cos's division, on the extreme left, constantly and Heverely exposed, 
maintained itself throughout the day^'s desperate fighting and charging. 
The colors of the Twenty- third, shot down, are quickly replanted, a new 
line formed, another charge and the enemy retires. Conspicuous in 
the movement which carried the enemy's position at the famous stone 
bridge on the National right — the death trap of the Antietam battle- 
field — was the Twenty-third. The Kanawha division had done its duty 
well — it was thanked in general orders. Cox was made a Major-Gen- 
eral, the eagle gave place to star on the shoulders of Crook, Scammou 
was alike promoted, and our wounded Hayes, to the delight of oflicers 
and men, was made the Colonel of the regiment he had so long com- 
manded. Back again to the Kanawha; but before we reach its beauti- 
ful river and picturesque valleys the Confederate General Stuai-t gives 
us a little chase into Pennsylvania. 

The winter quarters at the mouth oC the Great Kanawha — theuce 
back to Charleston in March, 18IJ3; tbe movement against Kaleigh; 
the whirl through Ohio after John Jlorgan, the tirtit at New Itiver bridge, 
its burning, the crossing of Bait Pond mountain, the latter forbidding 
description; a rocky, mountain pass, where every boulder in the road 
was like a little mountain; it was enough to appal the stoutest hearts. 
But the battle of Cloyd ^louutain, under General Crook, famous in the 
regiment's history, must command a passing word. Skillful and 
furious, it tried the metal of the best men of the command. The 
Twenty-third was on the right of the First Brigade, and over the beauti- 
ful meadow which intervened, the troops move grandly at a double 
quick — ^the ball and canister of the enemy having little perceptible 
effect upon their well-formed line; down to the ugly stream which inter- 
posed its obstruction, in full sight and range of the Confedenites. 
Without a halt, on they dash into it and across it. "Then with a yell, 
amidst shrapnel and shell," the ascent is commenced — quick and 
furious the charge is continued amid heavy fire of musketry; the 
enemy's works are taken, their artillery captured, and another great 
l^Tietory is added to the regiment's scroll of fame. Staunton is at last 
■reached, and hei'c the term i>f service of the regiment expires. 

Although a hard and dangerous campaign is before us, the bulk of 
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what waaieft enrolled tliemaelvfs f(»r atiotlicr three years with UDfalter- 
iug devotiou lo the great cause, and with the deterralnntion to remain 
at the front uufil treason was dcsli-oyed antl tlie iniily nf the Nation 
was established. Not pausing; at liinwiiNliiirf,' iiii.l I in- nsisijunx. ^vliich 
everywhere greeted us, nor ut Ij^xiin^luu and nai- aiuiiipiiui eulruiice 
into that city aftei; the Cnufederates hud destroyed the bridge, on to 
Lym-hburg we mareh, meeting and driving the enemy at every point, 
capturing their artillery, moving lilie the resistless current of a mighty 
river. Acknowledging no impediments and yielding to no resistance, 
nothing could then have tstooU between our advance column and Lynch- 
burg but command to halt from one higher in command tban a Crook, 
11 Hayes, or a Duval. Lynchburg, that coveted priae, was within its 
grasp; but lo! in the morning it was too late; the shadea of night had 
fafely guided re-enforcements from Itidimond to that beleaguered gar- 
rison, the op|H)rtuiiity of the previous night was gone, and we were at 
the mercy of the enemy. The command fought with the highest pos- 
sible courage, but overpowered by exr<'ssive numbers, surrounded on 
all sides, it took the genius of a Crook, the steady, vigorous hand of 
a IJayps, and the thorough <li»cipliue of the troi)pM to save us from 
complete capture or a dreadful slaughter. Two days and two nights, 
without sleep or rest, jmrt of the time wholly without food; fighting 
and nmrehing and suffering, it seeiuH to me, as I recall it, almost 
unreal and incredible that men could or would suffer such discomforts 
or hardships; hut, my friends, it was all real — indeed I have not told 
half the suffering that was endured ujnm that retreat. Without 
flinching, the regiment obeyed every order that was given, unfalteringly 
it moved wherever duty summoned, without a muruuir of complaint 
or a word of dissatisfaction — silently, grandly, patiently, and cour- 
ageously they bore it all. Hig Sewall mountain Is reached, and, though 
we had sat at its base and viewed its summit many times before, we 
gave it ttirice welcome, for here was rest for the footsore and weary 
soldier and food for liis almost exhausted body. 

WITH SHKHinAN AT WINCHESTER. 

From here we were ordered to Martinaburg with General Crook, 
thence to Cabletown, and now comes a day of supreme peril — the flght 
and surprise at Snicker's gap. The T\venty-third and Thirty-sixth Ohio 
are completely surrounded by two divisions of Confederate cavalry; but, 
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with a courage bom of deaperation, they mow down the solid column 
which stands between them and safety, and again are ready for a new 
encounter, which they find at Winchester on the 24th of July, 1S64. 
Thia battle-scarred and war-beaten place was to be the theater of 
another engagement, which to us jiroved highly disastrous. Our regi- 
ment, three times recruited, lost over one-sixth of its force, but never its 
old spirit and discipline, and when at Martinsburg Crook ordered an 
attack upon the rebel cavalry, it was done with the old shout of tri- 
amph, and they were sent whirling back to their reserve — the infantry, 
I must hasten on. Sheridan comes with a re-enforcement of cavalry 
and infantry and is placed chief in command. Now commences a waltz 
up and down the valley, fighting and skirmishing, first at this point, 
and then at another, intrenching ourselves for a little while here and 
then over yonder. Halltown becomes the scene of a sharp and decisive 
conflict between Hayes' brigade and Kershaw's division, resulting in 
a marked victory, routing the enemy and capturing many prisoners. I 
witnessed nothing through the war more plucky and determined than 
the affair just mentioned. It was the dash of snblirae and wicked 
audacity. Skirmisl 28 were the order of the day, until September 3d, 
when the night battle at Benyville was fought by Crook's division, con- 
tinuing until after 10 o'clock. It was a grand spectacle! the flashes 
from the musketry and artillery illuminating the field with the bril- 
liancy of a thousand gas jets. I pass over and on to the battle near 
Winchester, September 19th, called officially, I believe, the battle of 
Opequan. This was a general engagement in which the forces on both 
sides stubbornly contested the field. For a time the fortunes of war 
waned, when at last our line received a shock which secured the Con- 
federates an advantage. Crook's army was then hurried to the front, 
and, in reaching its assigned place, Hayes, impatient of delays and 
obstructions, dashed into that deep and iuaurpassable morass, never 
before traversed by the foot of man, his horse sinking almost from 
sight; now dismounted, he leaps to his saddle again, and, floundering, 
struggling, and wading, he reaches the other side in safety; then at 
the word of command the Twenty-third followed its old commander 
over the dangerous marsh, determined to go wheresoever he led them. 
Then into line; charge after charge is made; desperate and more 
deaperate they grew, grape and canister were fast thinning out our 
Planks; another assault, and the ponderous columns met in the shook of 
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the battle; then the death grapple and the BhoutH of victory went ug 
from Sheridan's forces, as when sturms the welkin rend. 

We had won the day. Winchester was ours with the key to the 
valley of the Shenandoah. 

I'^ollowing here was Crook's brilliant flank movement along North 
Mountain and the enemy's left, by which they were dislodged and 
driven from their stronghold in utter ront and demoralization. Think- 
ing only of personal safety, they left camp, equipage, artillery, and 
stores, giving us undisputed poflsession of what was believed to be an 
impregnable position. Strategic in its conception, impetuons In its 
execution, it stamped General George Crook as one of the foremost 
Generals in the war. This was thought to be the last of Early, but it 
was not. His silence and seeming inertness following Fisher's Hill 
were only the cover of a well planned and skillfully executed assault 
upon our Hues upon the morning of October 19, 1864, at Cedar Creek. 
Memory cannot soon forget Cedar Creek. The complete rout, the 
sweeping disaster of the morning — the glorious, grand victory of the 
evening! Memorable in the annals of that army, significant to the 
fountry at large, it quickened and unified public sentiment in the North, 
and Ktirrod up emotions everywhere, such as no conflict up to that 
lime had done. I will not, I cannot, describe the anguish of defeat in 
the morning, or the hallelujahs of victory in the evening. 

Historians have tried it only to fail — it cannot be written. The 
men only who were a part of the day's changing fortunes are conscious 
of it. The morning was ushered in, gloomy and indescribable; the even- 
ing closed grand, triumphant, unspeakable, and full of glory. It is the 
Marengo of the American rebellion, grander, and singularly more bril- 
liant and exceptional than Marengo, for Napoleon retrieved his defeat 
and losses of the morning by the arrival of a fresh and well disciplined 
corps, while the army of the Shenandoah retrieved its great disasters 
by the arrival, not of a corps, nor a division, but of a single man — the 
gallant Phil Sheridan — 

Who had ridden all the way 

From Winchester town to save the day. 

Here ends the most thrilling incidents of the regiment's history, and 
here the downfall of the Confederacy was clearly prefigured. The re- 
mainder of the regiment's service, a part of which was in the division 
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commanded by that dietinguished soldier, General S. S. Carroll, whose 
almost countless wounds attest his conrage and devotion, consisted of 
camp and picket duty, hard marches, and frequent skirmishes, until the 
final surrender at Appomattox courthouse was everywhere proclaimed. 

As the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, Congressman 
McKinley's policy became the McKinley law, and in due course the Sol- 
dier and Statesman was elected President, and the country, knowing 
the man and his measure, and measures illustrated in its prosperity, ac- 
cepted the truth of his contentions. No man ever had more magnificent 
confirmation than he of public policy. 

The theories that were opposed to the principles of McKinley had a 
remarkably vigorous presentation in the many speeches of the Presi- 
dential candidate, under whose leadership the antagonisms were mus- 
tered, but there was for McKinley the evidence of things done, the testi- 
mony of events; and when his second election as PresideL.t took place, 
f and it was certified that there was not to be a change in American pol- 

' icy, then there came to pass a movement in Europe — the central point of 

the development of agitation being in Vienna — looking to a confederacy 
of Empires, to institute protection for the European peoples against the 
conquering progress of North America in the manifestation of sui)erior 
resources under enlightened administration of wholesome protective 
I laws, made by the people for the people. The journey of the President of 

I the United States across the continent was an object-lesson to the pow- 

ers of Europe, that the foundations of American prosperity grew firm as 
broad, that the American people had emerged from the hands of those 
who would belittle their greatness. The Government was going on, with- 
L out a jar, while the President was at his home in Ohio. The President 

' gave his presence to the Pan-American Exposition, in part because it 

was Pan-American, and offered the occasion to celebrate the progress of 
I that which the Eilipinos call the Great North American Hepublic. 

At this point of our historical advancement, expansion, elevation, 
1 opulence, progress — the anarchist appeared with his pistol, and fired his 

L significant, sinister, murderous shot. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MtKINl.EY AND PHIL SHERIDAN. 

ITho Sheridan Found First at the End of Hb Fumu Klde fhm Wlncheiter to a Lost 
BatUefleld that >Yaa Soon Regained— A Letter Frem McKlnlef te Kuat Ualrtead. 

William McKiuU-y, ilic third martyr President, was the first man 
Sliei'idiin f<iutid at the end of hiH ride from Winehestcr down to the fight, 
who could tell what had Jiappened and where the men the General n-anted 
wvve. The I'resident was one of the heroes of the battle. 

The nioKt spirited, brilliant and striking of the poems of the war of 
the States and sections of uur reunited country is that by Thomas 6u- 
chanan liead on "Sheridan's Ride," at the end of which the General 
steadied the lines that had been broken, regained the lost field and won a 
decisive victory. 

It happened that the author of this book was personally much inter- 
ested in Head's poem, for at the time it was written bis residence was next 
door to Read's on the south side of East Eighth street, Cincinnati, and 
5Ir. Halstead heard all about the poetry before it was read in public by 
James E. Murdock, in Pilie's Opera House, Cincinnati, and printed next 
day in the Cincinnati Couiniercial. Mr. Read was called before the cur- 
tain after the reading, which was a thrilling success and n dramatic scene, 
and received an ovation that rewarded him for his evening's work. His 
brother-in-law, Cyrus Garrett, had returned from his plow manufactory 
to his home — .Mr. and 3trs. Read were his guests — and b?, throwing down 
Harper's "Weekly before Read, said in his very practical way: "There, 
lieud, is something you ought to write about." 

The first i)age was filled with Sheridan on his black horse at full speed 
down the Winchester turnpike, riding to the sound of the artillery that 
was echoing from the slopes of the Ulue Ridge, and thundering along the 
splendid valley of Virginia. Oarrett and his wife, who was the poet's 
sister; Read and his wife, a slender and beautiful woman with golden 
liair, and the celebrated actor and elocutionist, Murdock, sat down to 
supper. 

Read was silent and i)ensive, and, as when he wrote "Drifting," he 
could have said, "Jly soul to-day is far away." He had hardly tasted food 
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when he whispered to his wife: "Please bring to our room presently i 
a pot of tea." He was already absorbed in writing when he got the tea, 
and hiB wife glided away. 

In a couple of hours he appeared in the parlor with some blotted and 
scribbled sheets and read the immortal lines. But be did not read as weJl 
as he wrotOj and, when he had concluded, Murdock snatched the manu- 
script and coined every word, and made the coin ring as he read, saying 
at the conclusion: "The very thing for me to read to-morrow night at 
the opera house," and the roof of the house, being strongly fastened with 
iron rods, held fast while it was done. 

Uajor JIcKinley was one of the soldiers who stood with the colors 
while Sheridan rode down from Winchester. His extraordinary intelli- 
gence, ability and bravery made him well known to Sheridan, Wright, 
Crook and Hayes, and without favor he had won promotion by gallantry 
on other fields. It was not until he was Governor of Ohio that the writer 
heard of the fact that it was to speak to him that Sheridan drew rein on 
his blacli steed when he reached the firm fragments of the line of battle, 
his staff strung out on the white pike for a mile, and Mr. Halstead wrote 
to the Major, requesting lilm to state the facts. Ue replied, and was asked 
to be allowed to publish the letter, but he said no ; that he did not care to 
get into print about himself. 

To all who were in the battle, or have studied the story of it, the letter 
following is a series of war pictures possessing the highest interest and 
charm : 



"State of Ohio, Executive Department, Office of the Governor, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 16, 1895. — My Dear Mr. Halstead: Upon my return from 
my Eastern trip I find yours of the 12th. I remember quite well the inci- 
dent mentioned- by you. I had been across the pike to put in position Colo- 
nel Dupont's battery, by order of General Crook, and as I returned I met 
Sheridan dashing up, and he asked me where Crook was. I took Sheridiin 
to Crook, and they and the staff went back of the red barn. It was there 
determined by Sheridan to make the charge. Then it was suggested that 
Sheridan should ride down the lines of the disheartened troops. His 
overcoat was pulled off him, and somebody took his epaulettes out of a 
box. The epaulettes were placed upon his shoulders — and my recollec- 
tion is that this was done by Colonel Forsythe and another officer. Then 
Sheridan rode down the lines. He was dressed in a new uniform. Sheri- 
dan alludes to this incident in his memoirs. 

"Very truly yours, W. McKINLEY." 
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This letter is of aaique valne, for Major McKinley had never cele* 
brntod himself as a boy soldier. The placing of the Dnpont battery, the 
meeting of Sheridan and Crook, the red barn, the new nniform and the 
epaulettes are in the simplest lasgnage and yet Tiridly realistic, and the 
poem must go with it: 

SHERIDAN'S BIDE. 
BT THOMAS BUCHANAN SBAa 

"Up from the Sooth at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affriglitcd air with a ehudder bore, 
Like a herald in baste, to the chieftain's door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar. 
Telling the battle was on once mor^ 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

"And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon's bar; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of tliat red sea unt'onf rolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

*'But there is a road from Winchester town, 
A good, broad highway leading down; 
And there, tlirough the flush of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 
Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight. 
As if be know the terrible need, 
He stretched away with his utmost speed; 
Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay. 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

"Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering South, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon's mouth, 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
ForelxKling to traitors the doom of disaster; 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battlefield calls; 
Every nen'e of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 
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"Under his epurning feet, the road, 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 
And the landscape sped away hehind, 
Like an otean flying before the wind, 
And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire. 
Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 
But lo! he is nearing his heart's desire; 
He is sDufBng the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 

"The first that the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops. 
What was done? What to do? A glance told him both ; 
Then striking his spurs with a terrible oath 
He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The Bight of the master compelled it to pause, 
With foam and with dust the hlack charger was gray; 
By the flash of his eye and the red nostril's play 
He seemed to the whole great army to say : 
*I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester down to save the day !' 

"Hurrah! Hurrah, for Sheridan! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah for horse and man ! 
And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldiers' Temple of Fame; 
There with the glorious General's name, 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright : 
'Here is the steed that saved the day, 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester, twenty miles away,' " 

The poet was never quite satisfied with the last stanza, and it is not a 
climax that crowns the work. The glow of inspiration faded when the 
story of the ride was told, but the far look into the future was truly a 
vision of fame. Sheridan had the same reason to be dissatisfied with the 
poetry about his ride that Sherman had with "Marching Through 
Georgia." Both got rather too much celebration for their comfort, hut 
thus it is that with poetry and music heroes are wedded to immortality. 
Bead served with General Lew Wallace as a staff officer during the siege 
of Cincinnati and was accused of riding in the spirit of his poetry, for 
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llie author of "Sberiilan's Ride" kept up witU "Ben Hur" one day when 
all the rt'st of the staff were left in a wild gallop over the Kentucky hills. 
He died in the Astor Ilouse a few days after his fiftieth birthday. 

Sheridau Iiad been on a hasty visit to Washington, and was sleep- 
ing at ■\Vintrhoster, having heard that all was quiet at the front, when 
the sound of firing was heard and he was awakened and as it was re- 
ported that there was not enough cannonading to mean a battle, he was 
not in a hurry until, as he says in his memoirs, he noticed that "there 
were many women at the doors and windows of the houses, who kept 
shaking their skirts at ns and who were otherwise markedly insolent in 
their deiiieauor ; but supposing this conduct to be instigated by their well- 
known and perhaps natural prejudices, I ascribed to it no unusual signifi- 
cance." 

lie says: "At the edge of the town I halted a moment, and there 
heard quite distinctly the sound of artillery firing In an unceasing roar. 
Concluding from this that a battle was in prepress, I now felt confident 
that the women along the streets had received intelligence from the battle- 
field by llie 'grapevine telegraph,' and were in raptures over some good 
news, while I as yet was utterly ignorant of the actual situation. Moving 
on, I put my head down toward the pommel of my saddle and listened 
intently, trying to locate and interpret the sound, continuing in this po- 
sition until we had crossed Mill Creek, about half a mile from Winchester. 
The result of my efforts in the interval was the conviction that the sound 
was increasing too rapidly to be accounted for by my own rate of motion, 
and that, therefore, my army must be falling back. At Mill Creek my 
escort fell in behind and we were going ahead at a regular pace, when, just 
as we made the crest of the rise beyond the stream, there burst upon our 
view the appalling spectacle of a panic-stricken army — hundreds of slight- 
ly wounded men, throngs of others unhurt, but utterly demoralized, and 
baggage wagons by the score, all pressing to the rear in hopeless confu- 
sion." 

At Kewtown Sheridan rode around the village and on this detour 
"met Major McKinley of Crook's staff," who "spread the news of my 
return," and then Sheridan says: 

"I then turned back to the rear of Oetty's division, and as I came be- 
hind it, a line of regimental flags rosenpont of the ground as it seomod, to 
welcome me. They were mostly the colors of Crook's troops, who had been 
stampeded and scattered in the surprise of the morning. The color hearers 
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I having withstood the panic, had formed behind the troops of Gettj. The 
line fl'itli the coloi-s was largely composed of officers, among whom I 
recognized Colonel R. B. Hayes, since President of the United States, 
one of the brigade commanders. Crook met me at this time, and strong- 
ly favored my idea of attacking, but said, however, that most of the 
troops were gone. General Wright came up a little later, when I saw that 
lie was wounded, a ball having grazed the point of his chin so as to draw 
the hlt'od plentifully." 

It will he noted that after meeting McKinley Sheridan "turned back" 
and then saw the regimental tlags rise from the ground and these were 
mostly the colors of Crook's troops. It was thus that Sheridan in his 
clear narrative testifies that JIajor JIcKinley was in front of the trooi>s 
of his division then — so that Sheridan had to "turn back" to find them— 
and was the first man who gave him the news intelligently and took him 
to Crook, one of the bravest and most competent officers in the army, who 
strongly favored the idea of assuming the offensive. 

North of the town where Sheridar met JIcKinley, who was at 
Crcot's order seeing to placing a battery to stand off the victorious Con- 
federates, Sheridan says : "I met a chaplain digging his heels into tlie 
Bides of his jaded horse, and making for the rear with all possible speed. 
I drew up for an instant, and inquired of him how matters were going at 
the front. He replied, 'Everything is lost, but all will lie right when you 
get there.* Yet notwithstanding this expression of confidence in me, the 
parson at once resumed his breathless pace to the rear." 

Sheridan saw the Confederates were getting ready to attack and 
"Major Forsythc now suggested that it would be well to ride along the 
line of battle before the enemy assailed us, fur although the troops liad 
• learned of my return, but few of them had seen me. Following liis sug- 
gestion, I started in behind the men, but when a few paces had been 
taken I crossed to the front and, hat in hand, passed along the entire 
length of the infantry line." He had been on the field nearly two hours at 
this time. The enemy were soon checked, and Sheridan says he was ready 
to assail about 4 o'clock, having been on the ground five hours and the 
way he sailed in was "by advancing my infantry line in a swinging move- 
ment, so as to gain the valley pike witJi my right between Middletown and 
the Belle Grove House, and when the order was passed along the men 
upvahed steadily forward with enthusiasm and confidence." 

Early's line on the right was lonirer than Sheridan's and there was 
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a momcDt of danger there, but Qeneral McMillan broke the Confederate 
at the re-entering angle by a counter charge, cutting off the flanking 
troops, and "Cueter, who T\-as jiurt then moving In frcnn the west ^de of 
Sliildle Marsh Brook, followed McMillan's timely blow with a charge of 
cavalry, but before startiug out on it, and while his men were forming, rid- 
ing at full speed himself, to throw his arms around my neck. By the time 
he had disengaged himself from this embrace the tro(^ broken by Mc- 
Millan had gaiDcd some little distance to their rear, but Custer's 
troopers, sweeping across the Middletown Meadows and down toward 
Cedar Creek, took many of them prisoners before they could reach the 
streams — so I forgave his delay." 

All was regained and twenty-four pieces of Confederate artillery 
and 1,200 prisoners taken. When the news reached Grant he "directed a 
galutc of 100 shotted guns to be fired into Petersburg," and President 
Lincoln wrote this letter : 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, Oct. 22, 1864. Major General Sher- 
idan: — With great pleasure I tender to you and your brave army the 
thanks of tlie nation, and my own personal admiration and gratitude, for 
the month's operations in tlie Shenandoah Valley, and especially for the 
splendid work of Oct. 19, 1864. Your obedient servant, 

"ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 

Sheridan was soon promoted to be a major general in the United 
States army. Major McKinley did his whole duty throughout the vicis- 
situdes of this memorable day, and all the soldiers who knew him on the 
field always name him to praise him. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
PRESIDENT Mckinley as a coNGBEesMAN. 

Oxtoen Ytmn of *i8tmiiio[is LUb" In Uie Honse-Ue Worked Hurd, IMd Kot Se«k to 
Pnib HiBMlf— At I«st Became a Leader and Had the Greater Share ef Bespoiul- 
bllitr for the Great Lanr that Bears His Kame— Gerrrmaodered Out or tlie Bouse 
He Had Two Termi of GoTemor— The Masterlr Logic of McKlnlef in Debattng the 
Twlir QnestiDiu 

It was in connection with tariff legislation in Congress that William 
McKinley^B reputation as a member of the House became a distinction 
known to the Nation. He had an early interest in and mastery of the 
effect of protective l^islation, that is, the discrimination of the Nation 
in favor of American workingmen. When William McKinley, Jr., as he 
wrote himself during his father's life, was born, William McKinley 
senior was the manager of an iron furnace. The younger McKinley bad 
practical information about the iron industry. The Civil War that broke 
out in 1861 found him a youth in tbe Allegheny college, but he entered 
the army and for fourteen mouths carried a musket. In tbe battle of 
Antietam his conduct won the hearts of bis regiment. Col. R. B. Ilayes 
had his left arm broken at South Mountain, and when at home recovering 
from his wound he recommended McKinley for a Lieutenant's commis- 
sion, and presently got it. lie was promoted for cause, and when the 
war neared the end he was Captain. Just a mouth before Lincoln fell 
a victim to Booth's bullet McKinley received from hira a commission as 
a Major by brevet in the volunteer army of the United States, "for 
gallant and meritorious services at the battles of Opequan, Cedar Creek 
and Fishers Hill." 

Fourteen months in the ranks in the army was a good preparation 
for sixteen years in Congress. It was in the Centennial year lS7(i that 
he was first nominated for Congress. He was eleeted by three thousand 
three hundred majority. During tbe progress of this canvass he visited 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelpliia, and was introduced by Jamc 
G. Blaine to a great audience, which lie captivated by his eloquence. 

He entered Congress at an auspicious time. His old Colonel, Hayes, 
was then PreMdent. and the fricndwhip between tliem gave him at the 
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8tart an iofluencc which it might have taken him time to vln ander other 
circumstnDces. But he soon commanded attention for himself. His 
power as a speaker gare him distinction, and his ability as a worker Id 
tomiuittces was soon recognized. He was reelected to the Forty-sixth, 
I'orty-stTenth, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth and Fifty-first 
Congresses. 

^A'hcn his opponents got the Legislature on local Issnes they added 
a. county baring a majority against the Itepublicans, and at last he was 
beaten. 

In 1877 Ohio went strongly Democratic, and the Legislature gerry- 
mandered the State so that McEinley found himself confronted by an 
adverse majority, of 2,586 in a new district. His opponent was Gen. 
. Afjuila Wiley, wlio Iiad lost a leg in the Federal service, and who was a 
worthy man. After a brilliant canvass McKinley was re-elected by a 
majority of 1,234. In 1880 his old district was restored, and he was 
unanimously renominated and elected by a majority of 3,571. In 1888 
he showed ability in opposing the Mills bill, representing approximately 
President Cleveland's policy of "tariff for revenue only." When the 
Republicans assumed control in 1889 be was appointed chairman of the 
Ways and Cleans Committee, and presently gave the Nation the great 
measure known as the JIcKinley bill. 

In 1884 he was a dolegate-at-Iarge from Ohio to the National Republi- 
can Convention and helped to nominate James G. Blaine. At the next Na- 
tional Convention lie represented the State in the same manner, and sup- 
porlrd John Sherman. At that convention, after the first day's balloting, 
the indications were that McKinley himself might be nominated. Then 
his liigh ideas of loyalty and honor showed themselves, for in a stirring 
speet-li he demanded that no votes be cast for liim. 

Then came a period of danger to the rising young Republican of Ohio, 
for there were Republicans wlio feared the tariff issue in the form that 
his nomination would bring it up. He was not afraid of it and won on it. 

In 1891 he was elected governor of Ohio byji majority of about 21,000 
over ex-Governor James E. Campbell, the nemocratic candidate. In 1892 
he was again a delegate-at- large to the National Convention at Minneap- 
olis, and was made permanent chairman. Altliough his name was not 
brought before the convention, yet he received 182 votes. 

In 1893 ^iajor JIcKinley was re-elected governor of Ohio by a ma- 
jority of 80,995. At the expiration of bis term he returned to Canton. 
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He Iiad been a political speaker and leader in Congress, known and ad- 
mired throngbout the country. 

William McKinley and Marcus A. Hanna were from tbe same part of 
the country. Hanna was tbe son of a graduate of the great medical school 
at Philadelphia and an orator. Marcus A. Hanna was a business man of 
courage and address and of vast and accurate intelligence. He formed 
the idea of going into politics because he thought business men were 
needed to aid in correctly informing the ];>eople; that politics should not 
be left exclusiyely in the hands of professional politicians. His acquaint- 
ance with McKinley was auspicious, agreeable and honorable to them- 
selves and useful to the country. 

MCKINLEY'S POnCEFUL LOGIC IN DEBATING THE TARIFF QUESTION IN 
CONGRESS, 

President ]\rcKinley, during his Congressional career, was consid- 
ered one of tbe cleverest debaters on tlie Ilepublican side of the House, 
and as the acknowledged cliampion of the policy of protection was 
frequently brought into verbal conflicts with th(! Democratic leadei-s, 
in which bis mcutal quickness and adroitness, combined with his thor- 
ough mastery of tbe subject, enabled him ti> rout liis opponent, and 
almost always to tbe great amusement of the House. Mr. McKinley 
did not deliberately go giinniny; for big game iu the early days of bis 
career to show bis skill as a debater. On the contrary, he always 
waited until some of the most distinguished and ready debaters on 
the Democratic side came afier him. Then, and not until then, did he 
talk back. Carlisle, Hewitt, Crisp, ilorrison. Mills, Wilson, and 
Springer frequently crossed swords with bim, and with all of them Jlr. 
McKinley more than held his own. 

The readiness displayed upon all occasions by !>[r. McKinley in 
answering questions or in furuinf; tbe tables upon bis adversary was 
generally spontaneous, but the most adroit and skillful iustanc<', when 
the Mills bill was under discussion, was undoubtedly iireuu'ditated. 
In this particular case Mr. McKinley deliberately led Congres.siiijiu 
Leopold Morse of Massacbiisetts into a trap, and then emphasized a 
tariff lesson which made tbe country laugh, and has never been for- 
gotten by those who witnessed the incident. Mr. Morse liad been one 
of the most able lieutcnanls of 'Sir. Alills in the latter's assault on the 
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tariff, and with Mr. Slills had been inteoBely coocemed at the coit of 
clothes to the laboring man, which, he argued, the Mills bill would 
reduce 100 per cent. To this Mr. McKinley replied: 

"Nobody, so far as I have learned, has expressed dissatisfactloD with 
the present price of clothing. It is a political objection; it is a party 
slogan. Certainly nobody is unhappy over the cost of clothing, except 
those who are amply able to pay even a higher price than is now 
exacted. 

"And, beBideB, if this bill should pass, and the effect would be (aa 
It inevitably must be) to destroy our domestic manufactures, the era 
of low prices would vanish, and the foreign manufacturer would com- 
pel the American consumer to pay higher prices than he has been 
accustomed to pay under the 'robber tariff,' so-called. I represent a 
district in which a large majority of the voters are workingmen. I 
have represented them for many years, and I have never had a com- 
plaint from one of them that their clothes were too high. Have you? 
Has any gentleman on this floor met with such complaint in his 
district?" 

3Ir. Morse — ^"They do not buy them of me." 

"No! Let us see. If they had bought of the gentleman from Massa- 
cliusetts it would have made no difference, and there could have been 
no complaint. Let us examine the matter." 

Mr. McKinley here produced a bundle containing a suit of clothes, 
which he opened and displayed, amid great laughter and applause. 

"Come, now, will the gentleman from Massachusetts know his own 
goods?" he asked, amid the continued laughter of the House. "We 
recall, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on Ways and Means talked 
about the laboring man who worked ten days at a dollar a day, and 
then wont with his $10 wages to buy a suit of clothes. It is the old 
story. It is found in the works of Adam Smith. I have heard it in this 
ITouse for ten years past. It has served many a free trader. It is the 
old story, I repeat, of the man who gets a dollar a day for his wages, 
and, having worked for the ten days, goes to buy hie suit of clothes. He 
believes he can buy it for just f 10, but the 'robber mauufacturers' have 
been to Congress and have got 100 per cent put upon the goods in the 
shape of a tariff, and the suit of clothes, he finds, cannot be bought for 
flO, but he is asked |20 for it, and so he has to go back to ten days 
more of sweat, ten days more of toil, ten days more of wear and tear of 
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muscle and brain to earn the $10 to purchase the Buit of clothes. Then, 
the chairman gravely asks, is not ten days entirely annihilated? 

Now, a gentleman who read that speech, or heard it, was so touched 
by the pathetic story that he looked into it and sent me a suit of clothes 
identical with that described by the gentleman from Texas, and he sent 
me alBO a bill for it, and here is the entire suit, 'robber tariffs and taxes 
and air have been added, and the retail cost is what? Just |10." 

Again the House broke out into laughter and when it had quieted 
down Mr. McKinley continued; ''So the poor fellow docs not have to 
go back to work ten days more to get that suit of clothes. He takes 
the suit with him, and pays for it just $10. But in order that there 
might be no mistake about it, knowing the honor and honesty of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Morse, he went to his store iu 
BoBton and bought the suit. I hold in my hand the bill." 

Mr. Morse was so disconcerted by the production of the actual suit 
of clothes and the receipt of his own Urin ia the hailts of CVngrews that 
he had not a word to say, nor had Mr, Mills. The House, on the Demo- 
cratic side, as well as the Republican, went into a paroxysm of laughter 
over the manifest discomfiture of the two, after which Jlr. McKinley 
concluded his remarks. 

\>TiTiTig the tariff debate in the early part of 1SS2 Mr. Hewitt of 
New York was considered one of the ablest and niost skillful debaters 
in the House. He was almost as much feared by his own party, the 
Democratic, as he was by the liepublican, because, while advocating 
a policy which would mean free trade, he was sulficientlj" interested in 
one great iniustry of the country — iron — to realize better than his 
Boothera brethren the calamity which would have followed to Ameri- 
can labor and industry had his policy been i)ut in operation. In trying 
to reconcile his somewhat antagonistic views the attention of Mr. 
Hewitt was called to some glaring inconsistencies contained in a speech 
of his and a set of resolutions of which he was the author. He iuter- 
rapted Mr. McKinley to explain that in order to preserve the iron and 
steel business we must do it by "a compensatory tariff." It was urged 
by the Democrats that the compensatory tariff was not a protective 
tarifT. 

Mr. McKinley yielded to him, and the following dialogue took place: 

Mr. Hewitt — "The compensation required in order to enable the 
iron business to exist in this country, as stated in my speech, is that 
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which prorides for the (liffi'n'nfe paid iu the price i>f labor k'ss the cost 
of tranBportatioQ." 

Mr. McKinley — "That is the gentleman's resolution?" 

Mr. Hewitt — I have stated that doctrine In my resolution, and I 
adhere to it. 

Mr. McKinlej — And yet, in that connection, if the gentleman will 
permit me, he declared In his speech made here the other day, and to be 
found on page 2,43G of the Record: "Wages in this country are therefore 
not regulated by the tariff, because whatever wages can be earned by 
men in the production of agricultural products, the price of which U 
fixed abroad, must be the rate of wages which will be paid substantially 
in every other branch of business." 

Jlr. llewitt — Certainly. 

Mr. McKinley — That in what he said in his speech of but a week ago. 
Yet in the letter from which I have quoted he declared that the only 
need we have of protection is for the purpose of maintaining the rate 
of wages in the Unittnl States. 

Mr. Hewitt — As to the iron and steel business and protected indus- 
tries, and in no other. 

Mr. McKinley — What is true of the iron and steel industries is true 
of every other industry that comes in competition with pauper labor 
of Europe — I care not what it is — cotton or wool, pottery or cutlery. If 
we have to compete with the pauper labor of Europe, and with the prod- 
ucts of that labor, we need just as much relative protection in one 
branch of industry as we need iu another. 

One of the best hits Mr. McKinley made in debate was during the 
discussion of the Morrison bill. He happened to wind up a sentence 
with this remark: 

"I speak for the workingmen of my district, the workingmen of Ohio 
and of the country." 

It was in the spring of 1883, and Mr. McKinley had been re-^'Iected 
by a majority of only 8. Hence Mr. Springer of Illinois causod a laugh 
on the Democratic side by interjecting at this point : 

"They did not speak very largely for you at the last election." 

The laugh had hardly subsided when Mr, McKinley turned quickly 
around and facing Mr. Springer, said: 

"Ah, my friend, my fidelity to my constituents is not measured by 
the support they give met I have convictions upon this subject which I 
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would not surrender or refrain from advocating if 10,000 majoritj had 
been entered against me last October; and if that is the standard of po- 
litical morality and conviction and fidelity to duty which is practiced 
by the gentleman from lUiDois, I truat that the next House will not do, 
what 1 know they will not do, make him Speaker of the House. And, I 
trust another thing, that tUe general remark, interjected here, coming 
from a man who has to sit in the next House, does not mean that he has 
already prejudged my case, which is to come before him as a judge." 

These remarks were greeted with deafening applause from the Ite- 
publican side. Even tlie Democrats enjoyed the plucky Congressman's 
reply to Mr. Springer. 

Mr. McKinl^v was quite as much feared by Mr. Morrison of Illinois, 
author of the famous "horizontal" bill, in debate, as was Judge Kelley 
of PennsyiTania, who at that time was the most experienced parliamen- 
tarian on the tariff question. In one of Mr. McKinley's debates with 
Mr. Morrison the latter expressed the opinion that his bill would result 
not only in a considerable modification of the larilf, but in a substantial 
reduction. Hardly had these views been exi>ressed when Jl:-. McKinley 
promptly said: 

"To these opinions we may add the following blunt but fi-aiik adniis 
sion by the London Spectator on the 8th of December last : 'Of cimrse tli^' 
North of England hobls that .Vmerican free trade would be greatly to 
the interest of British manufacturers.' 

"And this from the Pall Mall Gazette : 'The progress of the Morrison 
bill will be watched with considerable interest by I'-uglish exporters to 
the American market, inasmuch as it can hardly fail to tend in their 
favor.' 

"This deep solicitude of our English fviends in, of course, unselfish 
and philanthropic; it is all for our benefit, for our good, for our prosper- 
ity. It is disinterested purely and arises frimi the earnest wish of the 
English manufacturers to see our own grow and prosper. 

"They want this market. It is the best in the world. They cannot 
get it wholly while our tariff remains as at present. They cannot get it 
so long as our manufactures can be maintained. They must be de- 
stroyed, tlieir fires must be put out, and this Congress is to-day engaged 
in an effort to help England, not America, to build up English manufac- 
tures at the expense of our own." 

Again Mr. McKinley, in the course of debate, said: "My friend from 
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IllJnoiii seemtKl tu dissLiit a moment ago wiifii 1 Siiiii there was a differ- 
ence in the rate of wagea." 

Mr. Morrison — I did not, sir. There Ib a great difference in the rate 
of wages in some industries and some difference in all. 

This was the admission Mr. McKlnlej was anxious to force from the 
opposition, and his responae to Mr. Morrison was promptly given : "I b*^ 
the gentleman's pardon. The gentleman from Illinois, in view of the 
statements I have made within the last five minutes, now admits there 
is a difference. I thank him for the frank admission." 

Samuel J. Randall of Pennsylvania was the Democratic Speaker of 
the House when Mr. McKinley entered Congress, and they became warm 
friends. There was one memorable scene in the Fiftieth Congress in 
which both figured, and which conspicuonsly illustrates the kindly and 
magnanimous nature of Mr. McKinley. It occurred on May 18, 1888, 
the day on which the general debate closed on the Mills bill. Mr. Ran- 
dall opposed this measure and incurred the displeasure of the rampant 
free-trade element, headed by Mr. Mills of Texas. He took the floor to 
speak against this bill. In feeble health, his voice at times almost inau- 
dible, the great leader labored under serious disadvantages in this, his 
first fight for protection. Before he was through his time expired, amid 
cries of "Go on." Mr. Randall asked for an extension, but Mr. Mills, 
with a discourtesy almost incredible, walked to the front of tlie House 
and said: "I object!" The cry was repeated by nearly fifty Democratic 
members. 

It wo* a sad sight to see this great Democratic leader thus silenced 
upon a momentous question by his own party friends. There was an ex- 
citing scene. Members and spectators — for the galleries were crowded — 
joined in making the tumult. Amid it all the Speaker announced that 
Mr. McKinley of Ohio had the floor. The latter was to close the debate 
on the Republican side. His desk was piled with memoranda and sta- 
tistics. 

"Mr. Speaker," he cried, and his voice stilled the din about him to 
silence. "I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania out of my time all 
that he may need in which to finish his speech on this bill." 

Cheer after cheer arose from House and galleries, and by the cour- 
tesy of the Republican leader the once leader of the Democracy was en- 
abled to finish his speech in a body over which be had thrice pre^ded as 
Speaker. 
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Without being an orator in the accepted use of that term, Mr. Mo- 
Kinley was one of the most effective of speakers, and in political cam- 
paigns was counted a host in himself. What he lacked in oratorical 
ability was more than atoned for by his earnestness and sincerity^ and 
the thorough mastery he had of whatever subject he talked about. In 
addition he had a gift of illustrating his subject by homely yet telling 
eimiles that at once appealed to his hearers in the most effective manner. 
An illustration of this was furnished in his second gubernatorial cam- 
paign in Ohio. 

At that time Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic party had been in 
control of national affairs for twelve months, and the threatened repeal 
of the McKinley tariff law had brought t he country to the verge of bank- 
rnptcy. Mr. McKinley's Democratic opponent for governor was L, T. 
Neal, and the latter in his opening speech of the campaign had declared 
the distress of the country was solely due to the existence of the Mc- 
Kinley Jaw. 

To this Mr. McKinley said, in his opening speech of that campaign: 
*rrhe Democrats say, 'You have still the protective tariff, and should 
blame it for the distress of the countrj'/ Yes, but the Democratic party 
18 pledged to repeal it, and the man who receives notice that his house 
is about to be demolished does not wait until the dynamite is put under 
i^ but moves out his furniture as soon as he can. Now, what will start 
your factories?" 

At this juncture a voice from the audience yelled out : "One hundred 
thousand majority for McKinley in November," and after the uproar 
which greeted this had died away, Mr. McKinley continued: 

"What is a lower tariff for? It is to make it easier for foreign goods 
to get in the United States, to increase competition from abroad. You 
cannot boy goods and make them at home as well. No good farmer 
thinks of having his neighbor's eons do his work when he has half a 
dozen boys at home idle. I do not believe in buying any kind of goods 
abroad that we can make here when we have a million of unemployed 
. men at home." 



CHAPTER IX. 

MCKINLEY'S FIRST ADMINISTRATION. 

The Storj of the Glory of HcKlnlej'B Flnt Admlnlstntlon— How He Bore the Heat Mid 
Burden of tbtt V/iu, fts Well as Iniplred Uie Confideace oC the Conntrj and FrepKrod 
Ibo Uuon of Its Prosperity. 

With the exceptiuii uf Washington aod Lincoln, no President of the 
United States toiiud at the beginning of his administration greater re- 
spousibilitiL-H pressing upon bim than the President whose re-election 
in the campaign of 1900 will be held one of the remarkable events of the 
nineteenth century, to be held in perpetual remembrance as one of the 
landmarks of distinction at its close, and now that the crowning of hia 
career is his marytrdom because he has kept his oath of office, fought the 
good fight and been faithful in all things to the end and left his country 
in a condition of prosperity and with a prestige of power beyond all 
precedent, liis glorious and immortal work shines forth in full splendor 
and his figure is with fame and glory ranked with the immortals. 

Washington, as the first President, had to find his way in a new 
world, and the precedents his acts fixed, many of which now seem very 
simple, almost matters of course, were to him subjects of serious deliber- 
ation and anxious study. Even in affairs of ceremony there was solici- 
tude. There was dignity to be asserted and the forms of Republican 
government to be maintained. The imposing personal presence of 
Washington stood good for individual distinction becoming the great of- 
fice. There was also the habit in the first President of military com- 
mand, the bearing of the soldier, and there was, above all, aversion to 
the imitation of, or concession to, the pompous proceedings in which 
royalties find the disguise that conceals the insignificance of the shows, 
that are to place the "rulers," as the word goes, upon the stage, as show- 
men of a superior sort. The genius of Alexander Hamilton, in taste as 
well as his understanding of that which was becoming to give strength 
to liepublican simplicity, was a guidance Washington often summoned 
to his aid. 

Abraham Lincoln was in danger, when elected and about to be inau- 
gurated President of the United States, of assassination on the way 
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to the National Capital, and tlie tragedy that came at last would have 
happened at first if it had not been for most intelligent and thorough 
precautions backed by "the faith and honor of the Army of the United 
States," under command of the faithful and honorable General-in-Chief, 
Wiofield Scott, who had pledged that faith and honor to the preserva- 
tion of the CSty of Mexico in the words we have quoted, in the articles 
of capitulation of that city. The very words are in the terms of the 
surrender of the city of Manila by the Spaniards to Admiral Dewey and 
General Wesley Merritt. ' " 

When William McKiniey became President of the United States he 
called Congress in extra session and restored the protective principle 
to tariBf legislation. There was screaming by the voices that vociferate 
at this that was the equivalent of shouting luurdcr and mad dogs, but 
prosperity came right on. A golden flood revived the fruitfuluess of 
the land. 

More than once in the course of his lofty career :is President, the 
martyred McKiniey was wenry under tlie iiicessani strain, liis anxieties 
and labors, his keen sense of responsihilily and tiis niifiasfi'nfJ dis]io- 
sition to be perfectly informed, Imt. liis entJinsiasni for dnly, and liis en- 
joyment of work, and abiding sense of fidelity in a<ioiii]>]is!iing tlic 
tasks Lis public obligalion iiniiosed, cliefi-cil, revived and vesloied him, 
.so that lie emerged from tlie lierenleau latiors of fonr years lirm and 
elastic in bealtli, and ea<'li day tliat. bron<;ht its burden of exaeting ser- 
vice had its compoiisation in. tlie reward of strengtli. His reception 
during the campaign of lS!t(i of tens of tlionsands of Ids fellow citizens 
day after day at his home, liis consnltations witli tlie managers of his 
supporters, severely tested Iiis eudnninee, and wlieu elected to the great 
office there were a thonsaud tilings to think (tf -the const rn<-l ion of the 
Cabinet one of them — and the rnsli of office seekers set in with the ac- 
customed zeal and devotion. Instead of gcttiii';; along easily while it 
was possible to do so, witliont the presence of Congress, there was no 
time lost in proclaiming the extra s<'ssion. Then came tlie war. The 
President was called from his abode at midnight to hear of the massacre 
of the men of the Maine in Havana Harbor. 

The energy of the President througliDiit the Spanish war was cou- 
Btant, and the extent and diversity of liis ocenpation wer<' sometliing 
gigantic. He was not <mly nominally but literally the commander of 
the Armj and Navy. Telegrams by the thousand from the fleets and 
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the armies engaged bare all been filed— the moat intimate and intricate 
and veracious records of passing history eince written, and are accessi- 
ble in the appropriate departments, testifying the pervading presence 
of the I'resideut. The State Department was largely in affairs of the 
gruiiteijt moment, and of the most intricate complications under his 
direction. lie had the inspiration to summon Judge Day, one of his 
uldetit personal friends, to apply to the State situation, that abounded 
iu delicacies and diificulties, that quality wliich the President described 
as the peculiar possession of the Judge — bis "genius for good sensa" 
Tlicro is nothing in the work of the State Department in the hands of 
Judge Day that contradicts this estimation of hia capacity. The Presi- 
dent was, in a marked degree, personalty engaged in the three depart- 
ments that were superheated by the war, and his hand was nigh and firm 
in each. It was the policy of McKinley, when Governor of Ohio, to see 
that when troops were called for to maintain order, men enough should 
be sent to dominate the area of disturbance, so as to leave no doubt 
that the strong arm of the law was strong indeed. He would order up 
regiments that there might be no mistake, when one timid about taking 
such responsibilities would have insisted that companies were sufficient, 
and the accuRtomed result was that disorder was ended by the moral 
force of arms. This was the way to keep or to restore peace. The same 
principle governed the President during his direction of the natiimal 
forces in war times, lie called out numbers abtindant for the needs 
of the country. The first thing necessary was to settle the question of 
superiority between the combatants on the seas. The critical ques- 
tion t»f the conduct of the war arose when Cervera ran the Spanish fieet 
under his command into the harbor of Santiago. That act made that 
harbor and city and surrounding country the seat of war. The question 
to be decided was whether the fight should be risked and rushed with 
the Itegulars who could be gathered there, and the few Volunteers ready 
to go with them, or deferred until a great Volunteer army should be 
mustered and equipped, and Havana attacked by land and sea. The 
latter was the purely military idea, but it meant delay, indefinite but 
certainly enormous expenditures, the waste of many lives by fever that 
must be saved if the Spanish forces could be attacked at once, and the 
decision of the course of the war made before the mass of citizens of the 
United States who had volunteered for military service could be con- 
verted into an available, aggressive army. The fight was rushed, and whett 
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tlie victory was won that made certain the loss of Cuba by Spain, the 
Anxerican soldiers who won it found the dreadful scourge of yellow 
fever in their camps; and then the narrowness of the escape from the 
peril of pestilence greater than the dangers of war, was realized by 
the country. In consequence of taking the risli of making the first 
and tlieref(»re the greater military operations with a comparatively 
small forc^ accepting the hazards of great misfortune, the war was 
over before, nnder the military plans for the siege of Havana, our 
great army of reserve could have been ready to invade Cuba. Peace 
came In August. The great army operations could not have been effected 
nnl^ in November, and uncounted millions of money and untold myriads 
of men were saved by the courage at headquarters in the White House 
that overrpled the policy of elaboration. The Spanish fleet destroyed, 
our ships, with perfect freedom on the seas, carried the sick soldiers 
from the fever swamps of (*uba to the capes of Long Island that stand 
farthest eastward in the Atlantic breezes and billows. The destruction 
of the Spanish fleet at Manila »i;ul<; certain that the American fleet in 
the Pacific, as well as in the Atlantic Ocean, would retain its supremacy. 
Spain had already lost her fl(?et.H and hor posties-sions in the Indies, 
East and West There were only some details of possession tliat were 
matters rather of form than of substance left of the war. Spain suetl 
for peace. 

If the specifications are called for we point to the fact 
When the study of President McKinley as a war President is pro- 
fonndly and competently made there will be revealed liiKtorical treasures, 
and the more thoroughly the work of investifjatinn is made the greater 
will be the glory of his administration. He wxs well acquainted with the 
sitoation in Cuba, and yet strove for peace. He was as anxious to see 
Spain oat of the Americas forever as Pierce, Buchanan and Grant bad 
been, and yet he maintained a pacific attitude. He knew well the work- 
ing of the Cuban Literary Bureau at Key West, and how flagrant the 
p'XBjrffeTfttions of all that made for war were, and he discounted the stories 
accordingly and for his caution, which wa.-< on the same lines President 
Grant folkfwed, he was arraigned l»efore the pcMipIe of the I'nited States 
as the foe of freedom and the friend of the perpetuation of Spanish oppres- 
rion in the West Indies, but he was stable in his eiiuaniinity, and was 
taking the part of peace maker when the ma-ssacre of tlie crew of the 
made the war inevitable, and in four months the war was over. 
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bccauw tlie Prosideut, as commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
gathered our smaJt regular army into a force that, with the aid of the 
foremost volunteers, led by Colonel Roosevelt, won the bloody fights near 
Santiago. The Spanish fleets disappearea under onr fire in the Bay of 
JIanila, though guarded by shore batteries, and when attempting to flee 
from Santiago harbor. The critical point of the war with Spain was 
whether we should wait before striking a blow at the Spanish army in 
Cuba, four times as numerous alt told aa onr available regulars, uutil 
the volunteers could be thoroughly equipped and disciplined. The 
greatest act during the war was that which carried Santiago just as the 
yellow fever arrived, and then the sea had been cleared so that our troops, 
rapidly sickening and in peril of perishing in thousands, could be sent 
to our own wholesome shores. No President in peace or war ever 
dominated the (Jovernmcnt more positively and efEectively than Presi- 
dent lIcKinley. A tremendous expense of blood and gold, the people's 
precious blood and well-earned money, was saved by the personal act of 
(he President in pushing war when war had to be, and peace when it 
could bo. On the only day during the war when a check of our arms 
seemed threatened, the wire from Washington was hot witli messages that 
no foot of ground should be yielded, that no sacrifice in caution would 
be equal to the loss of taking precautions. The world now knows, the 
highest military authorities in Europe assert the fact, that the regular 
army of the United States was a better body of troops of its numbers 
than could be furnished by the great armed nations. This included the 
war spirit, the fighting style, the personal pride, the reliable marksman- 
ship, the intelligence that causes the soldier to have all care for himself 
until exposure is commanded. As for the movements for peace that were 
pressed, that peace might be swift of wing, as was the fashion of the war, 
the President ronductod them, and his hand was recognizable alike in 
Paris and the Philippines. 

At the same time the naval victories at Manila and Santiago and the 
capitulation of the cities were placing our country at the front as a 
war power, the readiness of a great army summoned suddenly from the 
masses of the people gave us prestige as a war power, we were gaining 
victories of peace at home and abroad, and the sum of it all was our arm« 
had a uniform career of triumph and our industries yielded a prosperity 
nnexampled. 

Slore fliau a year before the a.ssassin's pistol closed the career of 
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McKinley as that of Liucola was euded, Seuator DoUiTer uttered theso 
cogent and prophetic words : 

"With such a hand as President McKinley's on the helm of our affairs. 
the nation, troubled and perplexed as seldom befoi-e, goes steadily for- 
ward, without doubt or fear in all the great departments of the national 
life. Our leader sits in the executive office surrounded by trusted coun- 
selors, with his eyes on the map of the world and the fixed purpose in hie 
heart that neither loss nor harm shall come to our people in any quarter 
of the earth. 

"The time will come and it will not be long delayed, when William 
McKinley will be greeted by all rational mankind as ever faithful, true 
and brave, noble, upright, of perfect probity, of absolute courage as a 
subordinate officer on the hattlelicld, and as President in the Cabinet. 

"What history will say of him will be worthy to be written in letters of 
gold. 

"The war of this day and of a few montlis and two >Tars ago, is 
small comparatively, and far away, but the cause is juKt, humane, accord- 
ing to the traditions, tin; events and the dignity of the American nation. 
President McKinley wiilks in the footsteps nf Wiwliington, .Jeifcrson, 
Jackson — of the great line of Presidents of Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois — one does not need to name tliem^tho world knows 
them — and he upholds the standard unstained, and as Webster said, 'full 
high advanced,' of the great republic. 

"He will leave it wheu lie loaves fhe White House, whenever that is, 
greater and better than he found if." 

Once the cause of the union of the States, and with it the dignity and 
grandeur of the nation, were almost despaired of. This was in 1864. In 
1900 there was a magical change, and it was set fiuth with tlie march of 
the grand army through Chicago with such a triumph as Kom<' never 
gave her legions when she wch-onicd (licm from victorious wars. It was 
the celebration of the crowded victories for the cause tliat Lincoln more 
than any other man personified. 

Look around over this c.uitiiu'ulal country to-day to see the nionu- 
ments of glory, the mountains of prosjicrily, the free "life, liljerty aud 
pursuit of happiness" by people who, in less time than has elapsed since 
Lincoln left us, will number more than 100,000.000. 

Not since the days when tliearmies of the I'otouiac, the Tennessee, the 
Cnmberland and the Ohio marched from \'irgiuia across the long bridge 
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before the National Capitol, unfinished but majestic in snperb incomplete* 
ness aiid soon to l>e crowned by the dome not unworthy to rise among 
the stars — not since the four armies marched np Pennsylvania avenne, 
ou their left the unfinished monument of Washington, now the loftiest 
white shaft memorial of a great life that stands on the globe, has a 
grander army marched than that at the grand 1900 review. 

Behold the march continuing by the then unfinished Treasury Depart- 
ment to salute before the White House the President of the United States 
— not, alasi, Abraham Lincoln, whose work was done — dead since the 
triumphant return across the Potomac of the Grand Army of the Republic 
— a shining river of steel flowing back from the tremendous scenes of 
cementing the Union with the blood of the brave — the vast columns North 
and West, homeward bound to work of peace — the valiant Confederates 
who had fought against the course of the constellations across the sky, 
included, too, in the general triumph — all countrymen again, since Grant 
and Lee met "near Appomattox with its famous apple tree" and made the 
treaty written by Grant himself to be followed by the benediction of 
the hero, "let us have peace" — never has been a pageant reviving such 
riches of memory, representative of splendid achievement and prophetic 
of the greater hereafter of our country as well as of the magnificent 
present — or one that was so replete with the pathos that tells the sad 
story of glory and kindles the pride of Americans into a flame, that con- 
sumes the Belittlcrs of the common inheritance that is of the people and 
for them — the heroes of war came home to be heroes of peace, and wel- 
comed those they had confronted on fields where there were two lines of 
fire to the Uouse of the Fathers of the Republic, to stay under the stately 
roof and be at home forever, — for Father Abraham kept sacred in his 
heart and hand the Constitution, and preserved it for all the nation. 
When he was dead those who praised him not knew him not. 

The armies that marched through stately Washington when the war 
was over, redeemed with the plow and the seed that brought golden 
harvest the fields that had been fallow, and North and South a million 
lumics were made happy by the returning brave. 

Long may the veterans of the Grand Army have their reunions and 
remember with full hearts those who fell on both sides on the memorable 
fields, wliere the volleyed thunders scattered in the opposing ranks Death 
and Immortality ! Long live the Grand Army of the Republic and green 
and fiowery be the graves of the dead, and forget not the story the name 
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of the Grand Army tella— that it carries the flag and beeps step to the 
music of the Union, that grows grander and more thrilliog as the years 
roll away. 

And now we have another martyred President — a war President and 
a President of peace — "peace with honor," and peace with the prosperity 
of the people. The first words that were uttered by the lips of millions 
when they heard of the murder of McKinley were, "My God, how could 
they shoot bim down !" How could even the anarchists murder that man> 
with his gentleness, his good will for all men, with the wonders he bas so 
mightily wrought for the country and all the people thereof, and so 
broadcast the blessings that some of the seeds of kindness scattered 
brightened millions of humble homes! Why did not the most depraved 
and deplorable of men spare this man-? The dying martyr said, "It is 
God's way," and McKinley and Lincoln will be the chosen figures in our 
history apon whose examples will be fashioned generations of Americans 
into unchangeable patriots and invincible heroes. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in taking the gavel as chairman of 
the Philadelphia Convention that nominiitt'd JIcKinley for a second term, 
said the four years of McKinley as President were memorable and "show 
a record of promises kept and work done," and the Senator gave the story 
of the Spanish War in a purngraph : 

"We fought the war with Spain. The rosult is history known of all 
men. We have the perspective now of only a short two years and yet how 
clear and bright the great facts stand out, like mountain peaks, against 
the sky, while the gathering darkness of a just oblivion is creeping fast 
over the low grounds where lie forgotten the trivial and unimportant 
things the criticisms and tin; fault lindings which seemed so huge when 
we still lingered among thcni. Ilcrc Ihoy arc, these great facts: A war 
of a hundred days, with m;iny victories and no defeats, with no prisoners 
taken from us and uo advance stayed, with a triumphant outcome 
startling in its completeness and in its world-wide meaning. Was ever 
a war more justly entered upon, more ([iiickly fought, more fully won, 
more thorough in its results? Cuba is free. Spain bas been driven 
from the Western hcmisplicrc. I'rosli glory has come to our arms and 
crowned our fiag. It was the work of llio American people, but the 
Republican party was their instrument. Have we not the right to say, 
that here, too, even as in the da^s of Abraham Lincoln, we have fought a 
good fight, we have kept the faith, we have finished the work?" 
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There was a very strong muster of forces in 1000 against the eontinu- 
ance of the national administration on tbe lines followed by McKinley. 
In other words, the disposition of the country was to divide, not so con- 
fidingly as usual, as for and against the Government as opponents and 
advocates of the administration. There was no man in the Cabinet who 
had an undue share of public attention. McKinley was dominant, and 
that made tbe antagonisms of tbe campaign largely for and against 
MfKinley as a personage. The presumption that there was any man 
in the Cabinet, Senate or House who was a power greater than tbe indi- 
viduality in the gi-eat oflice, was founded on error. When MoKinley 
died those who knew bim most intimately were tbe most moved. Tbe 
entire nation Itnew bis character, and more than any President be seemed 
to belong to each and every citizen of the republic. It was bis lovable 
nature, his thougbtfulness for others, bis consideration of their feelings, 
and his constant desire to aid others, that made him loved. He was 
gentle without lacking in strength, tender mtbout wanting in any atti- 
tude of manliness. He bated to give offense and was pained when any 
one was in sorrow. Such a character is given to few men, such a com- 
bination of strength and gentleness, such firmness and thougbtfulness 
for others, tie frwly forgave those who had offended or misrepresented 
or injured bim. He invariably did unto others as be would have them 
do unto him. He was natuvally religious and in his life he exemplified 
the teachings of Cbristi^mty. After all, the man rather than the magis- 
trate was wounded. He had a place in the hearts of the people of tbe 
South. There was something in bis fellowship, his comradeship that was 
peculiarly pleasing to tbe people of that section. They knew he was 
a fxne soldier when first elected, and that he was a real statesman when 
his second presidential campaign was on. Yet had it not been for the 
racial question his support in the Southern States, on the platform of 
the results of his first administratiou — indeed by the results — would have 
been most formidable. It is a mo-st interesting fact that there were 
more telegi'ams of affectionate solicitude for tbe stricken President from 
Texas than from any other State, excepting Xew York, the State in 
which the as.sassin fired the fatal sliot. As keen regret has Ix'cn shown 
in the South for tbe common misfortune as in the North. No President 
since the war has seemed to tbe Southern people to belong to them abso- 
lutely as William McKinley did. The men and women of the South 
fidly appreciated that he had no unpleasant memories of civil strife, 
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but they knew that his amliilion, as a patriot who loved his country ami 
floaght to promote its best interests, was to wipe out the last sigus of tho 
Hectional division. Ami the success of hi» policy of making the South 
as integral a part of the nation in sentiment as it is territorially waa 
shown during the war with Hpain, and has been empliasized by the general 
grief at bis death. He believed that the Hon th would l»enefltand prosper; 
that if the people could be divided among the (wo parties, if principle j 
and not prejudice were to guide jKilitical questions, it woold be better ' 
for the South and consequentJy for tlie entire nation. As a patriot he 
wished to see the South prosper, and he did everything in his power to 
that end. As a man he loved the Soutliem people and knew them, nnder* 
stood them better than any man of the North (witti here and there a very 
rare exception) who has not resided there. 

It has been said of iHIcKinley's farewell address, for soch it will be well 
to call his Buffalo speech, there had been an uncommon inspiration in it 
This passage, "Let us ever remember that out interest is in concord, not 
in conflict, and that our real eminence rests in the victories of peace, not 
those of war." 

Then came what may be termed his Iicnediction, and that gave the 
clearest light upon the real character of the man whose sudden death 
our country mourns : 

"Our earnest prayer is that God will gracioasly vouchsafe prosperity, 
happiness and peace to all our neighbors and like blessings to all peoples 
and powers on earth." 

The London Times correspondent cabled, on the day of the assassina- 
tion, before that disaster: 

"Intense interest has been excited throughout the country by Presi- 
dent McKinlcy's speech at Buffalo yesterday, which is regarded as one 
of the tinest speeches be has ever made. The general consensus of opin- 
ion is that, while it represents a great departure from his former attitude 
towards protection, It is not neces.'^arily inconsistent with it." 

There is no doubt President lIcKinley knew his strength before the 
country, for there were few more careful or experienced obserx'ers than 
himself, and in his Buffalo speech he said: 

"The world's products are now exchanged as they never were before, 
and prices are fixed with mathematical precision by the law of supply 
and demand. Isolation is no longer possible or desirable. Trade 
statistics indicate that the country is in a state of unexampled prosperity : 
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and the figures are almost appalling. That all the people is participating 
in this great prosperity is seen by the unprecedented deposits in the sav- 
ings banks. Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously that 
Ihe problem of more mai'tets reijuires immediate attention, A system 
which provides for the mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly 
essential. We must not repose in the fancied security that we can for 
ever sell everything and buy little or nothing. Reciprocity is the natural 
outgrowth of our wonderful industrial development. If perchance some 
of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to protect our industries, 
why should they not he employed to extend our markets abroad?" 

This last utterance is an admirably condensed statement of the glory 
won in the first administration. It is scarcely intelligible that the 
elected chief of a State, like President McKiuley, should be marked out 
for destruction, when it is certain that, by the automatic operation of 
a democratic system, his place will be taken by a successor, already 
designated by law, with the sajne anthority, and, probably, with a prestige 
enhanced by the abhorrence which tbe criminal removal of his forerunner 
must produce. The frame of mind can hardly be conceived in which the 
murder of Mr. McKinley can have presented itself a.s an object from the 
attainment of which any social or political advantage was to be derived. 
The President of the United Statesi had lately been elected for a second 
term by an overwhelming majority. He was the spokesman of the opin- 
ions which are in the ascendant throufjhout the Union. He had never 
been credited with a masterful or domineering spirit. His fault, indeed, 
had rather been that he had trimmed his sails too closely to the varying 
gales of public opinion and that he had rarely had a policy of his own. 
But this is a criticism to which many statesmen in many countries are 
exposed. Sir. McKinley, at any rate, had had the support of his own 
people and had earned the respect and the esteem of the rest of the world. 




CHAPThR X. 

THE HIGH-WATER M.VRK OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 

KcEIiilej's Admlnbtration AltalniM) It— L«t It [to the FoHcj of All to HalnUIn It— Tbe 
Apolhronis ot Our Murljr I'nsiilcnt Is In>ititntiiiiPoiiii~lle In Alnaily Kiigraved rp«>a ' 
the iloart^i uf th« Poople Ahuve Purtj HtrlTe — Cliaractfr Study vf tiarflold am] McKInley 
— Tlie J'<'a<ffLillf (JIuriuDt Dealb of tlie l'n'»Jdi'ut Will Ite Imuiorlal— Tlie Power «r | 
PubUcitj. 

'William MoKiulc; did sot escape the edacational experience of su- 
percilious iujustifc. Tlioie ttui-e tliose who ahva,ys affected to see BOineone 
else acting with him as friend and master, pliilusuphor and guide, and who 
strained comparisons, and dealt perversely witli the records, that they 
might assume their own superiority, and this was hecause McKiulcy was 
not a man of quarrels and was acquainted with grievances that he was too 
serene to troulde himself to contest and resent. His forward march was 
so steady, his advance and eleviil iou so continuous, that the hafllcd and the 
envious denied him j^rcjit merit liy asscrliiig he was lucky and insinuated 
that sonicl(ody dominated him. lie was lucky like Grant — he won vic- 
tories — and, like tlie gencriil, he was a winner who did not hoast. The 
sword did not devour forever witli Grant, and the winnings were pro hono 
piihlico. JfcKiuley was a growing man all his yeffrs, and as President he 
was a marvel of executi%'e caimciiy, personal industry, and so ready was 
he for great occasions that his command of opportunities was hut slowly 
understood and is not yet aii]U'Cciated. That whic-h lie did for i)eaco be- 
fore the war wilh Spain, and for peace with honor in (he Philippines, and 
his sense of justice touching our relations with the East and West Indies, 
and the Hawaiian group, will, as the whole truth is unfolded, increase 
the repatat ion of his manliood, the excellence of his statesmanship and the 
comprehensit>Q of his sulM)rdinalion <»f prejudices, and putting aside the 
smaller views that sustain selfishness, that the ideals of international 
policy nnght be maintained. 

He was a man of good and high fortune, one more fortunate than Lin- 
coln, M-ho fell on the field that none hut he could jdow, leaving it unfin- 
ished. Lincoln had a glimpse of the great hereafter of the country of which 
he was the savior, as AVashington was the father. William Mc- 
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Kialey saw the glory of Lis fl'orks. Prosperity to tlie people had 
come, as he said it would, according to the very diagrams he drew. 
Already his fame fills the world. In no country outside ours has 
there been ignorance of or indiSar l'dco Sor years to the iact that bis 
fforka had ^ven him rank as a man of affairs, surpassing any head of a 
government, and we may take into account all the nations. Curiously 
«noagh, the closest approach of those who are well-doing among rulers 
are our two nearest neighbors, the President of Mexico and the Premier of 
the Dominion of Canada, and in saying this we enhance tlie compliment 
when we mention that we have not forgotten to consider carefully the 
distinction of forcible talent in the Emperor of Germany or the amiable 
and excellent longevity of the Emperor of Austria, who has to deal with 
nearly as many races as we have States. 

Abraham Lincoln has for a long time stood alone before the world as 
the foremost of Americans, leaving undecided whether we should include 
in the scope of the declaration tlie fathers of the Kerolution. There are 
many American citizens still active who remember when Lincoln was held 
to be a partisan, narrow, intense within a limited scope, but a politician 
one-sided and wrong-minded. A\'e omit jnirposely the teeming carica- 
tures and vindictive epithets with which he was assailed. Xow he is 
claimed by all parties. Xo man is more fre(]uently quoted as having held 
doctrines irreconcilable with those of the party tii which he wa.s attached. 
The fact is too familiai- to be fortified by ready references. It is well that 
all the people now approve Mr. Lincoln. Oiiic upon a time ncjirly all of 
them were against him, lie haw comiiensatiun for the misleading observa- 
tions that were once so strenuously applied by the misled. Uappy the 
land that it knows at last the benignant, the humane, Lincoln, whose war 
papers as we read tlieni now arc found full <if love for euemiet;, and be- 
nevolent to those he found making Jiastc on the bruad walk to destruction. 

It has not been long — the time is easily counted, but may as well be 
forgotten — when William ilcKinley was held by a vast multitude of his 
countrymen as a partisan. Thcs*' Hne.s are written during this month, 
the opening of which saw him full of strength, looking not backward to 
find that which had been said in iipposHiim t() his pi-imiples, and even in 
unfriendliness to his personiilily, but his eyes fixed upon the future, and 
in his last speech, his farewell address, he referred with pride to the stu- 
pendous resources of his country, and pointed out the employment that 
diould be given the prosperity of the people. We shall soon find — the 
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a rpnuuniililc nnswcr to hiiv iin unc of our pablic men is or ever was aa 
iiiudi iiiKitcil IIS Wi'hstcr. < )f nil tlie niemliorH of Congress there is no one 
wtio aiiipi'oiu-hi's "llic 1ii>(l-lik(' Duniel," in tlie use made of his eloquence 
in lln' Sciiati- iiinl llii- Miuiki'. 

Hut \V<'1isi('r liiul ni'iirl V a ipiarter of a century more of life than Oar- 
lii'ld, u'lit) iH-vi'i- saw )iin tiflicMi hirtliday. If he had not been taken Croui 
tliu Senate Ity Iiis clct-linn in tin- [iri'»id(>ncy, before he could fill theaeat In 
that hdily 1<> ^vlli^ll )ii- had Ix'cn (^'huHcn, and if he could have had the years 
i)t ■\Vfliwl<'r a« Si'iictiiry of State and Sonator, there would hare been 
jjri'at wdi'krt to show. IU> was no misfrably cut down in his strength and 
tdftiii'i'd for two months iuiil I wo wei*k« before he was mercifully released, 
that 111' was lariicl.v clicatcd out of tlif apothoosls which was his due. He 
wasassHssinalfd at llu- vi-rv iinjiiicnt he had cK'nrcd the atmoephere of the 
Wbite House ami its suiTouiKliiij,' of the antagoniams that were unworthy 
those who eultivaled ihein, and basely unjust. That very morning of his 
assasKinatioii h<> ibon^'bt the ^n-ound solid under his feet, felt that he 
liiui tilt' bi'tter of Iiis foes and was goint; to Western Massachusetts on a 
holiday, and Ids wife, who had bwii Wiisted witli illness, had been so re- 
hlored as to join liiiii. Since tiie bc^innin^ uo human being has died in 
Hie presence of iiiaiil^iiid as President Mclviiiley has done. The nearest 
flppi'oa<-h to liavin*; the world for an audience as MeKinley had was the 
deathbed of (Jarlield, and in tlie twunty years that have passed the te!e- 
grajili wires liave been vaslly multiplied and extended. The enlightened 
itntions have tlieir news from all the great centers of commerce every day, 
indeed, every hour. The intelligence of an nccurrence in Europe or North 
America that commands considi'ratiun is transmitted without appreciable 
loss of time to Asia and Africa, to the Indies, Kast and West, to South 
America and Australia. There will l>e soon a trans-l'aciflc cable, and al- 
ready till' shores of Asia, Africa, and South America are lined with wires. 
There are caliles lbr(tugli the Itcd Sen and the Mediterranean and Austra- 
lia is connected iiy wire to Asia. lCnt,'laud is in touch with India and all her 
North and South I'acitie possessions. President SIcKinley's assassina- 
ticm was known at the ends of the earth in ii few hours, and the hopes 
of recovery that for a while prevailed and the relapse that announced a 
fatal termination were known in all the cities hour by hour without re- 
spect to distance, and in a way never before experienced; all men and 
women were beside the deathbed, and the soft, low, whispered words of the 
Tro-sident were heard over all the wires, and the woes of his invalid wife 
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were announced. The shifting scenes of the dramn, the varied views of the 
men of science were impressed, approximately as they happened, in all 
lands under the snn. It was this marvel that was so impressive, and the 
words of the dyinj; President, the songs that were sung, the waiting multi- 
tudes pressing near, the prodigious processions, civil and military, the 
Htory was told as if a play were played upon the stage of the wide world, 
und all the races of man were hearers and spectators, and the judgment of 
all nations has been rendered and received everywhere that the character 
of the leader we have lost was one to be commended unreservedly as a 
f<;ood example, one who loved and labored for his fellowmen, and that un- 
der the beneficeuce of the principles the people approved, and through 
the authority they gave for bini to open the gates of enterprise, protect the 
rights Of labor and the product of industry, there came to the conntrypros- 
jjcrity, with broader, brighter and grander ways and more amplemeansfor 
the conservation of life, the establishment of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness than ever before was afforded any people. As the world moves 
now we do not have to wait^and it may be forevc^ — fo know the destina- 
tions of men and the measurement iif events. The world is one theater. 
The light shines down for all and the dramatic action is the history of 
man. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SECOND NOMINATION OP THE THIRD MARTYB 
niESIDENT FOB THE PRESIDENCY. 




The 1t«publlMa NKtlonal CoDTontlon of 1900— HcKInlej's MomliutlloD Seeonded bj Theodore 
Rooserelt— His Elotjueiit Wvnis on thmt Memorable Oocasioif^eutor Depew'B Addrev 
One ur tbe Features of Ibo ConTciitloD. 

In the Rcpubliciin National Convention of 1900, when the roll of 
States was called fur tlie nomination of candidates for President, Ala- 
bama yielded to Ohio, and Senator Foraker took the platform, thanked 
Alabama, said that whieh he had been called to do had been done — 
the temporary and permanent Presidents of the Convention had nom- 
inated McKiuley, and so had the reader of the platform — he web the 
universal nominee — as for speaking for the President, the President 
had spoken for himself to tbe world in events, and four years ago the 
American people confided to him their highest and most sacred trust 
"Behold with what results! lie found the industries of this country 
paralyzed and prostrated; he quickened them with a new life that has 
brought to tbe American people a prosperity unprecedented in all their 
history. He found the labor of this country everywhere idle; he has 
given it everywhere employment. He found it everywhere in despair; 
he has made it everywhere prosperous and buoyant with hope. He found 
the mills and shops and factories and mines everywhere closed; they 
are now everywhere open. 

"And Mhile we here deliberate, they are sending their surplus prod- 
acts in commercial conquest to tbe very ends of the earth. Under his 
wise guidance our financial standard has been firmly planted high 
above and beyond assault. With a diplomacy never excelled and rarely 
equalled, he has overcome what at times seemed to be insurmountable 
difficulties and has not only opened to us the door of China but he has 
advanced our interests iu every land. 

"We are not surprised by this, for we anticipated it all. When we 
nominated him at St. Louis four years ago, we knew he was wise, we 
knew be was brave, we knew he was patient, we knew he would be faith- 
ful and devoted, and we knew that the greatest possible triumphs of 
peace would be his; but we then little knew that he would be called upon 
i6o 
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to ttnconnter also the trials of war. That unusuaT emergency came. It 
came unexpectedly — as wars generally come. It came in spite of all he 
could honorably do to avert it. It came to find the country unprepared 
for it, hnt it found hira equal to all its extraordinary requirements. 

"And it is no exaggeration to say that in all American history there 
is no chapter more brilliant than that which chronicles, with him as 
our commander-in-chief, our rictory on land and sea. In one hundred 
days he drore Spain from the Western Ilemisphere, gilded the earth 
with our acquisition and fllle<l the world with the siilendor of our power. 
The American name has a new and greater signllicance now. Our flag 
has a new glory. It not only symbolizes human liberty and political 
eqnality at home, but it means freedom and independence for the long- 
suffering patriots of Cuba, and complete protection, education and 
enlightenment, and ultimate local self-government and the enjoyment 
of all the blessings of liberty to the millions of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. What we have so gloriously done for ourselves we propose 
most generously to do for them. We have so declared in the platform 
that we have adopted. 

"A fitting place it is for the party to make such a declaration. Ilere 
in this magnificent city of Philadelphia, where the evidences so abound 
of the rich blessings the Republifan party has brought to the Aiucricau 
people; here at the birthplace of tlie Xation, where our own Declaration 
of Independence was adopted and our Cons! itution formed ; where Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Hancock and John Adams and their illustrious 
associates wrote their immortal work; here, where center so many his- 
toric memories that stir tlie blood and flush tho check and excite the 
sentiments of human liberty and patriotism, is indeed a most fitting 
place for the party of Lincoln and Grant and (iarficld and IJlaine. 

"The party of union and liberty for all men formally dedicates itself 
to this great duty. We are now in the midst of ils discharge. We could 
not turn back if we would, and we would not if wo could. We are on 
trial before the world and must triumphanfly meet our respousibilities 
or ignominiously fail in the presenfo of mankind. These responsibili- 
ties speak to this convention here and now, and command us that we 
choose to be our candidate and the next President — which is one and 
the same thing — the best fitted man for the discharge of this great duty 
in oil the republic. 

*0n that point there is no difference of opinion, ^o man in all the 
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Nation Is th. wo\\ qunlified for this trust as the great leader under vhom 
thu work has Ven so far conducted. He has the head, he baa the heart, 
he has t lie special Icnow ledge and the special experience that qualify him 
beyond all otlici-s. And be has also the stainless reputation and char- 
acter and has led the blameless life that endear him to Mb countrymen 
jind give to him the confidence, the respect, the admiration, the love and 
the affection of the whole American people. He is an ideal man, repre- 
senting the highest type of American citizenship, an ideal candidate and 
an ideal President. With our banner in his hands it will be carried to 
triumphant victory on Xovember next. 

"In the name of ail these considerations, not only on behalf of his 
beloved State of Ohio, but on behalf of every other State and Territory 
here represented, and in the name of all Republicans everywhere 
throughout our jurisdiction, I nominate to be our next candidate for 
the presidency, William McKinley." 

The ringing speech of the Senator moved the enormous audience. 
The standards of tlie States were paraded, the band played the aIrs 
of fame and glory. Senator ITanna led the applause on the platform, 
and for a quarter of an hour business was suspended. 

Governor Roosevelt took the platform to second the nomination of 
McKinley, and there was wild shouting "Roosevelt, Roosevelt," and 
these expressions were mingled with "Teddy, Toddy, Teddy." The Kan- 
sas folks, who were close to the rostrum, roared out "lie's a dandy." 

Governor Roosevelt waited patiently, but the greeting did not come 
to an end until he raised Ids right hand and waved his indication that 
he would like to be heard. His wishes were respected. 

The Governor said: 

"Mr. Chairman — I rise to second the nomination of William McKin- 
ley, the Presidc.it who has had to meet and solve problems more numer- 
ous and more important than any other President since the days of 
miglity Abraham Lincoln; the President under whose administration 
this country lias attained a higher pitdi of prosperity at home and honor 
abroad tlian ever before in its iiistory. Pour years ago the Republican 
party nonunated William McKinley as its standard bearer in a political 
conflict of graver moment to the Xation than any that had taken place 
since the close of the Qvil War saw us once more a united country. 
The Republican party nominated him, but before the campaign was 
many days old he had become the candidate not only of all Republicans, 
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Pbut of all Americana who were both far-sighted enough to see where 
the true iuterests of the countrj' laj, and clear-minded enough to be 
keeoif stnsitive to the taint of dishonor. President MtKinlej was 
triumphantly elected on certain distinct pledges, and those pledges have 
been made 'iio/e than good. 

"We were then in a condition of industrial paralysis. The capitalist 
was plunged in inin and disaster; the wage-worker was on the edge 
of actual want; the success of our opponents would have meant not 
only immense aggravation of the actual physical distress, but also a 
stain on the Nation's honor so deep that more than one generation 
■would have to pass before it would be effectually wiped out. We prom- 
, ised that if President McKinley were elected not only should the 
national honor be kept unstained at home and abroad, but that the mill 
and the workshop should open, the farmer have a market for his goods, 
the merchant for his wares, and that the wage-worker should prosper 
' as never before. 

"We did not promise the impossible; we did not say that by good 
legislation and good administration there would come prosperity to all 
men; but we did say that each man should have a better chance to win 
prosperity than he had ever yet had. In the long run, the thrift, indus- 
try, energy and capacity of the individual must always remain the chief 
factors in his success. By unwise or dishonest legislation or adminis- 
tration on the part of the National authorities all these qualities in the 
individual can be nullified; but wise legislation and upright adminis- 
tration will give them free scope. And it was this free scope that we 
promised should be given. 

"Wellj we kept our word. The opportunity has been given, and it 
has been seized by American energy-, thrift and business enterprise. 
As a resultwe have prospered as never before,and we are now prospering 
to a degree that would have seemed incredible four years ago, when the 
cloud of menace to our Industrial well-being hung black above the land. 

"So it has been in foreign affairs. Four years ago the Nation was 
tineasy because right at our doors an American islaud lay writhing in 
awful agony under the curse of worse than mediicval tyranny and mis- 
rule. We had our Armenia at our very doors, for the situation in Cuba 
k had grown intolerable, and such that this Nation could no longer refrain 
|j^m interference, and retain its own self respect. President McKinley 
ttunifd to this duty as he had turned to others. He sought by every 
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effort possible to provide for Spain's withdrawal from the Iiland whiL-h 
she was impotent longer to do aught than oppresB. Then when pacific 
means had failed, and there remained the only altomatiT^ we waged 
the most riglituous and brilliantly successful foreign war that any coun- 
try has waged during the lifetime of the present generation. It was not 
a great war, sini]il,v because it was won too quickly; but it waa momen- 
tous indeed in its cffeuts. It left us, as all great feats most leave those 
who perform them, an inheritance both of honor and of reBpondbility: 
and under the lead of President McKinley the Nation has taken up the 
task of securing orderly liberty and the reign of justice and law in 
the islands from which we drove the tyranny of Spain, with the same 
serious renliKutiuu uf duty and sincere purpose to perform it, that has 
marked the national attitude in dealing with the economic and financial 
diSlculttes that face us at home. 

"This is what the Xatiou has done during the three years that hare 
elapsed since we nuidc McKinley President, and all this Is what he 
typifies and stands for, AVe here nominate him again, and in Norember 
next we shall elect him again; because it has been given to him to per- 
sonify the cause of houor abroad and prosperity at home, of wise legis- 
lation and straight forward admiiiislraf ion. We all know the old adage 
about swapping horses while crossing a stream, and the still older 
adage about letting well enough alone. To change from President 
McKinley now would not be merely to swap horses. It would be to 
jump off the horse that had carried us across, and wade back into the 
torrents; and to put tiim for four years more into the White House 
means not merely to let well enough alone, but to insist that when we 
are thriving as never before we shall not be plunged back into an abyss 
of shame and panic and disaster. 

"We have done so well that our opponents actually use this very 
fact as an appeal fc»r turning us out. We have put the tariff on a foun- 
dation so secure; we have passed such wise laws on finance, that they 
actually appeal to the patriotic, honest men who deserted them at the 
last election to help them now; because, forsooth, we have done so well 
that nobody need fear their capacity to undo our work! I am not 
exaggerating. This is literally the argument that Is now addressed to 
the Gold Democrats as a reason why they need no longer stand by the 
Republican party. To all such who may be inclined to listen to these 
specious arguments, I would address an emphatic word of warning. 
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Semember that, admira'ble though our legislation has been during the 
past three jears, it has been rendered possible and effective oaly because 
there was a good Administration to back it. 

"Wise laws are invaluable; but, after all, thej are not as necessary as 
wise and honest administnition of the laws. Tlie best law ever made, 
if administered by those who are hostile to it, and who mean to break 
it down, cannot be wholly effective, and may be wholly ineffective. We 
have at last put our financial legislation on a sound basis, but no possi- 
ble financial legislation can save us from fearful and disastrous paaic if 
we trust our finances to the management of any man who would be 
acceptable to the leaders and guides of the Democracy in its present 
spirit. No Secretary of the Treasury who would be acceptable to, or who 
could without loss of self respect serve under, the Populistic Democracy, 
could avoid plunging this countiy back into financial chaos. Until our 
opponents have explicitly and absolutely repudiated the principles 
which in '96 they professed, and the leaders who embody these princi- 
ples, their success means the umluiiig of the country. Nor have they 
any longer even the excuse of being honest in their folly, 

"They have raved, they have foamed at the mouth, in denunciation 
of trusts, and, now, in my own State, their foremost party leaders, in- 
cluding the man before whom the others bow with bared head and 
trembling knee, have been discovered in a trust which really is of infa- 
mous, and perhaps of criminal character, a trust in which these apostles 
of Democracy, these prophets of the new dispensation, have sought to 
wring fortunes from the dire need of their poorer brethren. 

'*I rise to second the nomination of William McKinley because with 
him as a leader this country has trod the path of national greatness and 
prosperity with t-he strides of a giant, and because under him we can 
and will once more and finally overthrow those whose success would 
mean for the Nation material disaster and moral disgrace. Exactly as 
we have remedied the evils which in the past we undertook to remedy, 
so now, when we say that a wi'ong shall be righted, it most assuredly 
will be righted. 

"We have nearly succeeded in bringing peace and order to the Phil- 
ippines. We have sent thither, and to the other islands toward whose 
inhabitants we now stand as trustees in the cause of good government, 
men like Wood, Taft and Allen, whose very names are synonyms of 
Integrity and guarantees of efficiency. Apporntee^ like these, with sab- 
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ordinates cliosen on grounils of merit and fltness alone, are evidence 
of the spirit and motliods in and liy which this Kation must apprtpiich 
itK new and serious duties. Coutrast tliia with wliat would he the fate 
of the islands under the spoils Bystem so brazenly advocated by oor 
opponents in their last national platform. 

"The war still goes on because the allies in this country of the blootly 
insurrectionary oligarchy Lave tayglit their foolish dupes abroad to 
believe that if the rebellion is kept alive until next Xorember, Demo* 
erntic Buceess at the polls here will be followed by the abandonment of 
the islands — that means their abandonment to savages who woald 
Bcramblc for what we desert until some powerful civilized nation stepped 
in to do what we would have shown ourselves unfit to perform. Our 
success in Xovembcr means peace in the islands. The success of our 
political opiM)neuts means an indefinite prolongation of misery and blood- 
shed. We of this convention now renominate the man whose name is 
a guarantee against such disaster. When we place William McEinley 
as our candidate before the people we place the Republican party on 
record as standing for the performance which squai'cs with the promise, 
as standing for the redemxiliou in administration and legislation of the 
pledges made in the jilatform and on the stumj), as standing for the 
upbuilding of the national lionor and interest abroad and the continu- 
ance at home of the prosperity which it has already brought to the farm 
and the workshop. 

"We stand on the threshold of a new century, a century big with the 
fate of the great nations of tlie earth. It rests with us now to decide 
whether in the opening years of that century we shall march forward to 
fresh triumphs, or wliether at the outset we shall deliberately cripple 
ourselves for the contest. Is America a weakling, to shrink from the 
world work that must be done by the world ix)wcrs? No! The young 
giant of the West stands on a continent and clasps tlie crest of an ocean 
in either hand. Our Nation, glorious in youth and strength, looks into 
the future with fearless and eager eyes and rejoices as a strong man to 
run h. race. We do not stand in craven nmod, asking to be spared the 
task, cringing as we gaze on the contest. No! We challenge the prond 
privilege of doing the work that Providence allots us, and we face the 
coming years high of heart and resolute of faitli that to our people is 
given the right to win such honor and renown as has never yet been 
granted to the peoples of mankind." 
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Roosevelt's speech "vvna excellent, persuasive, cotiimaudiDg — full of 
the manliness that speaks with irresistible force. It was au hour made 
passionate by the liring presence of the memorable. 

Senator Depew was not on the progi-amme for a speech, but was called 
out, and when he tried to stop, was commanded to go on. 

The new story: 

"We stand in the presence of eight hundred millions of people with 
the Pacific as au American lalie, and the American artisan producing 
I)etter and cheaper goods than any country in the world, and, my friends, 
we go to American labor and to the American farm, and say that, with 
McKinley for another four years, there is no congestion for America. 
Let invention-proceed, let production go on, let the mountains bring 
forth their treasures, let the factories do their best, let labor be employed 
at the highest wages, because the world is ours, and we have con- 
quered it by Republican principles aud by Republican persistency in the 
principles of American industry aud of America for Americans. 

"You and I, my frieuda — you frum New England with all its culture 
and its coldness, and you from the Middle West who, starting from 
Ohio, and radiating in every direction, tliink you are all there is of it; 
you from the West, who produce on this platform a product of New 
England transformed to the West through New York, that delivered 
the best presiding oflicer's speech in oratory and all that makes up a 
great speech that has been heard in many a day in any convention in 
this country. It was a glorious thing to see the fervor of the West 
and the culture and polish of New England giving us an ammunition 
wagon from which the spellbinder everywhere can draw the powder to 
shoot down opposition East and West and North and South. 

"Many of you I met in convention four years ago. We all feel what 
little men we were then compared with what we are to-day. There is 
not a man here that does not feel four hundred per cent bigger in 1900 
than he did in 1890, bigger intellectually, bigger hoi)efulIy, bigger patri- 
otically, bigger in the breast from tlie fact that he is a citizen of a 
country that has become a world power for peace, for civilization and for 
the expansion of its industi'ies and the products of its labor. 

"We have the best ticket ever presented. We have at the head of it 

a Western man with Eastern notions, and we have at the other end an 

|Eastern .man with Western character, the statesman and the cowbi'V, 

J accomplished man of affairs and the heroic fighter. The man who 
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has proved great as rrcsident, and the flgbter who has proved great 
as GoTernor. We leave this old town Bimply to keep on shouting and 
working to make it unauituous for McKiuley and £or IlooseTolL 

''There was a lady with her husband in Florida last winter. He a 
consumptive and slie a strenuous and tumultuous woman. Her one 
remark was, as they sat on the piazza, 'Stop coughing, Jttha.* 

"John had a hemorrhage. The doctor said he must stay in bed six 
weeks. His tumultuous wife said: 'Doctor, it is impossible. We are 
traveling on a time limitetl licket, and we have got several more places 
to go to/ So filie carried hiui o£F. The next station they fg,ot to the 
poor man died, and the sympathetic hotel proprietor said: 'Poor 
madam, what shall we do?' She said : 'Box him np. I htfVe got a time- 
limited ticket and several more places to go to/ Now, we bnried 16 to 1 
in 1896. We put a monument over it weighing as many tons as the 
Sierra Nevada, when gold was put into the Btatatea by a Bepublican 
Congress and the signature of William McCinley. 

"I recall that two years ago to-day as many men as there are men 
and women in this great hall were on board sixty transports lying off 
Santiago Harbor is full view of the bay with Morro Castle looming up 
upon the right and another prominence upon the left with the opening 
of the channel between. On board those transports were twenty thou- 
sand .soldiers that had gone away from our shores to liberate another 
race, to fulfill no ohligation hut tliat of humanity. 

"On the ship Yucatan was that famous regiment of Rough Kiders 
of the far Weat and tlie Mississippi Valley. In command of that regi- 
ment was that fearless young American, student, scholar, plainsman, 
historian, statesman, soldier, of the Middle West by adoption, of New 
York by birth. That fleet sailing around the point, coming to the place 
of landing, stood off the harbor, two years ago to-morrow, and the navy 
bombarded that shore to make a place for landing, and no man who 
lives, who was in that campaign as an officer, as a soldier or as a camp 
follower, can fail to recall the spectacle; and, if he closes his eyes he 
sees the awful scenes in that campaign in June and July, 1898. There 
were those who stood upon the shore and saw these indomitable men 
landing in small boats through the waves that dashed against the shor^ 
landing without harbor, hut land they did, with their accoutrements on, 
and their weapons by their sides. And those who stood upon that shore 
and saw these men come oii thought they could see in their faces: 
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" 'Stranger, can you tell me the nearest road to Santiago?' That is 
the plaee they were looking for. And the leader of one of those regi- 
ments in that campaign shall be the name that I shall place before this 
convention for the office of Vice-President of the United States." 

Senator Depew's speech, which was not on the program, but can not 
be omitted from the history of the Convention, seconding the nomination 
of Governor Koosevelt, was one of the features of the Convention. His 
character and career sketches of McKinley and Koosevelt were irresist- 
ibly fetching. This was in the best possible form. 

"McKinley, a young soldier, and coming out a major; McKinley, a 
Congressman, and making a tariff; McKinley, a President, elected 
because he represented the protection of American industries, and 
>IcKinley, after four yeai-s' development, in peace, in war, in prosperity 
and in adversity) the greatest President save one or two that this 
country ever had, and the greatest ruler in Christendom to-day. So 
with Colond Roosevelt — we call Lira Teddy. 

"He was the child of New York, of New York City, the iilace that you 
gentlemen from the West think means 'coupons, clubs and eternal 
damnation for every one.' Teddy, this child of Fifth avenue — he was 
the child of the clubs; he was the child of the escluaiveness of Harvard 
College, and he went West and became a cowboy; and then he went into 
the Navy Depai'tment and became an assistant secretary. 

"He gave an order, and the old chiefs of bureaus came to him and 
said: 'Why, Colonel, there is no authority and no requisition to burn 
this powder.' 'Well,' said the Colonel, 'we have got to get ready when 
war comes, and powder was manufactured to be burned.' And the buim- 
ing of that powder sunk Cervera's fleet outside of Santiago Harbor, and 
the fleet in Manila Bay. 

"At Santiago a modest voice was heard, exceedingly polite, addressing 
a militia regiment, lying upon the ground, while the Spanish bullets 
were flying over them. This voice said: 'Get one side, gentlemen, 
please, one side, gentlemen, please, that my men can get out.' And 
■when this polite man got his men out in the open, where they could 
face the bayonet and face the bullet, there was a transformation, and 
the transformation was that the dude had become a cowlwy, the cowiboy 
had become a soldier, the soldier had become a hero, and rushing up 
the hill, pistol in hand, the polite man shouted to the militiamen lying 
^down: 'Give them hell, boys. Give them hell.'" 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE CAMPAIGN OP 1900. 

HcKInlej'B Ohio Home— His NoUBcAtloa at Cutonvf Hli Homl&atlon fsr • Seeorf Taim W 
the PresideDcj — Th<> Sl^lAcBui-i' nud Scenerj of the ETeal— The Twentj-Uth Pnaldenft 
Spevrh AcrojitiDg UU Second A'omln&tlon and BeTiewIng the PromlHs Hli A4aUt* 
tratlon Kedeemed. 

XotiAcatiou day brought to the home of President McKinley, the 
brk-k-ptiveil, majtlL'-treed, »Ludetl city of homelike beauty, Canton, Ohio^ 
d('lL<;atic>UH Ti'um surruuuiliii^' towns, including some thouBanda of men 
fi'fim Iltu tilioim. The faniiiT^ left their fields to go to see Canton once 
more hv it xyuk in the biiive days of '*M. Again the national airs were 
resDuaut; Ihc i)r(iivssioiis moved, the carriages and horsemen were 
LcJiril on the ch-nn brick jwivfiiiojitji — the Htrci'ta were crowded about the 
SIcKinh'y home, and the turf (if tlic jirelty front yard was trampled once 
more by cnthusiaiiits whose irrepressible enthusiasm was irresistible. 
Ajjaiu was heard the voice so familiar in otlicr years, ijilent under the 
Rlraiu of surpassing reponsibilitics; and now the words spoken were 
lli(»se of (he (.'hief Magistrate of one of the groat Powers of the world, 
and would be of interest and importance (o all nations of the earth, 
iuid his audience waited far beyiuul the shady streets, the handsome and 
tidy homes and the green fields of Ohio, in the great cities of the land, 
tlu? »u])erb capilal-s of Europe, and beyuud the ancient walls of Asia. 

It is the fashion ou such occasions as that of the notification of 
President McKinlcy of the action of the rhiUnlelphia Convention, that 
he shall be advised some days in advance in that which is to be said 
in the address of announcement, that no point may be neglected; and 
there was evidence in the address by Senator Lodge and the President's 
reply, that they were in close sympathy and liannony, entirely under- 
standing the situation and themselves. The two speeches were as one, 
for there «'as a single purpose, and through two utterances there was a 
dominant characteristic — that of frank language. There was not only 
no "scuttle," but no evasion, no slighting. There was simple, clear, sin- 
cere, strong business talks, going into all the groat state subjects thor^ 
onghly. There was in the President's speech the ring of understandin§f 
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that he was master of the situation, for he had told the people the truth 
anri gaiueJ their confidence, and was conscious of the splendor of their 
response. In what was said of all the great questions there are no 
doable meanings. The latest of the new problems, — that of China,^ 
was treated in as plain spoken a way as were the Philippines. Follow* 
ing the President came Senator Fairbanks, who gave the keynote on 
the silver question; Senator ITanna, who called upon all men to do their 
duty; Postmaster-General Smith, who gave a brief, but profound analy- 
sis of the illusions of the Democratic party; Senator Lodge once more, 
this time informally and with refreshing effect, and the representative 
from Hawaii. The substance of the speaking was the prominent pre- 
sentation of the fact that the policy of the Opposition was further strife 
to unsettle the standard of value and take backward and downward 
steps as to the character of money and the elevation of credit; and the 
certainty that the advance pointa of Republican progress fairly won are 
to be maintained at all hazards and against all comers with a point- 
blank Are. 

The address of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge at the McKinley home, 
formally notifying the President of his nomination, follows: 

Mr. President: — This committee, representing every state in the 
Union, and the organized territories, of the United States, was duly ap- 
pointed to announce to you, formally, your nomination by the llepub- 
lican National Convention, which met in Philadelphia on June 19 last, 
as the candidate of the Eepublicau party for President of the United 
States for the term beginning March 4, 1901. To be selected by the 
Kepublican party as their candidate for this great office is always one 
of the highest honors which can be given to any man. This nomina- 
tion, however, comes to you, sir, under circumstances which give it a 
higher significance and make it even a deeper expression of honor and 
trust than usual. You were nominated unanimously at Philadelphia. 
Ton received the unforced vote of every delegate, from every state and 
every territory. 

The harmony of sentiment which appears on the face of the result 

was bnt the reflection of the deeper harmony which existed in the hearts 

and minfls of the delegates. Without friction, without dissent, with 

Lprofound satisfactiou and eager enthusiasm you were nominated for 

I the Presidency by the united voice of the representatives of our great 

Ipqrty, m which there i^ neither sign of division nor shadow of turning. 
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Riich nnanlmity, always remarkable, 1h here the mo»t* Impressive, bfr 
raiiHe it accompanies a second nomluatlou to tie grojtt office whlrh yon 
liave held for four years. It Is not the facile triumph of hope over ex* 
|H ricDcc, but the sober approval of conduct and character tested In 

L uiany trials and tried by heavy and extraordinary responslbititles. 

fc VTIth the exception of the period In which Washlugton organised the 

Nation and bnilt the state, and of those other awfiil years whea Lincoln 
led tiis people tltrou<,'h the agony of civil war and saved from destractlon 
tiie work of Washington, there has never been a Presidential term In 
our history so crowded 'n'ith great events, so filled with new and mo- 
mentous questions, as that which Is now drawing to Its end. 

True to the declarations which were made at St. I^uis In 1896; you, 
sir, united with the Kepublicaus In Congress In the reunion of the tariff 
and the re-establishnient of the protective policy. Ton maintained our 
credit and upheld the gold standard, leading the party by yonr advice 
to the passage of the great measure which Is today the bulwark of both. 
You led again the policy which has made TTawall a possession of the 
United States. On all these questions you fulfilled the hopes and jtlBti- 
tied the confidence of the people, who four years ago put trust In our 
promises. But on all these questions, also, you had as guides, not only 
your own principles, the well considered results of years of training and 
rcJlcctioii, hut, also, the phiin dcdaraticms of the Kational Convention 
which nominated you in 1890. Par different was it when the Cuban 
question, which we had promised to settle, brought first war and then 
peace, with Spain. Congress declared war, hut you, as Commander-in- 
Chief, had to carry it on. You did so and history records unbroken vie* 
tory from the first shot of the "Xashvrllc" to the day when the protocol 
was signed. The peace you had to make alone, Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines. You had to assume alone the responsibility of taking them 
;:ll from Spain. Alone, and weighted with the terrible responsibility of 
I he unchecked war powers of the constitutiou,you wece obliged to govern 
these islands, and to repress disorder and rebelliiui in the Philippines. 
Xo party creed defined the course you were to follow. Courage, fore- 
sight, comprehension of American interests, both now and in the on- 
charted future, faith in the American people and in their fitness for 
::reat tasks were then your only guides and counsellors. 

Thus, you framed and put in operation this great new policy which 
,;as made us at once masters of the Antilles and a great eastern power, 
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holding firmly our possessions on both sides of the Pacific. The new 
and strange ever excite fear, and the courage and prescience which 
accept them always arouse criticism and attack. Yat a great departure 
and a new policy were never more quickly justified than those under- 

' taken by you. On the possession of the Philippines rests the admirable 
diplomacy which warned all nations that American trade was net to be 
shut out from China. It is to Manila that we owe the abiHty to send 
troups and ships iu this time of stress to the defense o^f our ministers, 
our missionaries, our consuls and our merchants In China, instead of be- 
ing compelled to leave our citizens to the casual protection of other pow- 

. ers, as would have been unavoidable, Lad we flung the Philippines away 

I and withdrawn from the Orient. 

Rest assured, sir, that the vigorous measure which you have thus 

[ been enabled to take, and that all further measures in the same direc- 

I tion which you may take, for the protection of American lives and prop- 
wiil receive the hearty support of the people of the United States, 
who are now, as always, determined that the American citizen shall be 
protected at any cost in all his rights, everywhere, and at all times. It 
is to Manila again, to our fleet in the bay and our army on the land, that 
we shall owe the power, when these scenes of blood in China are closed, 
to exact reparation, to enforce stern justice, and to iisist, in the final 
settlement, upon an open door to all that vast market for our fast 
growing commerce. 

Events, moving with terrible rapidity, have been swift witnesses to 
the wisdom of your action in the east. The Philadelphia Convention 
has adopted your policy both in the Antilles and the Philippines and 
has made it their own and that of the Republican party. 

Your election, sir, next November assures to us the continuance of 

■ that policy abroad and in our new possessions. To entrust these diffi- 
cult and vital questions to oflicr hands, at once incompetent and hostile, 
Would be a disaster to us and a still more unrelieved disaster to our 
posterity. 

Your election means not only protection to our industries but the 
maintenance of a sound currency and of the gold standard, the very 

^.cornerstone of our economic and financial welfare. Should these be 
iaken, as they would be by the success of our opponents, Hie whole 

Efftbric of our business confidence and prosperity would fall to ruin, 
STonr defeat would be the signal of the advance of the ff ee trade, for the 
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anarchy of a di'buxt'd iitid unstable curreDi% for busineHS paiil<^ de* 
prt'ssiuD uiid liai-il lhin.-s uud fur the wreck of our foreign policy. Yoar 
elcclioii and the ti'iiiiiijih uf the Republican party — which we beliere 
to be as sure aa the couiiutj of the day — will make certain the steady 
prutt'L'tion of our itidustri«-s, sound money, and a rigoroua and intelli- 
gent ftiri'ifjn pdlicv. They will continue those interests of the govera- 
uicut and wise legislation no euseutial tu the prosperity and well being 
which hare blessed oui- country in such abundance during the past four 
years. 

T)iiis aunouncin<; to you, h\i; your nominatiun as the Republican can- 
didate, we have the honor alt^o to submit to you the declaration of prin- 
ciples made by the National Convention, which, we trust, will receire 
your apiiroval. We can assnure you of the faithful and earnest support 
i>f llie llepiililicaii i)arty in every state, and we lieg yon to believe that 
we discliar;;e here (<idiiy, witli feelings of the deepest personal gratifica- 
tion, this houorable duty imposed upon us by the convention. 

President McKinloy, responding to Senator Lodge, said: 

Senator I^odj^e and (icntlemen of the Notification Committee; 

The message which you bring to nie is one of signal honor. It is also 
a summons t<» duty. A single nomination for t!ie ofKce of President by 
a great party which in thirty-two years out of forty lias been triumph- 
ant ut Nalioual eleclions, is a distinction whidi I gratefully cherish, 
I'o receive a unanimous re-noniinatiou by the same party is an expres- 
nion of regard and a pledge of continued confidence for which it is dif- 
ficult to make adequate acknowledgment. 

If anytliingexceedstlie honor of the office of President of the United 
States, it is tlie responsibility which attaches to it. Uaving been in- 
vested with bolli, I do Dot under-appraise either. 

Anyime who has borne the anxieties and burdens of the Presidential 
olTice, especially in time of National trial, cannot contemplate assuming 
it a second time M'itliout profoundly realizing the severe exactions and 
the solemn obligations which it imposes, and this feeling is accentuated 
by tlie momentous problems which now press for settlement. If my 
countrymen shall contirm the action of the convention at our National 
election in November, I shall, craving Divine guidance, undertake the 
exalted trust, to administer it for the interest and honor of the country, ' 
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and the well being oE the new peoples who Lave become the objects of 
our car& The declaration of principles adopted by the convention has 
my hearty approval. At some future date I will consider its subjects 
in detail and will by letter communicate to your chairman a more formal 
acceptance of the nomination. 

On a like occasion four years ago, I said: 

"The party that supplied by legislation the vast revenues for the 
conduct of our greatest war; that promptly restored the credit of the 
country at its close; that from its abundant revenues paid off a large 
share of the debt incurred by this war, and that resumed specie pay- 
ments and placed our paper currency upon a sound and enduring basis, 
can be safely trusted to preserve both our credit and currency, with 
honor, stability and inviolability. The American people hold the finan- 
cial honor of our government as sacred as our flag, and can be relied 
upon to guard it with the same sleepless vigilance. They hold its 
preservation above party fealty, and have often demonstrated that party 
ties avail nothing when the spof less credit of our couutry is threatened. 

"• * • The dollar paid to tlie farmer, the wiige-earner, and the 
pensioner must continue forever equal in purchasing aud debt-paying 
power to the dollar paid to Jiuy gcivornmeut creditor. ' 

"• • " Our iudustrial supremacy, our productive capacity, our 
business and commercial prosp<'rity, our labor and its rewards, our Na- 
tional credit and currency, our proud financial honor aud our splendid 
free citizenship, the birflniglit of <'Vfry Aiiicriciin, are all involved in 
the pending campaign, and thus every home in the land is directly and 
intimately connected witli their in-oper settlement. 

"• " • Onr domestic trade must be won back and our idle work- 
ing people employed in gainful occupations at American wages. Our 
home market must be restored to ils proud rank of lirst in the world, and 
our foreign trade, so precipitately cut off by adver.se national legislation, 
reopened on fair aud equitable terms for our surplus agricultural and 
manufacturing products. 

"• • • Public confidence must be resumed and the skill, energy 
and the capital of our country find ample employment at home. 

a* • * rpjip governnu'nt of (he T'uited States must raise money 
enough to meet both its current exp<'nses aud increasing needs. Its rev- 
enues should be so raised as to protect the material interests of our peo- 
ple, with the lightest possible drain upon their resources aud maintain' 
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ingthat higb standard uf civilizatioa wblcli has dbtinguiahed our coim- 
trj for more thau a ct'ntun uf its existfiifi?. 

«• • • The national credit, whicli liaa thos far fortunately re* 
slated eveiy assault upon it, must and will be upbeld and strengthened. 
If BufBcient revenues are provided for tbe support of the goremment 
tbere will be no necessity for borrowing money and increasing the pabUc 
debt." 

Three and one-balf years oMeglslation and administration bare been 
ooncluded since tbese words were spoken. Have those to whom was con- 
fided the direction of the government kept their pledges? Tbe reeord la 
made up. The people are not anfamillar with what has been accom* 
pHshed. The gold standard has been reaffirmed and strengthened. The 
endless chain has been broken and the drain upon our gold reserve bo 
longer frets us. The credit of the country has been advanced to the 
highest place among all nations. We are refunding our bonded debt; 
bearing three and four and five per cent interest, at two per cent, a lower 
rate thau that of any other country, ami already more than three hun- 
dred millions have l>een so funded, with a gain to the government of 
many millions of dollars. Instead of 10 to 1, for which our opponents 
contended four years ago, legislation has been enacted which, while 
utilizing all forms of out money, secures one fixed value for every dollar 
and that the best known to the civilized world. 

A tariff which protects American labor and industry and provides 
ample revenues has been written in public law. We have lower interest 
and higher wages; more money and fewer mortgages. The world's mar- 
kets have been opened to American products, which go now where they 
have never gone before. We have passed from a bond-issuing to a bond- 
paying nation; from a nation of borrowers to a nation of lenders; from a 
deficiency in revenue to a surplus; from fear to confidence; from en- 
forced idleness to profitable employment. The public faith has been up- 
held; public order has been maintained. We have prosperity at home 
and prestige abroad. 

Unfortunately the threat of 1896 has just been renewed by the allied 
parties without abatement or modification. The gold bill has been de- 
nounced and its repeal demanded. The menace of 16 to 1, therefore, still 
bangs over us with all its dire rons6)|uences to credit and confidence, to 
business and industry. The enemies of sound currency are rallying their 
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I Scattered forces. The people must once more unite and overcome the ad- 
1 Tocates of repudiation and must not relax their energy until the battle 
rtor public honor and honest monej shall again triumph. A congress 
Dwhich will sustain and if need be strengthen the present law can prevent 
I financial catastrophe which every lover of the republic is interoBted to 
^vert. 

Not satisfied with assaulting the currency and credit of the govern- 
P.TOent, onr political adversaries condemn the tariff law enacted at the 
I extra session of Congress in 1897, known as the Dingley act, passed in 
I obedience to the will of the people expressed at the election in the pre- 
i ceding November, a law whicl; _it once stimulated our industries, opened 
f the idle factories and mineh and gave to the laborer and to the farmer 
■ :feir returns for their toil and investment. Shall we go back to a tariff 
Ivhich brings deficiency in our revenues and destruction to our industrial 
I enterprises? 

Faithful to its pledges in these internal affairs, how has the govern- 
ment discharged its international duties? 

Our platform of 1896 declared : "The Hawaiian Islands should be con- 
trolled by the United States, and no foreign power should be permitted 
to interfere with them." This purpose has been fully accomplished by 
annexation, and delegates from these beautiful islands participated in 
the convention for which you speak to-day. In the great conference of 
nations at The Hague we reafBrmed before the world the Monroe doc- 
trine and our adherence to it and our determination not to participate 
in the complications of Europe. We have happily ended the European 
^ alliance in Samoa, securing to ourselves one of the most valuable bar. 
bors in the Pacific ocean; while the open door in China gives to us fair 
and equal competition in the vast trade of the Orient. 

Some things have happened which were not promised, nor even 

foreseen, and our purpose in relation to them must not be left in doubt, 

, A just war has been waged for humanity and with it have come new 

problems and responsibilities. Spain has been ejected from the western 

hemisphere and our flag lloats over her former territory. Cuba has 

I been liberated and our guarantees to her people will be sacredly exe- 

l.cated. A beneficent government has been provided for Porto Rico. 

l-^he Philippines are ours and American authority must he supreme 

Mhronghout the archipelago. There will he amnesty broad and liberal 

Jint no abatement of our rights, no abandonment of our dirty. There 
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mitst be uo eicullle polk-y. We will liilHH ia the yttilippiaea the obit- 
gations iiuposcnl by the triiimpbs of our arms and by the treaty of peace; 
by interuatiounl law; by the IfatioD's seiise of honor; and more tliaii 
all by the rights, interests and conditiona of the Philippine people 
themselves. "So outside interference blocks tbe way to peace and a 
stable government. The obstructionists are here, not elsewhera They 
may postpone, b»t they cannot defeat the realization of the high pur 
pose of this nation to restore order to the islands and establish a just 
and generous government in which the Inhabitants shall have the 
largest participation fur which they are capable. The organized forces 
■which Lave been misled into rebellion have been dispersed by onr faith* 
ful soldiers aod sailors, and the people of the islands, delivered from 
anarchy, pillage and oppression, recognize American sovereignty as 
the symbol and pledge of peace, justice, law, religious freedom, ednca* 
tion, the security of life and property, and the welfare and prosperity 
of their several communities. 

We assert the early principles of the Republican party, sustained 
by unbroken judicial precedents, that the representatives ot the people 
in congress assembled, have full legislative power over territory belong- 
ing to the United Slates, subject to tlie fumlanicntal safeguards of lib- 
erty, justice and personal rights, and are vested with ample authority to 
act "for the highest interests of our Nation and tlie jienple entrusted to 
its care." This doctrine, first proclaimed in tlie cause of freedom, will 
never be used as a weapon for oppression. 

I am glad to be assured by you that what we have done in the far 
east has tlie api>roval of tlie country. The sudden anil terrible crisis in 
China calls for the gravest consideration, and you will not expect from 
me now any further expression than to say that my best cfTorts shall be 
given to the immediate purpose ot protecting the lives of our citizens 
who are in peril, with the ultimate object of the peace and welfare of 
China, tlie safeguarding of all our treaty rights, and the mainleBance of 
those principles of impartial intercourse to which the civilized world is 
pledged. 

I cannot eonchide without congratulating my countrymen upon 
the strong National Sentiment which finds expression in every part of 
our common country and the increased respect with which the Ameri 
can name is greeted throughout the world. 

We have been moving in untried paths, but our steps have been 
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gnided bj bonor aad dorr. Tbere will be do lomii^ aside, bo nn<^ 
ing, no retreaL No blow has been struck exrept for Ubertr and hviBU- 
\ty and none will be. We will perform wilhoot f«ar, ercrf Katioiial 
and {atenuitioiul oblivatioo. The Bepabliean partr wa» deilicatrd n 
freedom fariT-fuur rears ago. It ha« been the party of fibectr aad 
emancipatioD from that hoor; not of profession bat of peffonasBce. It 
broke the ehactltrs of 4,000,000 blares and made them tre^ aad to tke 
purtj of Lincoln has come snotheT sapreme opportaniH' vbick It kas 
bniTelT met in the liberatido of 10,000,000 of the hnnetn bmOr froaa 
the Ttike of imperiaiijtm. Id iX» solotion of great pxoUems, ia its per- 
forniance of high daties, it has bad Ibe snppcRX of raenberx of all initin 
in the past and confidentlr inrokes their co^iperation ia Ae fvtvne. 

Permit me to express, Mr. Cbairman, mr magi cuccre appcecialiaa 
of tlie cosBpiimeDtarj terms ia which tod ronvFT the ogcial ■ o tk t <f 
wj imainitina. ind mr thanks to the uemben of tlH*R«naittee«adtO'l 
tbe grvat eoostitnenrv whiob ther repr«!»ent, for tlus adftiaoal eH- 
e of their favor and sapport. 

Hui speech had particalar interest becaose it vss not Ae |k>B(?' of 
ftp Manual I i of tlie eampaign that the Prcsidt-iit shoald take the 
1 the rc«poQ«« to the Doti6<:atKiD «~as a reriew of tke first 
tcm of the preadeDcj' and important far the indicalna of tke San 
tobepKEnied. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW PRESIDENT McKINLEY FACED THE PEOPLE. 

His HpeecheB to the Betnrned SoMlen front Um PUUpplBM ud t* tke Mtm wt OrfUBtati 
Labor-He Spoke In the atles of the Soatta, th« Clnta ud •■ JUitletMi BrtBeltoM. 

Addressing the Tenth reQusylvania VolnoteerB, on their retam from 
the Philippines, in a Pittsburg park, President McEinley told them: 
"Yen added new glory to American arms. You and your brave com- 
rades engo^txl on other lields of conflict hare enlarged the map of the 
United States and extended the jurisdiction of Americao liberty. The 
Eighth Ai-iny Corps iu the I'hilippincs has made a proud and excep- 
tional re<:ord. Privileged to be niuatered out in April, when the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty -of peace were exchanged, they did not claim the 
privilege. 

"They did not stack arms. They did not Vun away. They were not 
serving the iuKurgents iu the Philippines or their sympathizers at 
home. They had no part or patience with the men, few in number, 
happily, who would have rejoiced to see them lay down their arms in 
the presence of au enemy whom they had just emancipated from Span- 
ish rule. 

"They furnished an example of devotion and sacrifice which will 
brighten the glorious record of American valor. They have secured not 
alone the gratitude of the government and the people, but for them- 
selves and their descendants an imperishable distinction. They may 
not fully appreciate, and the country may not, the heroism of their 
conduct and its important support to the government. I think I do, 
and so I am here to express it." 

President McKinley's speeches to the people during his travels have 
been very notable and acceptable on account of their manly candor. 
His greet^ngs to the returned soldiers from the Philippines were most 
hearty and affectionate and full of gratitude for their patriotic devo- 
tion, especially to those who remained at the front longer than the terms 
of thejr enlistment required, until a new army could be prepared to 
u-eet the difficulty that was nnexpected. He said at Pargo, North 
Dakota^ October 13tb, 1899, addressing the North Dakota Volunteers: 
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"I have come especially that I might look into the faces of the Nortii 
Dakota Volunteers — the two battalions who saw service on the battle- 
line in Luzon. I came that I might speak to them the welcome and the 
'Well done.' You did your duty and you filled my heart with joy when 
yon, with the other volunteers and regulars of the Eighth Corps, sent 
roe word as President that you would remain at the battle-front in 
Luzon until a new army could be created to take your place. You 
refnsed to heat retreat or strike your colors in the presence of the enemy, 
no matter who advised you to come home. You said, *We will stay and 
keep the flag stainless in the presence of the enemy.' And, my fellow- 
citizens, no soldier ever had a more delicate or trying duty. This army, 
of which this fragment fmm your State formed a part, remained in 
Luzon, waiting, first for the treaty of peace which was being negotiated 
in Paris, then for its ratification by the Senate of the United Btates, 
then until the exchange of ratifications between the United States 
and Spain^^ — ivaiting through all that long period, accepting the inso- 
lence of the insurj^ents with a patient dignify which cliaratterized the 
American soldiers, who were under the orders of the Executive that 
they must not strike a blow, pending the treaty of peace, except in 
defense. I say they bore these taunts with a patience sublime. We 
never dreamed that the little body of insurgents whom we had just 
emancipated from oppression — we never for a moment believed that 
they would turn upon the flag that had sheltered them against Spain. 
Bo our soldiers patiently bore, through the long months, the insults of 
that band of misguided men under the orders of an ambitious leader. 
Then the insurgent chief ordered an attack upon our line, and our 
boys made a gallant defense. But I want to do them the credit to say, 
here in the presence of their neighbors and their friends, their fathers 
and their mothers, that they forbore all things rather than disobey an 
order from the government they were serving." 

Here the President referred to his order forbidding the United States 
troops to fire upon the insurgent Filipinos, except in self-defense. 
Speaking of this, in Iowa, he said: 

"The American soldiers did not begin hostilities against the insur- 
gents pending the ratification of the treaty of jwace in the Senate, great 
as was their justification, because their orders from Washington for- 
bade it. I take all the responsibility for that direction. Otis only 
executed the orders of his government, and the soldiers, under great 
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provoi-atioo to strike back, obeyed. The first Mow waa struck faj ttt 
insurgents, and it was a foul Mow. Our kindness was reciprocated witli 
t-ruelt.r, our uilti-.v with a Mauser. The fiag of truc« was invoked only 
tti be disliontireil. Our soldiers were shot down while ministering to the 
wounded Filipinos, our dead vere mutilated; our bumanitj was inter- 
preted as weakne8!<. our forbearance as cowardice. 

"Ther a.<tsailed our Horereignty ; and there will be no nseteas paric;j, 
no pause, uutil the insurrection is suppressed, and American authority 
m-knonledged and ost;iblished. 

"The leader of the in^iurgent forces sajs to the American goTem- 
ment, 'You can bare peace if you will give us independence.' Peace for 
independence, he say». lie bad another price than that for peace ODce 
iK-rore, but the I'uited States pays no gold for peace. We uerer gave 
n brilte in all our historr. and we will not now commence to do it." 

The Precident referred to the fact that .\guinaldo was bribed by 
the Spanish to leave bis couutrv, aud w*aa uotoriously susc^tible to 
bril)erv. and that be would dare the Filipinos and conspire with the 
Spanish duriufr the siepe of Manila ajrainst the Faited Statea The 
rbitippine insurgi'uts did not want iiideiK-ndi'iice for any other reason 
than to take up the Spanish role of tyranny and spoliation. 

At Aberdeen the I'residcnt s;iid U\ the First South Dakota V<rfun- 
teers : 

"I can never expre«* to you the cheer yoii pive my heart when you 
sent word that you would n^niain until a new army could be formed to 
take yotir phices. The members of the First South Dakota and their 
if*mrades furuishwl an example of jHTStuiiU sjurilice and public conse- 
cration rarely known iu the aun;ds of history. Hut it is just like the 
American soldier, no matter where he iHimes from. lie never lays dovn 
his arms in tlie prcKence of an enemy, and never falters, never lowers 
t\w Hap of his country, nor leaves the field till victory- _come8. 

■■I am gJad t«> see the veterans of IStU welcome (he veterans of 1898. 
It is the same kind of patriotism. You }?>( it from your fathers; and it 
is a jvitrii'tism that never deserts and never encouni^res desertion." 

Explainin.L' the critical condition of the army, the Pn'siilent said: 

"April, lS!i;i. the date of the exchau^ of ruiilications, there were 
I'uly 27.'iOrt !v,:riilars subject to the unquestioned dinvtiim of the- Execu- 
tive, and they for tlie most part on duty in CuIki and Porto Rico> 
or invalided at home after their s*nvre CiUni>aign in the tropics. Even 
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had they been available, it would have required months to ti-ansport 
them to the Philippines. Practically a new army had to be created. 
These loyal volunteers in the Philippines said: 'We will stay until 
the government can organize an army at home and transport it to 
the seat of hostilities.' 

"They did stay, cheerfully, uncomplainingly, patriotically. They 
Buffered and sacrificed, they fought and fell, they drove back and pun- 
ished the rebels who resisted federal authority, and who with force 
attacked the sovereignty of the United States in its newly acquired 
territory. Without them then and there we would have been practi- 
cally helpless on land, our flag would have had its first stain, and the 
American name its first ignominy. The brilliant victories of the army 
and navy in the bay and city of Manila would have been won in vain, 
our obligations to civilization would have remained temporarily unper- 
formed, chaos would have reigned, and whatever government there was 
would have been by tlio will of one man, and not with the consent of 
the goveraed. WIio refused to sound the reti-eat? Who stood in the 
breach when other& weakened? Who resisted the suggestions of the 
unpatriotic that they should come home? 

"Let me call the roll of honor — let me name the regiments and bat- 
talions that deserve to be perpetuated in the nation's annals. Their 
action was not a sudden impulse born of excitement, but a deliberate 
determination to sustain, at the cost of life, if need be, the honor of 
their government and the authority of its fiag. 

"First California, California Artillery, First Colorado, First Idaho, 
Fifty-first Iowa, Twentieth Kansas, Thirteenth Minnesota, First Mon- 
tana, First Nebraska, First North DaVota, Nevada Cavalry, Second 
Oregon, Tenth Pennsylvania, First South Dakota, First Tennessee, 
Utah Artillery, First Washington, First Wyoming, Wyoming Battery, 
First, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Companies Volunteer Signal Corps." 

flere the President referred to regulars and marines, who deserved 
the credit given the volunteers. 

Addressing the Chicago Bricklayers and Stone Masons, Chicago, 
October 10, 1899, President McKinley said: 

"The labor of the United States is better employed, better paid, and 
commands greater respect than that of any other nation in the world. 
What I would leave with you here to-night, in the moment I shall 
occnpy, is the thought that you should improve all the advantages and 
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opportunilH'ti of this free governmeDL Yoar ramiliee, yoar bc^s 
girlH, are very close to .Tour beart-striDgB, and yoQ ought to avail 3 
eelves of the opportunitj- offered your children by the excellent 
of the city of Chica^. Give your children the best education obtaln- 
nltle. and that is the best equipment you can give any American. In- 
tojn'ity wius it» vav anywhere, and what I do not want the wtwUng- 
nu'H of tbiij country to do is to establish hostile camps and diride the 
people of the United States into classes. I do not want any wall bnflt 
against the ambitions of your boy, nor any barrier pat in the way of hu 
occupying the highest places in the gift of the people. 

"I hare no sympathy with that sentiment which would divide my 
countrymen into classes. I have no sympathy with that sentimmt 
wliich would put the rich man on the one side and the poor man on 
the other, — labor on the one side and capital on the other, — became 
all of them are equal before the law, all of them have equal power En 
the conduct of the gorernment Every man's vote in the United States 
is the equal of even' other's on that supreme day when we choose rulera 
and Congresses and governors and legislatures. 

'^Our citizens may accumulate great wealth, and many of them do; 
but they cannot take it with them, nor can they entail it from genera- 
tion to generation. He who inherits must keep it by his own prudence 
or sagacity. If be does not, it is divided up among his fellows." 

"Every boy and girl can have a good education — one that will equip 
them for every duty and occupation of life. Xot only are they thus 
educated by the State and the nation, but when once educated they 
have open to them, and to every one of them, the highest opportunities 
for advancement. They are not prevented from aspiring to the highest 
places in the gift of the government liecause they are poor. We have 
no classes. Xo matter what their creed, their party, no matter what 
may be their condition, no matter about their race or their nationality, 
they all have an equal opportunity to secure private and public posi- 
tions of honor and profit 

"The government of the United States rests in the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people. It is defended, whenever it is assailed, by its 
citizen soldiery; and it furnishes education free to all the young, that 
they may take upon themselves the great txust of carrying forward, 
without abatement of vigor, this fabric of government. 

"Side by side with education must be character. Do not forget that. 
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There is nothing in this world that lasts so long or wears so well as 
good character; and it is something i'verjbody can have. It is just 
as easy to get into the habit of doing good as it is to get into the habit 
of doing evil. With education and integrity every avenue of honor, 
every door of usefulness, every pathway of fame and favor are open 
to all of you." 

The following paragraph is an extract from a speech delivered at 
Racine, Wisconsin, October 17, 1899: 

"This is a nation of high privilege and great opportunity. We have 
the free school, the open Bible, freedom of religious worship and con- 
viction. We have the broadest opportunity for advanceroent, with 
every door open. The humblest among you may aspire to the highest 
place in public favor and confidence. As a result of our free institutions 
the great body of the men who control public affairs in State and 
Nation, who control the great business enterprises of the country, the 
railroads and other industries, came from the humble American home 
and '"om the ranks of the plain people of the United States." 

THE president's SPEECHES IN THE SOUTHERN CAPITALS. 



Montgomery: "To be welcomed here in the City of Montgomery, 
the first capital of the Confederate States, warmly and enthusiastically 
welcomed a^the President of a common country, has filled and thrilled 
me with emotion. Once the capital of the Confederacy, now the cap- 
ital of a great State, one of the indestructible States of an indestructible 
Union! 

"The governor says he has nothing to take back. We have nothing 
to take back for having kept you in the Union. We are glad you did 
not ga out, and you are glad you stayed in. 

"Alabama, like all the States of the Union, North and South, has 
been loyal to the flag and steadfastly devoted to the American name 
and to American honor. There never Vias been in the history of the 
United States such a ik-monstration of patriotism, from one end of 
this country to the other, as in the yc.ir Just passing; and never has 
--\merican valor been more brilliantly illustrated in the battle-line on 
shore and on the battle-ship at sea than by the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States. Everybody is talking of Hobson, and justly so; 
but I want to thank Mother Hobson in this presence. Everybody is 
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talking about General Wheeler, one of the bravest of the brai 
I want to speak of fbat sweet little daughter who followed 1 
^^antiajro and ministered to the eick soldiers at Montaok." '■ 

Rirbiuond: "For thirtT-seren of the sixtr-one rears from 1789 to 
18o0, SODS of Vir<;inia occupied the preudeDtial oBlce with rare fideUff 
and distinvtion — a pi^riod corering more than one-fourth of onr natioiuil 
existence. What ^tate, what nation can hare a greater heritage than 
sui-h names as Washington. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Maraball? 
Their di>eils inspire the old and the young. They are written in our 
hisinries. They an' a part of the eiluration of every child of the land. 
They enrich the school-books of the i-ounlr>\ They are cherished in 
every American home, and will Im> m» long as liberty lasts and the 
I'nion endures. 

"My ciiuutrynn'R, the sarrvil principles proclaimed in Philadelphia 
in IVTit. advamnl to glorious iriuniph at Vorktown. made effectiTe 
in the furmaiiun of ihe FiMeral ruiou in 17S7. sustained by the heroimk 
of all our pwple in ever?' fnretgu conflict, sealed in solemn covenant at 
.\p[Kimatiox i'lMirt IIhusc, sannitinl In- tin* blini^I of the men of the 
South anil of \\w Norlli ai .M;iiiila and Santiago and in Porto Rico, 
have lost none of tln-ir f4ii-ci- and vinue. 

"I lieariily n'joice with tin- pf.>pli' of ihis great city upon its indu»- 
trial revival and upon ihc imtable pn>si«^riiy it is filling in all of its 
business enier]>risfs. A universal love of country and a noble national 
spirit animate all the ]HH)ple. 

"I could n-'i fnrgei in this prvst^iice to make my acknowledgment 
to the men of Virginia fiir ihiir lu-any and pairiujic support of the 
government in the war with Spain, and for ilicir o.miiiue^l and unflinch- 
ing loyalty ill the suppression uf ihe iiisiirrivtiou in Luzon against the 
authority nf the Tnitiil Siait^s. They came in swift rt-sponse totbe call 
of tiMiniry. — ;he U'si MiwhI >'f the State, ihe sons of noble sires, — ask- 
ing ft^r stTAice at the baitle-frunt wliert* the lighiing was the hardest 
and the danger ilie gn-atest. The imIIs of the Virginia volunteers con- 
tain the nar.us of tin- bravesi and K-st, S'>mc I'f them the descendants 
of the ni"st ill'.isTrious ^"ir!:iInaRs. Tiny have shtsl their Mood for the 
flag «'f Their faiih. and are now d-fin-ling ii with their lives in the 
distant islands of ihe sea. 

"My feU'iw-citirvns. iwi« ;:ri;ii liisiori, .il fvoni!:. separated by a 
I^ri^Hl of eighty-four years. afft\iing lin- lifi- of jhe republic, and of 
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awful import to mankind, took place on the soil of Virginia. Both wert* 
participated in by Virginians, and both marked mighty epochs in the 
history of the nation. The one was at Yorktown in 1781, when Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington, whit'h was the beginning of the end 
of the war with Great Britain and the dawning of independence and 
union. The great Virginian, sage and patriot, illustrious commander 
and wise statesman, installed the republic in the family of nations. 
It has withstood eveiy shock in war or peace from without or within, 
experiencing its gravest crisis in the Civil War. The other, at Appo- 
mattox, was the conclusion of that crisis and the beginning of a unifica- 
tion now happily full and complete, resting in. the good will and fra- 
ternal affection one toward another of all the people. M'ashiogtou's 
terms of peace with Cornwallis secured the ultimate union of the col- 
onies, those of Grant with I^ee the perpetual union of the States. Both 
events were mighty gains for the human family, and a proud record for 
a nation of freemen. Both were triumphs in which we all have a share, 
both are a common heritage, The one made the iiation possible, the 
other made the nation imperishable. Now no jarring note mars the 
harmony of the Union. The seed of discord has no sower and no soil 
npon which to live. The pur\'eyor of hate, if there be one left, is with- 
out a follower. The voice which would kindle the Same of passion 
and prejudice is rarely heard and no longer heeded in any part of our 
beloved country. 

"Lord of the Universe, 
Shield us and ^ide us. 
Trusting Thee always 
Through shadow and sun. 
Thou hast united us, 
Who shall divide us? 
Keep us, oh, keep us 
The 'Many In One.' 

"Associated with this great commonwealth are many of the most 
sacred ties of our national life. From here came forth many of our 
greatest statesmen and heroes who gave vigor and virtue and glory 
to the republic." 

Atlanta: "Sectional lines no longer mar the map of the United 
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States. Sectional feeling no longer holds back tbe love we bear eacb 
other. Fraternity is the national anthem, sung by a chorus of fortj-fivc 
States and our Territories at home and beyond the seas. The Unioa 
is once more the common altar of our love and loyalty, our devotion 
and Bacrifice. The old flag again waves oTer us in peace, with new 
glories which your sons and ours have this year added to its sacred 
folds. What an army of silent sentinels we hav^ and with what loving 
care their graves are kept! Every soldier's grave made during our 
unfortunate Civil War is a tribute to American valor. And while, 
when those graves were made, we differed widely about the future of 
this government, those differences were long ago settled by the arbitra- 
ment of arms; and the time has now come, in the evolution of sentiment 
and feeling under the providence of God, when in the spirit of fraternity 
we should share with yon in the care of the graves of the Confederate 
soldiers. 

"The cordial feeling now happily existing between the North and 
South prompts this gracious act, and if it needed further justification, 
it is found in the gallant loyalty to the Union and the flag so conspicu- 
ously shown in the year just past by the sons and grandsons of these 
heroic dead. 

"What a glorious future awaits us if unitedly, wisely, and bravely 
we face the new problems now preawng upon us, determined to solve 
them for right and humanity! 

"That flag has been planted in two hemispheres, and there it remains 
the symbol of liberty and law, of peace and progress. Who will with- 
draw from the people over whom it floats its protecting folds? Who 
will haul it down? Answer me, ye men of the South, who is there in 
Dixie who will haul it down? 

"Reunited! Glorious realization! It expresses the thought of my 
mind and the long-deferred consummation of my heart's desire as I 
stand in this presence. It interprets the hearty demonstration here 
witnessed, and is the patriotic refrain of all sections and of all lovers 
of the republic. 

"Reunited — one country again and one country forever! Proclaim 
it from the press and pulpit; teach it in the schools; write it across 
the skies! The world sees and feels it; it cheers every heart North and 
South, and brightens the life of every American home." 

Speaking to colored people in Alabama: "Bememh«: that in acqnijv 
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ing knowledge there is one thing equally important, and that is 
character. Nothing in the whole wide world is worth so much, will last 
so long, and ser\'e its possessor so well as good character. It is some- 
thing that no one can take from jou, that no one can give to jou. You 
must acquire it for yourself. 

"There is another thing. Do not forget the home. The home is the 
foundatioQ of good individual life and of good government. Cultivate 
good homes, make them pure and sweet, elevate them, and other good 
things will follow. 

"It is better to be a skilled mechanic than a poor orator or an 
indifferent preacher. In a word each of you must want to be best in 
whatever you undertake. Nothing in the world commands more respect 
than skill and industry. Every avenue is open to them. 

"At San Juan hill and at El Caney — but General Wheeler is here; 
I know he can tell you better than I can ot the heroism of the black 
regiments which fought side by side with the white troops on those 
historic fields. 

"Mr. Lincoln was right when, speaking of the black men, he said 
that the time might come when they would help to preserve and extend 
freedom. And in a third of a century you have been among those who 
have given liberty in Cuba to an oppressed people." 



THE NATIONAL PBOSPERITY, VICTORY, OPPOUTUMTY AND RESrONSIBlLITT. 

At a speech at the banquet of the Ohio Society of New York, New 
York, March 3, 1900, President McKlnley said: "It is proper that I 
should say that the Managing Board of the Ohio Society has kept the 
promise made to me some months ago, that I would not be expected or 
required to speak at this banquet j and because of that promise I have 
made some preparation. 

"We will soon have legislative assurance of the continuance of the 
gold standard with which we measure our exchanges, and we have the 
open door in the far East through which to market our products. W^e 
are neither in alliance nor antagonism nor entanglement with any for- 
eign power, but on terms of amity and cordiality with all. We buy 
from all of them and sell to all of them, and in the last two years our 
Bples have exceeded our purchases by over one billion dollars. Markets 
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iiuve been increased and mortgages have been reduced. Interest has 
fallen and the wages of labor have advanced. Our public debt is dimin- 
ishing and our sui-plus in tlie Treasury holds its own. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the country is well-to-do. Its people for the most 
part ore happy and contented. They have good times at home and are 
on good tenuii with the nations of the world. There are, unfortnnately, 
those among us, few in number, I am sure, and none in the Ohio Society, 
who seem to thrive best under bad times, and who, when good times 
overtake them in the United States, feel constrained to pnt us on bad 
terms with the rest of mankind. With them I have no sympathy. I 
would rather give expression in this presence to what I believe to be the 
nobler and almost universal sentiment of my countrymen in the wish 
not only for peace and prosperity here, but for peace and prosperity 
to all the nations and peoples of the earth. After thirty-three years 
of unbroken peace came an unavoidable war. Ilapplly the conclusion 
was quickly reached, without a suspicion of unworthy motive or prac- 
tice or i^urposo on our part, and with fadeless honor to our arms. I 
cannot forget the quick response of the people to the country's need, 
and the quarter of a million men who freely offered their lives to their 
country's service. It was an impressive spectacle of national strength. 
It demonstrated our mighty reserve power, and taught us that large 
standing armies are unnecessary when every citizen is a *rainute man,' 
ready to join ihe ranks in his country's defense. 

"Out of these recent events have come to the United States grave 
trials and responsibilities. As it was the nation's war, so are its results 
the nation's problems. Its solution rests upon us all. It is too serious 
to stifle. It is too earnest for repose. No phrase or catchword can 
conceal the sacred obligation it involves. No use of epithets, no asper- 
sion of motives by those who differ will contribute to that sober judg- 
ment so essential to right conclusions. No political outcry can abrogate 
our treaty of peace with Spain, or absolve us from its solemn engage- 
ments. It is the people's question, and will be until its determination 
is written out in their conscientious and enlightened judgment. We 
must choose between manly doing and base desertion. It will never be 
the latter. It must be soberly settled in justice and good conscience, 
and it will be. liighteousacss, which exalteth a nation, must control 
in its solution. No great emergency has arisen in this nation's history 
and progress which has not been met by the sovereign people with 
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high capacity, with ample strength, and with uaflinchiiig fidelity to 
every public and honorable obligation. Pai-tlBanship can hold few of us 
against solemn public duty. We have seen this so often demonstrated 
in the past as to mark unerringly what it will be in the future. The 
national sentiment and the national conscience were never stronger 
or higher than now. Within two years there has been a reunion of 
the people around the holy altar consecrated to country and newly snnc- 
tified by common eacriflces. The followers of Grant and Lee have 
fought under the same flag and fallen for the same faith. Party lines 
have loosened and the ties of union have been strengthened. Section- 
alism has disappeared and fraternity and union have been rooted in 
the hearts of the American people. Political passion has altogether 
subsided, and patriotism glows with inextinguishable fervor in every 
home of the land. The flag— our flag— has been sustained on distant 
seas and islands by the men of all parties and sections and creeds and 
races and nationalities, and its stars are only those of radiant hope to 
the remote peoples over whom it floats. 

"There can be no imperialism. Those who fear it are against it. 
Those who have faith in the republic are against it. So that there is 
universal abhorrence for it and unanimous opposition to it. Our only 
difference is that those who do not agree with us have no confidence in 
the virtue or capacity or high purpose or good faith of this free people 
as a civilizing agency, while we believe that the century of free gov- 
ernment which the American people have enjoyed has not rendered 
them irresolute and faithless, but has, fitted them for the great task 
of lifting up and assisting to better conditions and larger liberty those 
distant peoples who, through the issue of battle, have become our 
wards. Let us fear not! There is no occasion for faint hearts, no excuse 
for regrets. Nations do not grow in strength, and the cause of liberty 
and law is not advanced, by the doing of easy things. The harder 
the task the greater will be the result, the benefit, and the honor. To 
doubt our power to accomplish it Is to lose our faith in the soundness 
and strength of our popular institutions, 

"The liberators will never become the oppressors. A self-governed 
people will never permit despotism in any government which they fostev 
and defend. 

"Gentlemen, we have the new care and cannot shift it. And, break- 
'ting up the camp of ease and isolation, let us bravely and hopefully 
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and soberly contioue the march of faithful service, and falter not until 
the work is done. It is not possible that seventy-flTe millionB uf Auier- - 
lean freemen are unable to establish liberty and justice and good guv- 
ernment in our new possessions. The burden is our opportunity. The 
opportunity Is greater than the bnrden. May God give us strength to 
bear the one, and wisdom so to embrace the other that we may cany 
to our new acquisitions the piaranties of 'life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness!' " 

Before the Boston Home Market Club, the President spoke of those 
who had been fierce for war, and then mad because we had gained 
ground for the people. He said: 

"Many who were impatient for the conflict a year ago, apparently 
heedless of its larger results, are the first to cry out against the far- 
reaching consequences of their own act Those of us who dreaded war 
most, and whose every effort was directed to prevent it, had fears of 
new and grave problems which might follow its inauguration. 

"The evolution of events, which no man could control, has brought 
these problems upon us. Certain it is that they have not come through 
any fault on our own part, but as a high obligation; and we meet them 
with clear conscience and unselfish purpose, and with good heart re- 
solve to undertake their solution." 

Touching the Philippine question, the President said: "There is 
universal agreement that the Philippines shall not be turned back to 
Spain. No true American consents to that. Even if unwilling to accept 
them ourselves, it would have been a weak evasion of duty to require 
Spain to transfer them to some other power or powers, and thus shirk 
our own responsibility. Even if we had had, as we did not have, the 
power to compel such a transfer, it could not have been made without 
the most serious international complications. Such a course could not 
be thought of. And yet, had we refused to accept the cession of them, 
we should have had no power over them, even for their own good. 
We could not discharge the responsibilities upon us until these islands 
became ours either by conquest or treaty. There was but one alter- 
native, and that was either Spain or the United States in the Philip- 
pines. The other suggestions — first, that they should be tossed into 
the arena of contention for the strife of nations; or, second, be left 
to the anarchy and chaos of no protectorate at all — were too shameful 
to be considered. 
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"The treaty gave tlieiu to the United States. Could we have rf- 
quired lesa and done our duty? Could we, after freeing the Filipinos 
from the domination of Spain, have left them without government and 
without power to protect life or property or to perform the interna- 
tional obligations essential to an indeijcndent state? Could we have 
left them in a state of anarchy and justified ourselves in our own con- 
sciences or before the tribunal of mankind? Could we have done that 
in the sight of God or man? 

"Our concern was not for territory or trade or empire, but for the 
people whose interests and destiny, without our willing it, had been 
put in our hands. It was with this feeling that, from the first day to the 
last, not one word or line went from the Executive in Washington to 
our military and naval commanders. 

"That the inhabitants of the Philippines will be benefited by this 
republic is my unshaken belief. That they will have a kindlier govern- 
ment under our guidance, and that they will be aided in every possible 
way to be a self-respecting and self-governing people, is as true as that 
the American people love liberty and have an abiding faith in their 
own government and in their own institutions. No imperial desigus 
lurk in the American mind. They are alien to American sentiment, 
thought, and purpose. Our priceless principles undergo no change 
under a tropical sun. They go with the flag. 

"Why read ye not the changeless truth, 
The free can conquer but to save?" 

At Ocean Grove, New Jersey: "That flag does not mean one thing 
in the United States and another tiling in Porto Kico and the Philip- 
pines. There has been doubt expressed in -some quarters as to the pur- 
pose of the government respecting the Philippines. I can see no harm 
in stating it in this presence. Peace first; then, with charity for all, the 
establishment of a government of law and order, protecting life and 
property and occupation for the well-being of the people, in which they 
will participate under the Stars and Stripes." 

THE DUTY OF DESTINY. 



The Pre.sident said in Iowa: "We have added some new territory. 
It is no longer a question of expansion with oa; we have expanded. It 
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there is any question at all it is a question of contraction; and tvIio Ir 
going to 'contract'?" 

lu Chicago: "Duty determines destiny. Destiny which results from 
duty performed may bring anxiety and perils, but nevCT failure anil 
dishonor. Pursuing duty may not always lead by smooth paths. An- 
other course may look easier and more attractive but pursuing duty 
for duty's sake is always sure and safe and honorable. 

"It is not within the power of man to foretell the future and to solve 
unerringly its mighty problems. Almighty God has his plans and 
methods for human progress, and not infrequently they are shrouded 
for the time being in impenetrable mystary. Looking backward, we can 
see how the hand of destiny builded for ns and assigned ns tasks whose 
full meaning was not apprehended even by the wisest statesmen of their 
times. Our colonial ancestors did not enter upon their war originally 
for independence. Abraham Lincoln did not start out to free the slaves, 
but to save the Union." 

In South Dakota: "I not only bring salutations, but congratula- 
tions. You have made wonderful progress. You have been enjoying 
in the last twenty-four months an unexampled prosperity. Good crops 
and fair prices have lifted the mortgage and lowered the interest; and 
while the interest has been lowered to the borrower, the standard of 
the money loaned has not been lowered," 

In Ohio: "The country everywhere is prosperous. The idle mills 
of three years ago have been opened, the fires have been rebuilt, and 
heart and hope have entered the homes of the people." 

In Minnesota: "I am glad you have prosi>erity here. Yon all look 
like it. You act like it, and I hope it has come to stay." 

Addressing the Catholic Summer School, Cliff House, New Jersey: 
"Our patriotism is neither sectional nor sectarian. We may differ in 
our political and religious beliefs, but we are united for country. Loy- 
alty to the government is our national creed. We follow, all of us, one 
flag. It symbolizes our purposes and our aspirations; it represents 
what we believe and what we mean to maintain; and wherever it floats, 
it is the flag of the free, the hope of the oppressed; and wherever it is 
assailed, at any sacrifice, it will be carried to a triumphant peace. We 
have more flags here than we ever had before. They are in evidence 
everywhere. I saw them carried by the little ones on your lawn." 
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SPEECH AT ANTIETAM BATTLEFIELD, MARYLAND, MAY 30, 1900. 



"Mr. Chairman and my Fellow -Citizens : I appear only for a mo- 
ment tliat 1 may make acknowledgment of your courteous greeting and 
express my sympathy with the patriotic occasion for which we have 
assembled to-day. 

"In this presence and on this memorable field I am glad to meet the 
followers of Lee and Jackson and Longstreet and Johnston, with the 
followers of Grant and McQellan and Sherman and Sheridan, greeting 
each other, not with arms in their hands or malice in their souls, but 
with affection and respect for each other in their hearts. Standing here 
to-day, one reflection only has crowded my mind — the difference be- 
tween this scene and that of thirty-eight years ago. Then the men who 
wore the blue and the men who wore the gray greeted each other with 
shot and shell, and visited death upon their respective ranks. We meet, 
after these intervening years, as friends, with a common sentiment, — 
that of loyalty to the government of the United States, love for our flag 
and our free institutions, — and determined, men of the North and men 
of the South, to make any sacrifice for the honor and perpetuity of the 
Vmerican nation. 

"My countrymen, I am glad, and you are glad also, of that famous 
meeting between Grant and Lee at Appomattox Court House. I am 
glad we were kept together — aren't you? — glad that the Union was 
saved by the honorable terms made between Grant and Lee under the 
famous apple-tree; and there is one glorious fact that must be gratify- 
ing to all of US — American soldiers never surrendered but to Ameri- 
cans. 

"The past can never be undone. The new day brings its shining sun 
to light onr duty now. I am glad to preside over a nation of nearly 
eighty million people, more united than they have ever been since the 
formation of the Federal Union, I account it a great honor to partici- 
pate on this occasion with the State of Maryland in its tribute to the 
i-alor and heroism and sacriflcea of the Confederate and Union armies. 
The valor of the one or the other, the valor of both, is the common 
heritage of us all. The achievements of that war, every one of them, 
are just as much the inheritance of those who failed as those who pre- 
vailed; and when we went to war two years ago the men of the South 
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and the men of the North vied with each other in Bhowing their devo- 
tion to the United States. The foUowera of the Confederate generals 
with the fonowers of the Federal generals fonght aide by side in Cuba, 
in Porto Gico, and in the Pliilippines, and together in those fur off 
islands are standing to-day fighting and dying for the Hag tliey lore^ 
the flag that represents more than any other banner in Uiv jV(/i'lo,the 
best hopes and aspirations of mankind." 

It had not been the pnrpose of the President to sp4-ak on tlu» occa- 
sion, bnt he was intensely interested in the scenes and incidents of the 
day and was moved to speak iu terms that came fruiii tlie beart au^ 
reached the hearts of others. 



I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY AS AN ORATOR. 

HIa Speeches Before tbe People Compared yilth those of Otber Famoas A^mericuw— 
Extracts that Ptotb UIb Tost Scope of InTonnatioB and Foircr of Varied EspreRsloii; 

One of the traditions of the American people, until the war of the 
States and sections, held it unsafe and not in the best form for Presi- 
dents, or candidates for the great office, to make unofficial addresses 
to the public. The responsibilities of the Presidential office are so great 
there has been a feeling the President himself should, with rare excep- 
tions, be heard only in State papers, and, at any rate, that whatever 
be might have to say should be reduced to writing, that there could be 
no misreporting or uncertainty. Of the earlier Presidents, Jolm Adams 
only could have appeared at his be«t on the stump, and his dignity, as 
he interpreted it, did not permit him to make so free with the people 
as to harangue them from platforms. The three great public speakers 
of the second generation of American statesmea — Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun— did not reach the great office. It became a theory largely 
accepted that an orator could not be chosen President. Heary Clay's 
failure in that particular was the example most cited to prove that 
oratory did not go with the Presidency, but Clay's weakness as a candi- 
date was letter writing, and it is a legend still afloat that he wrote 
himself out of the Presidency in explanation of his position touching the 
annexation of Texas. He damaged himself aiding the Free Soil defec- 
tion from the Whig ranks, in a speech at Richmond, Indiana, referring 
in a spirit of levity to the fact that a slave — his property — accompanied 
him as a servant. He offered to make a ^iresent of tbis intelligent black 
man to a prominent Abolitionist, of Richmond, if the young man him- 
self would approve of it. This was a startling proposition in a Quaker 
commuiiity, Martin Van Bureu was a facile writer and speaker, but 
not an orator. His son, "Prince John," was an orator. 

As a public speaker, Abraham Lincoln was far superior to any of his 
predecessors with the exception of John Quincy Adams; but Mr. Lin- 
coln, as President, rarely talked directly to the people. He read hiB 
Gettysburg speech from two slips of paper upon which he had written 

ao3 
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with a lead p<-ncil wliat lip hod to aay. He spoke from a Whltf House 
window after t\\v surrender of Lee, and called upon the band of muKic 
in attendance to play "Dixie," as the tune had been "annexed" to our 
National airs. 

Andrew Jotinson had some reputation and conceit of oralorv, was , 
exuberant in speech and often strong, but his swing around the circle 
in which he appealed to the country in behalf of his "policy" as against 
Congress, was not a fortunate adrenture. It lacked dignity in the eym 
of the people, but failed of success. 

General Grant's reputation when be became President was that of 
"the silent soldier," but he developepd a talent for pithy conreniational 
sayings and speeches brief ami telling, so that be became a good, though 
by no means gaudy, after-dinner speaker, and actually took the stump 
for Garfield, winning back to himself all hearts that had turned away 
from him on account of the third term candidacy. Nothing displayed 
in a more pleasing way than this incident illustrates, the greatness and 
generosity of his good sense and the genuineness of his patriotic sensi- 
bility. 

President Hayes was a forcible and pleasing public speaker, but 
not to be classed as an orator, though often strong and effective. He 
commanded an excellent style, but his best faculty in preparing public 
papers was his ability in condensation. 

Presidential eloquence has been almost a Kepublican peculiarity. 
The oratorical power of .John Quincy Adams in the House of Repre- 
sentatives combating slavery increase, holds him in the remembrance 
of the American people, while his Presidential literature is forgotten, 
thougii it was excellent of its kind, and he is hardly to be named among 
the eloquent Presidents, for he developed his faculty of speaking when 
in advanced years he became a member of the House. 

Abraham Lincoln was indebted to liis debates with Douglas for 
National reputation and advancement to the first place; and this was 
enhanced by his messages, letters and the Gettysburg oration. 

James A. Garfield was a bom orator of immense capacity, and 
after his nomination for the Presidency, made a series of speeches 
along the Erie Kailroad from New York to Warren, Ohio, including a 
stop and speech at Chautauqua. This «"as regarded a daring expedi- 
tion, but proved a successful movement, though he was assailed with 
bitter vehemence. 
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Horace Greelej, in 1872, made a series of speeches during a toar in 
the Ohio ^'alley that proved his intellect was never brighter or hie 
remarkable command of language greater than just before the darkly 
shadoweil end of hie career. 

Mr. Elaine well knew, when a candidate for the Presidency, that 
the chances were against him, but bis Western tour was a splendid 
showing of his potentiality, and he believed mth great confidence it would 
tarn the tide and win the fight. The idea has eeiRed many that he 
lost the Presidency through errors on the stump, but it is not true. 
The famous Delmonico banquet was opposed to his judgment, and he 
yielded with extreme reluctance to the urgency of his friends, repeat- 
edly exercised, to accept the invitation to attend the function; and 
the banquet itself was gotten up to aid in replenishing the campaign 
fund. The mistake involving him in the Birchard incident was simply 
an omission while the Doctor was speaking to listen to what he was 
saying— Mr. Blaine at the moment thinking of what he was himself to 
aay, and framing his sentences; and so the celebrated alliteration es- 
caped his notice, but the stenographers of the Democratic Committee 
caught the fatal phrase, and in a few hours were using it loudly, and 
they made it flamboyant in posters all over the country. Mr. Blaine, 
in his speeches as a Presidential candidate, reached on several occasions 
a great height and rare felicity. There is a masterly appeal in his 
speech near his birthplace, when, pointing to the Monongahela, he 
opened with the words, "I was born on the banks of yonder river;" and 
continued in a fascinating strain of reminiscence and application of 
the principles that he advocated, to the wants of the country. 

President Benjamin Harrison was exceedingly able and enlightened 
in discretion, as well as courage, when he received the delegations of 
Republicans that crowded upon him at his residence in Indianapolis. 
His policy of speech-making was to have one thought, point or idea 
before him as a text, whenever, and that was vei^ often — half a dozen, 
even a dozen times a day— he faced a multitude gathered in his door- 
yard and filling the street; and, of course, a speech was insisted upon. 
At last all the country wondered at his versatility — his constant fresh- 
ness of study, theme and expression and the aptitude and power of his 
utterances. His friends were for a while timid about his much speak- 
ing, bnt found him so admirably equipped that apprehension gave way 
to applause and adulation. President Harrison exceeded all his prede- 
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cesson in his wayside speakiDg, crossing the Ooatinen^ maUtig epeedua 
in Dearly all the Sonthero, Central and all the Padflc States. Perhaps 
that which is best remembered is his poetic apostrophe to the eoniflddi% 
when he retamed to '^the land of the cornstalk." 

Gorernor McKinler met the delegations at Canton wboi flrat a 
candidate for the Presidency, as Harrison met them at Indianapolis 
and his front yard dowers and grasses and shrubbery and fences^ and 
gradually the lower limbs of the trees, passed away as those of hla pre- 
decessor, in like manner, but the delegations maltiplied on McKinley 
and swarmed stt that on several occasions he addressed thirty in a daj. 
His energy and variety in this work were astonishing; and he increased 
his labors by insistioj; nil thn>ugh opon knowing what was to be said to 
him by the passionate orators who came to introduce their fdlow cltl- 
<ens. and were prone to flights of eloquence. This painstaking was that 
he might not meet a Birchard disaster, nis vigilance was ceaseless. 
Be got through mnn-elously, without having any mischief done bj 
those who talked to him, or saying anything himself that could be 
turned against him, though his frtHHlom and force were noticeable. He 
was guarded by an invisible, but im}H>netrable armor — that of the 
inherent integrity of his character, the purity of his private lif^, the 
ready stores of information of public iiffairs gathered in his education 
of foor years in the army and twenty years in public service, sixteen in 
Congress and four as Oovernor of liis State. There was a transparency 
aboat hiui. as well as a transhiiH>ncy iu his treatment of themes, and he 
spoke right on with all sincerity and goi^d will, while the flight of 
arrows piuiroil utH'iu him tiever soraioho»l him — perhaps partly because 
he was insensible to the cautions of fear, and there were no records he 
cared to obs«'ure. His sir»Mig pi>iiit as a public sivaker had been from 
the days of his first pn>niint>nce in affairs, the note of sincerity in all 
his sayings. The {Hvple knew he was glad, happy, pleased, when he said 
he wa& He nmtidtHl in them and they bt>licvt.\l in him. Since the duties 
of the Prt^ident btvame liis official burden, he was personally very 
much in contact with the p»Hiple at large — to a greater extent than any 
other President of the Vnitrtl States during his term of service. Owing 
to the feebleness of the health of Mrs. McKinley. the President did not 
visit the Pai'ific States during his lirsl term: hut he ^-as repeatedly 
in the S(-«uthern St.tti's siHMtking in the old tVufrtlerate capitals, Mont- 
gomery and Kichmond — alS4.> in .\tlanta and Savannah and tbron|^ 
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Mldswirti, Tennessee, Alabama, the Virginias and Kentucky. He fre- 
quently yinited Ohio, the old Middle and the New England States. 
Boston, New Yorli and Philadelphia knew him well, and so did the peo- 
ple of the Ohio and the Wabaah countries, the great cities of Pittsburg 
and Chicago, and all the principal places in the Northwestern States. 
He was long a familiar figure in Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakoias; and the unofficial speeches delivered from platforms 
— the President talking to the people^are voluminous and of the great- 
est variety, co^^ring all subjects of serious public concern aptly and 
amply. 

The Pi-esideiit adhered throughout to his original purpose not to 
make speeches ouring the campaign, that determined often a tre- 
mendous struggle that his administration was to be of the old pattern 
of two terms. His deeds spoke for him. In a degree most unusual in 
the life of a public man, the policy with which he had been identified 
had completely triumphed, and as it has prevailed the country has pros- 
pered; and the war forced upon him was a phenomenon of military suc- 
cess. His fortunate career covers events of the greatest magnitude, 
tooth in peace and war, and the glory of his victories is so clear there 
was an effort to cloud them with the word "imperialism," which in our 
affairs becomes an epithet without application, unless by common con- 
sent it is held to mean that the power of our country gives us foremost 
rank among the empires of the world. That rank belongs to us by vir- 
tue of our great population, almost equal to that of Germany and 
France together, to the natural resources nf our country, greater than 
all Europe, to the adventurous spirit of our citizens, their enormous 
works of internal improvement, the gigantic development through their 
handiwork of the riches of the continent we occupy; and with these 
resources, advantages that are unparalleled, and in our situation, com- 
manding both the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, we are at last aimpi/ 
accepting the manifest destiny that was before the eyes of the Fathers 
cf the Revolution and has been developing through the decades of our 
advancement for more than a century. This pre-eminence of an Ameri- 
can Power has at last become so obvious that it is taken into account 
by all other nations, and there is no harmful ambition in recognizing 
the fact that pertains to ourselves, and certainly nothing that aEFects 
the Republicanism of our institutions, because they have developed a 
I^Djesty of force that is more th^ imperial, as that word is applied to 
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ompires, and has giveu a frw* pt-oplc a govcrnmoiit that l» stroDger 
tliau any wbiib rests upon a dyuasty or is suppurted by milHoDs of 
bajouets. 

A collection bas been made of the President'B speeches from the time 
he loft bis borne at Canton to enter upon bia duties of the Presidency, 
to bis sptt'cli of May 30tb, 1900, on the Antietam battlefield. They are 
in book form, placed in chronological order, published as they were 
spoken, and "most of tbera fi'om the stenographers' notes." We propose 
hero to pi-esont the essentials of this mass of matter arranged with a 
view of groupiog the utterances so as to present io historical associa- 
tion themes rather than times, and these speeches are the proof always 
of his breadth and fertility of mind. 

Leaving bis home, Canton, Ohio, for Washington, March 1st, 1897, 
President McKiniey said, such was the gravity of the Chief Magistracy 
that "partisanship could not blind judgment or accept any other con- 
sideration than the public good of all, of every party and every section." 
a Nominated for a second term with a unanimity that has no parallel 
save in tliat of President firant, President McKiniey returned to 
his old home as the most restful spot in the land to pass the time during 
which occurred the poptilar agitations aiid contentions preceding the 
momentous verdict of the people of the United States, whether the 
policy of the Admiiiistrati<m should be continued, if the life of the 
President and his ability were spared for a second term. Since Andrew 
Jackson, but two Presidents have been elected for two consecutive 
terms, Lincoln and Grant. President McKiniey was by force of events 
overruled in his preference for retirement at the close of his first terra, 
in the course of which, striving to keep the peace, he was compelled to 
lift the sword and become a war President, after withstanding the 
headlong drift and drive into hostilities so long that the rudest of those 
who shouted in Congress for war said the White House "should be 
painted black," because the President shrank from accepting the issues 
as of a nature that made bloodshed a necessity. Those who were fiercest 
for war were foremost in denouncing the policy of the fatbei-s when 
they were victorious in gaining land for the people. In bis inaugural 
address, March 4tb, 1897, President McKiniey said: "Our faitli teaches 
that there is no safer reliance than upon the Ciod of our fathers, who 
has so singularly favored the American people in every national trial, 
and who will not forsake us so long as we obey bis commandments 
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and walk humbly in his footsteps." Then be said bis respoosibilities 
were "augmented by the prevailing business conditions, entailing idle- 
ness upon williDg labor and loss to useful enterprises. The country is 
suffering from industrial disturbances from wbicb speedy relief must 
be had. Our financial system needs some revision; our money is all 
good now, but its value must not further be threatened." This was 
sound to the core, but did not satisfy some of the specialists. What the 
President said was the keynote of the policy of prosperity. The con- 
ditions of the country were discussed in the inaugural address calmly 
and with deep intelligence. There is in these words history, prophecy 
and promise: "The depression of the past four years has fallen with 
especial severity upon the great body of toilers of the country, and 
upon none more than the holders of small farms. Agriculture has lan- 
guished and labor suffered. The revival of manufacturing will be a 
relief to both." The President prepared at onco to trust Congress to do 
the work of the people, and announced: "I shall deem it my duty as 
President to convene Congress in exti-aordinary session on Mouday, the 
15th day of March, 1897." In hi.s tirst ])ublic addresK after his first 
inauguration at the dediratimi of the (iraut uioiinmeiit, President Mc- 
Kiuley said: "The veteran leaders uf the blue and tln^ gniy liei'e meet, 
not only to honor the uanie of the departed (iraut, but to testify to the 
living reality of a fraternal uatioual spirit, wlti<-li has triumphed over 
the differences of the past and transccmls the liuiitations of sectional 
lines. Its completion, which we jiray God to speed, will be the nation's 
greatest glory." 

Here is the clear note of com-iliation, the respectful concern to unite 
the country, that the sections that waged war with each other should 
be absorbed into the common counlry. In his si>eecli at Xashvillc, -June 
11th, 1807, at the Ceiiteuitial Kxpositiun of that State, the Presi<leut 
Said of it, as a Territory Spain had sonjilit lo "i)Ossess it by ri^ht of 
discovery as a part of Florida, ri'ancc claiiiicd it liv ri{:ht of cession as 
a part of Louisiana ami ICnjilaml as hcvs by ciMHiuest. Put neither con- 
tention could for an instant be rccoi^nizi'd." Here Is it liist()ry that 
should be S(»uuded tliroufih the land, shnwin^- that the ori;.jinaI belit- 
tlers of our country in pur]i(isi' were pci'sistcnlly the Spaniards, Fi'cnch 
and British. Precisely the policy df the Si)aniards, Dritish and French 
to force our country to be small- -tlicir attempted prevention of expan- 
sion, and this was presumed and urged after our union was formed; 
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aDd the foreign policy of the BeHttlement of America which web oyer- 
come by the euterprise and courage of our couDtrymen, ia that of the 
alleged anti-imperiulists, who proclaimed the same old doctrine of the 
Spanish, French and British, who unitedly were against permitting ' 
the possibilities of a grent America. They tried to withhold the land 
on which it could be established. The wisdom of the Fathers was too 
luminous, courageous and warlike to allow the great powers of Europe 
one huudred and twenty-five years ago to cut down our country on this 
Continent. We have had just such public enemies to deal with In a . 
small way ever since. Their priDciples had their origin in Royal Jeal- 
ousies and Dynastic ambitions and in the apprehensions of foreign des- 
pots. Our friend in the Kevohitiun, Bourbon France, was opposed when 
the war was over to a great free country in America. Spain, of coarse, 
claimed everything, wanted the whole Gulf coast, and to include the 
State of Tennessee in her possessions. The French wanted everything 
beyond the Mississippi. The British wanted the Ohio country, all the 
States that are between the Allegheny anil the Mississippi River. The 
great personal influence that prevented the success of this conspiracy 
of European powers against the greatness of America was that of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, lie was an expansionist. lie made an effort to per- 
suade the British Government that they would find their account in a 
generous policy toward the Englisii speaking colonies that were free, 
but wisdom was lacking, for tlie idea of a great, free America was not 
received with favor by any of the monarchies, 

The great political contest of 1900 in the United States was con- 
ducted with extraordinary energy, and was regarded with unusual 
interest in all civilized countries, and its reputation for uncommon con- 
sequence spread to the remote islands. It was the feeling of informed 
persons that the result in the United States would extraordinarily im- 
press the world at large favorably if McKinley was elected, with a 
Congress to sustain the features of his policy; and that his defeat would 
be reactionary against Bepublicanism and discredit the Republican 
form of government. The result w^as glorious and auspicious. The 
glory of our country was increased, its power augmented, its character 
elevated, and the march of human progress broadened and hastened. 




CHAPTER XV. 



THE HOME LIFE OP OUR MARTYRED PRESIDENT. 

Bi Swndnew and Sorrows, Beaatf and Tendernesa— It ma a Sanctnarr of Low 
and DeToUoii— How the News of Hlg Electloa to tbe FroBldency waa Beedred 
at Hli Canton Home. 

» 

Tboee wbo have had the privilege of seeing the home life of our late 
Presideot must approach the subject of conveying some impressioD of 
it to others with a sense that this is a house of holiness and with the 
feeling that the rude shoes should be taken from tbe feet of one who 
intrudes, for indeed it is holy ground. 

The writer has been in the Canton home — the one best loved of all — ■ 
the home where so many years were spent — the Ebbitt House in Wash- 
ington — the home at Columbus for the two terms there of Governor 
McKinley — in travel in the Adirondacks aud by Lake Champlain — and 
in the graud old White House — and everywhere saw the President and 
wife one and iuseparable, aud felt that there was constantly dis- 
tinguishable sweetness and brightness mingled with the pathos of 
irreparable loss, and that which was ever present, never clouded, was 
a fondness, a loveliness, love itself, pure and true forever, unendless 
and unchangeable as that said in tbe Bible of God — in the one sentence 
that shines before, above and beueatb the rest, "God is Love." 

When Ida Saxton and William McKiuIey were married, she was 
remarkable for her endowmeuts and accomplishments, the strength of 
her character, the divine and the "fatal" gift of beauty. She was a 
sprightly bride, whose father was the "first citizen" of the city of Can- 
ton, a most honorable title. He was a man of strength of will and char- 
acter, one who took command when he came to direct, and his daughter 
Ida was his idol. He was opposed to the way girls were educated, and 
had Ida trained in athletic exercises. It is especially a strange contrast 
that the gentle lady who shall live in history as the invalid wife of the 
President, tbe quiet, uncomplaining lady of the White House, weak as 
a child, but still strong as a child in winning grace, was in her early 
youth an athlete. Her father was not prejudiced against giving the 
young the advantages of travel, association and education in Europe, 
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nnd )h> s(>iit lit>i' tlu>it>, ttiid when hIic returscd be would hare bi-r for a 
clerk in fiis kiiikiiijr hoiis<>, mid through the window wher<' lier il<_'Hk 
stood she snw evci',v day luarchlDg up the street to his law office a 
youD}! luTo from the j^reat war, who bad woo glory on the field of battl^ 
nnd, fasrinnti-d with tlu> strenuous life of warfare, desired to be a mili- 
tary man, but w;ik dissuaded liy bis fntlier, who was proud of his 
soldier R<in,lmt lH>lieved Ih'st in tbc ways of peace. And Ida and William 
— it in the old story and tbe sweet one — loved each other and were mai'- 
ri^Kl, and the house in i'anton, now famous foreftr, was tbe wedding 
present of the first citizen to his daujchter, and there they spent their 
earliest honeymoon, for all tlie moons of their lives were beautiful to 
them. Two children, Kate and Idj, eame to them ajid tarried but a 
little while whcD the aufids eame and carried them away. Tbe angels 
of the housff were taken iilmost in company, for the younger tiogered 
but a few days lat<'r than lu'i- sister, and tbe mother's health was shat- 
tered and kIic hecnme wJiat the world has known, and more than the 
world can know; and the childless cimple tiave their love to each other 
as tliey mingled their sorrows, and they became to each otlier more 
and more as tlie years caiae with burdens and honors, but over 
all the homes there was the shadow of a cloud tliat will pass away when 
the stnmjr man who has ■■one before the delicate woman welcomes her 
in the white li^'ht that abides, and the family circle is complete in the 
pcrfiict day. 

When that exccHciit and admirable woman, the wife of President 
Hayes, was in llie White House there was a vouuk t'onjiressman from 
the s;niie State who was a comrade of I'rcsident Hayes in the fierce 
battles ill the valley of \'ir^inia and at South Mouittuiit nnd Antietam, 
an<l whenever the tide of battle rolled with many thunders to and fro 
alonfi the Shenandoah and the Blue Kidtre. The Colonel of the Twenty- 
third Ohio Volunleer Infantry had marked William Mclvhiley when 
he was in th»' ranks with a innsket for near two years, nnd he knew his 
capacity and souslit to fjive the re;;inient and the country the benefit of 
promotion Utr •:allant service as an enlisted man. The White House 
was one (»f the homes (»f Mr. and Mrs. .MclCinley, when tbe Major was 
in bis conj-rcssioiial career. 

In the ICbbitt House was arranj:ed the ('onj.'ressuian"s office, with 
books and docunients, wliere as a public nuin be saw constituents and 
tbe friends that oame from iiroader spaces. On the other side was the 
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invalid wife. The rooms were at the end of a hall looking upon Pour- 
teenth street, and witli the doors open on both sides the wife could knit 
and the husband write. 

When he and Mrs. JIcKinley entered the White House and the 
ExecutiTe mansion became their home, they were not strangers there, 
for they had for years been guests always sure of welcome that was 
full of friendship and affection. Owing to the Spanish war President 
McElnley spent a great deal of the summer time, because it was a mili- 
tary necessity, in Washington. Whenever in the White House the one 
certain thing was that if he was seen Mrs. McKinley was not far away. 
In the summer his retreat in the evening with his cigar and friends was 
the South Portico, which was designed to be the front of the house, 
overlooking the Potomac. Hut the people have had their own way in 
Washington, as was constitutional and becoming. It was the grand 
design when the Capitol was located that Wasiiington city should grow 
eastward, but the White House was placed a mile west and the growth 
ran that way. The South Portico of the White llouwe was sometimes a 
good place to test the Potomac mosquito, and it took a good deal of 
cigar smoke to drive the cntcrprisiuji insect away. 

The President's way of speaking to his wife was to call her "Ida,"' 
and as he called thore was music in hi.s voice. There was not only love 
in his tone, but a fine defercm-e, and her pale fat'e always brightened 
when he called her name. Oue suinnier's day in Canton, it was the ISth 
of June, 189R, Waterloo Day, there were a score of guests at the Mc- 
Kinley home, and a great commotion was going on at St. IxMiis. Gov- 
ernor McKinley, he was called then, had been sitting at his desk on one 
Ride of the haii with half a dozen men around, and his wife was in 
her parlor across the hall surrounded by ladies, among them the Major's 
revered mother. As the Piesident waited and marked a card on whieli 
were printed the nanu's of the States and numlK'rs of electoral votes 
they had, he was computing the number of votes the several candidates 
for the Presidency were receiving. A veteran observer by his side 
noticed that he was humming low and softly an air — and it was "IJan- 
nockburn" — the Scfrtch war bhiod telling. The Major did not know lie 
was singing "Welcome to your jjory Ix'd, or to {glorious victory." Over 
the wires came the Ohio vote, "William McKinley 42 votes," and the 
Major arose and crossed the hall and, bending over his wife, said, "Ida, 
the vote of Ohio has nominated me." She kissed him and he turned tq 
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bu moiit^T, wbo pat hf r anos aiDDnd his ne^ kiwwd him, ^bed a few 1 
teani, zwl nsM tMineiMng that was for him alone. At this mometit ibefe t 
VjiiDdMi ibe fim of one hnndred guns, and the clanMH' of steam i1 
vbif^il^, ilie y-yoTis clao^ of manr brils, and ten thoososd people* 
ran for tL*- McKiDl»-y home. 

Tli^re wa<> a limt^ a few Tears ago that, soddenlT and out of a clear 
ckr. th<-re lover^i ujxid William McKinley a dark stonn elond that 
BfrtfOifiti •'r^rtaio for a time to sweep awar from him the ambition to be 
maiutaiiif^l amons the few immortals — to hold the great office of our 
great <;^>'iDi:rT — ib«i- PresidencT of the United States. He had a (Hend 
who bad be^D ^r>o<l to him. and trusted him so as to confer a sense at 
<>b]i::aTioD it was not uopleasing to feel, and that it wonld be a grateful 
tbin^ lo aid in n-tnm. Flis friend had ill-fortnne asd the then Got* 
>rDor M'.'Kiiilev sfupported the friend br assisting him — ^**going security.** 
Tberfr wan a crash, and all the savings that had been thriftily accnmiH 
iaif^i aLd carefullT ban lied were wiped out. Mrs. McEinlei- instantly 
'*ffere<l fr^^ly her whole fortune inheriied from her father, and it was 
-■^DijTi'^ii to ftay all oMipitions. The resolve of miHam McEinlev himself 
x-as to abandon public lift- and devote himself to paying his debts bj 
iriviDs bis whole time to the law business. He felt amply able to do this, 
Slid no 'loubt the task would hare been accomplished, for McEialey 
was a siroDf; man and had the c<.>nfidem'e of the people. lie was a good 
lawyer. There were business en<ra<wnients open to him. and his mind 
wa^ made up to [lay debts first of all. and that n~as incompatible with 
pi-jliti^-s. There must be no more office-holding or seeting. Bat he had 
friends who felt the country at large had a great interest in the coDtina< 
ance of the public life uf McKinley. Three or four of iliem got t<^ther 
and formed a committee, unknown to the Governor, aud there were many 
who thofiKht it would be a privilege to .lid the Governor to pay the obliga- 
tion that representcil gratitude and generosity. This was an easy task 
to f>erform. The matter was taken out of the Governor's hands. The 
first thing was to refuse Mrs. McKinley's money, and the next to mention 
th(r a'-complished fact that there was no imiHiiiment. but the Governor 
rould when he would, as he did. pay his debts: and the wuntry owes the 
managers of this .-itTair a debt for the delicacy and energy they 
flisplaye<l and the deftness with which they set aside self -sacrificing 
pori»oses of Mrs. and Mr. McKinley, for it would have been agreeable and 
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' deligiiifal for both of them to have put public cares away and been happy 
in each other's happiness. 

There never was more flagrant injustice done man or woman than 
in that public feeling sometimes breaking out under the cultivation of 
. the hostile feeling and reckless fancies of those who were unfriendly 
to the McKinleys. It has been assumed, because Mrs. McKinlej was like 
' a child in her unaffected expressions, her swift flashes of conversation, 
and her boundless confidence. One may say she was just a little irritable 
, -when she felt her husband was not appreciated up to her standard, 
which was a very high and exclusive one. He was her hero, her lover, 
the ever kind and gentle and fond true lover, and it kindled the poetry 
and the ambition in her to know that her husband was one honored 
throughout the earth. That only declared that people knew him as 
he was. The stars differ in their glory, and yet there was but one that 
I Bhone for her forever from a serene and cloudless sky. It was the morn- 
' ing and evening star for her, and its rays were fair as the sunshine and 
mild as the moonlight for her, ller husband's eyes, that she looked 
into with love, shone back at her with equal love and adoration. It 
was often said that he sacrificed himself for her, but that was only 
true in one sense and if be was making a sacrifice he never knew it, 
and would not have cared if he had known. It was sometimes feared 
by those who knew her husband well, that she needed in the colder 
seasons to bo in so warm an atmosphere, that he was in it so much 
that it made him susceptible to colds, aod it was feared that his habitual 
living in rooms more heated than would have been the better for him, 
might do him an injury. But it was not his own comfort he thought of. 
If his wife was well for her to be, that was happiness and healthfulness 
for him, and she was always sweet as summer to bim and for him. If 
some cynic or skeptic ever thought he played a part in his beautiful 
attentions to his wife, the idea of anything artistic would have van- 
ished forever in a single day's journey with the happy couple. Nat- 
nrally the President was much occupied, meeting friends, responding 
to coartesies, making the correct acknowledgments for the good will 
lavished upon him, but however occupied, though the throng was great, 
1 and the pressure upon him ceaseless, he found time very often to be at 
|<ber side, to invite her consideration for something or to somebody, 
Isoine gift of flowers, some group of children, or of ladies curious to see 
I'her and pleased with her enchanting smile and bow that told her pleas- 
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lire, aDd her muitner that ttiDcere as the kindly light of her eyes, or the 
^luuees aad liigh-tuucd [wliteoess to which she responded^ as if to say 
it wan not so much after all that she had so will but that of her husband 
aad that her wishes were but a reflection of his. There was an error in 
this that might be forgiven if true, but she was well capable of having 
her will and way. 8he bad one ambition that stirred her to execution 
—it was to be a helper of her husband, to do ber part in the functions 
that pertained to his exalted ofSce, and the fact that be was ber husband 
and was the brighter and stronger when she was nigh. That was just as 
certain as that she lived for him. Indeed, they aided each other to live, 
so that when apart they could not have been the same as together. Two 
instances may be cited of Mrs. McKinley's exercise of her sovereignty. 
It was a dark and rainy morning on the west shore of Lake Champlain. 
There was gloom on the sky and dashing showers, at intervals almost 
a tempest, with torrents falling, as is in summer time the capricious way 
of the Now England and Ne%v York mountains. It bad Ijeen arranged 
that the President and Mrs. Mt-Kinley, Vice President Hobart and Mrs. 
Hobart, Mrs. Alger, wife of the Kecrctary of War, and others were to 
travel by two lincH of rails — one comnion gauge and the other narrow 
— changing cars, of course, ou( into the Adiroudacks, to visit the grave 
of old John Itr<fWH and see the lanils^and lakes, the streams and the 
forested peaks that mingle so many attractions. It seemed like a most 
unsuitable day for such an expedition. The PreKident did not feel sure 
that his wife should go, and ollicrs were positive in saying the visit 
should he made auoMier lime, but Mrs. AicKinley said to go, of 
course; there should n(»t be a day lost; it would not, in all 
pntbability, rain all day, that there would be sunshine enough af- 
ter a whiie. Her wnrd carried, and she was prophetic about 
the weatlier. The other incident promised to be recited as testimony 
was of a broader bearing and had in it a tragic association. Among her 
hard trials was the loss of a beloved brother, who was the subject 
and victim of a wild spirit of vindictiveness. The President was en- 
gaged at the lime to make an excursion, and she was to be with him, of 
course, info the States of the Xorthwcst. It was out of the question 
under the circumstance's for her to make the journey. She was, for one 
thing, grieved deeply hy the death of her brother— hy the dreadful 
stroke of deadly misfortune. Her rule of life was to say, in the words 
of Ruth, "Whithersoever thou goest I wilt go," and the President was 
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miwiUiiig to leave her, b".t she arose to the occasion. Thej were in the 
city of Chicago, and she found what her duty was clearly, as she under- 
stood it, and told him she would stay and he must go— it was her duty 
to stay and his to go. She took the initiative and changed his purpose, 
and, with tears in his eyes, he did as she said ; and then, as she said, she 
could have done it "only for his sake," and it is "for his sake" that she 
Btrives to tear her grief and live on. On his death bed he inspired her to 
do tills when they had their last interview, and after as brave a struggle 
as was ever endured he felt at length the failure of his strength and said, 
"Thy will be done." 

The injustice to William McKinley that has seemed to those who 
have known him well enough to be sure of it — the most aggravating that 
has been conceived or continued — is translating the heroism and energj', 
the glory of achievement, of his life, the fame that has filled the world, 
the apparently easy tasks have been fashioned so smoothly that 
the proportions of that which has been achieved are undervalued. 
There is even yet something lacking in full undi-rstanding, that though 
there have been men of \i\g\\ qualities, masters of many forces about 
him, still the wonderfullv successful Adnnnisfrafion that will go down 
to the remotest generation in his name, and that rightfully and glori- 
ously, has been his haudiwork. 

He saved the Cabinet by his personal services in the three Depart- 
ments that especially felt tlie pressure of the war, and we speak of the 
executive offices where tlie fricdon was; and among those who lent lielp- 
ing hands when and where most needed were Hoosevelt, Corbin and 
Day; and this was befun; the Cabinet reached tlie harmony of organiza- 
tion and the efDciency of a system symmetrical in itself of the latter 
years. As a War President McKinley was of the first rank, and if tlip 
emergency had been greater there would have been a greater glory 
gained. Like other great men who have done great good works 
quietly, he has been fortunate in his ('diicatii)n and friends, in the local- 
ity in which he was born, in a ui'st of industry in immediate toucli with 
the resources that have been transmuted into immense prosperity, and in 
this relation he encountered men growing out of tlie same soil and 
atmosphere, and it has hccn glorious to work with liim. Tliere are 
ample spaces for those friends in the history of those who have wrought 
success with honor. There is an era in our country that will b<' known 
as that of McKinley. His character will stand forth in beauty backed 
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by the majeBty of his accomplishments, and win wear the cnnrn of 
martyrdom for bis good faith and the wisdom and prosperity with which 
he has materially endowed the country, that will remember him with the 
same pathos that came with the remembrance of Garfield, and his flg- 
nre will be lifted tip among the august group of Presidents among 
whom we recognize Washington, JetFerson, Lincoln and Orant Boom 
there for McKinley; and the pale face of his wife will be always In r^ 
membrance for having placed around his lllnstrious life '& halo of the 
radiant graces and sweetnesses of a 'fond and beautiful womanhood, 
which will be one of the choice traditions and histories that enrich the 
annals of the nation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

■'McKINLEY'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Opens itIUi Courteoos E)(pre§BlonH to Foreign Representatircs— Praiiws the Exposition- 
The Beneficent Use or the Telegraph in Peace auil War— A Word for Reciprocgl 
Treaties— A Plea Tor tlie iHtlimian Canal and a Paciflc Cable. 



For many reasons President McKinley's speech at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Thursday, September 5th, will be long remembered and hold 
a place in history. It was the last day of the President's activity, his 
last public utterance and one of the most important of his addresses, 
remarkable for its far and clear look into the future, the final expres- 
sion of his pride and happinese in the progress of the country, the 
prosperity of the people, and our standing as the foremost of the nations 
of the earth. This speech was the farewell address of President McKin- 
ley, and if it had been known to him that it was to be his leave-taking 
of his cottntrymen, it would hardly have been more dignified and 
impressive. While this noble speech was being delivered, the appointed 
murderer, who gave him his mortal wound the next day, was gliding about 
the Exposition grounds seeking the opportunity to assassinate the Presi- 
dent. The knowledge of this circumstance will forever place upon this 
.'speech the distinction of delivery in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
It was a day on which his beloved wife was constantly with Mm. 

The President was received at the ExiK>8ition with all the ceremonial 
Iionora, civil and military, due to his oflSce. 

Although the time announced for the depaiture of the President from 
the home of Mr. Milburn in Delaware avenue wa-s 10 o'clock, crowds 
b^an to assemble in front of the house as early as 9 o'clock. A detail 
of police kept the crowd back from the sidewalk in front of the house, 
but those most eager to catch a glimpse of the President and Mrs. McKin- 
ley indiscriminately invaded the lawns of the adjoining residences, and 
some even went so far as to climb upon the verandas. 

Promptly at 10 o'clock the President emerged from the home of ^Ir. 
Milburn, Mra McKinley accompanying him, walking by his side with- 
out assistance. A burst of cheers greeted them, which the President 
acknowledged by bowing and raising his hat. 
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An cBcort of moanted police and members of the signal corps sur- 
rounded the carriages, and the cavalcade Bet ont for the Exposition 
groQnds. 

At the entrance to the Exposition grounds the President was met bj 
detachments of the United States marines and the Beacoast Artillery 
and the Sixty-fifth and Seventy-foorth New York Regiments. A Presi- 
dent's salute of twenty-one guns was fired. The President was at once 
escorted to the stand erected in the eepianade, where probably the great- 
est crowd ever assembled there greeted him with repeated cheers. 

There was almost absolute quiet when President Miiburn arose and 
introduced the President as follows: 

"Ladies and gentlemen, the President." 

The great audience then broke out with a mighty cheer^ which con- 
tinued as President McKinley arose, and it was sMue minutes before he 
was able to proceed. When quiet was restored t^ President spoke as 
follows: 

"I am glad to be again in the City of Buffalo and exdiange greetings 
with her people, to whose generous hospitality I am not a stranger, and 
with whose good will I have been repeatedly and signally honored. 
To-day I have additional satisfaction in meeting and giving welcome to 
the foreign representatives assembled here, whose presence and partici- 
pation in this Exposition have contributed in so marked a degree to its 
interests and success. 

"To the commissioners of the Dominion of Canada and the British 
colonies, the French colonies, the republics of Mexico and of Central 
and South America, and the commissioners of Cuba and Porto Rico, who 
share with us in this undertaking, we give the hand of fellowship and 
felicitate with them upon the triumphs of art, science, education, and 
manufacture which the old has bequeathed to the new century. 

"Expositions are the timekeepers of progress. They record the world's 
advancement. They stimulate the energy, enterprise, and intellect of the 
people and quicken human genius. They go into the home. They broaden 
and brighten the daily life of the people. They open mighty storehouses 
of information to the student 

"Every exposition, great or small, has hdped to some onward step. 
Comparison of ideas is always educational; and as such instmcta the 
brain and hand of man. Friendly rivalry follows, which is the spur to 
industrial improvement, the inspiration to useful invention and to high 
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endeavor in all departments of human activity. It exax^ts a study of the 
wants, comforts, and even the whims of the i)eople and recognizes the 
efficacy of high quality and new prices to win their favor. 

"The quest for trade is an incentive to men of business to devise, 
invent, improve, and economize in the cost of production. Business life, 
whether among ourselves or with other people, is ever a sharp struggle 
for success. It will, be none the less so in the future. Without competi- 
tion we would be clinging to the clumsy and antiquated process of farm- 
ing and manufacture and the methods of business of long ago, and the 
twentieth would be no farther advajiced than the eighteenth century. 
But though commercial competitors we are, commercial enemies we must 
not be. 

"The Pan-American Exposition has done its work thoroughly, present- 
ing in its exhibits evidences of the highest skill and illustrating the 
progress of the human family in the "Western Hemisphere. This portion of 
the earth has no cause for humiliation for the part it has performed in 
the march of civilization. It has not accomplished everything; far from 
it It has simply done its best, and Mithout vanity or bashfulness, and, 
recognizing the manifold achievements of others, it invites the friendly 
rivalry of all the [lowers in the peaceful pursuits of trade and commerce, 
and will co-operate with all in advancing the highest and l>est interests 
of humanity. The wisdom and energy of all the nations are none too 
great for the world's work. The success of art, science, industry, and 
invention is an international asset and a common glory. 

"After all, how near one to the other is every part of the world! 
Modern inventions have brought into close relation widely separated 
peoples and made them better acquainted. Geographic and political 
divisions will continue to exist, but distances have been effaced. Swift 
ships and fast trains are becoming cosmopolitan. They invade fields 
which a few years ago were impenetrable. The world's products are 
changed as never before, and with increasing transportation facilities 
come increasing knowledge and trade. Prices are fixed with mathe- 
matical precision by supply and demund. The world's selling prices are 
regulated by mai'ket and crop rejKirts, "We travel greater distance.'t in 
a shorter space of time and with more ease than was ever dreamed of 
by the fathei-s. 

"Isolation is no longer possible or desirable. The same important 
Pt^ews is read, though in different languages, the same day in all Christen- 
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dom. The telegraph keeps us adrlaed of what Is occmTing ererywlu 
and the press foresbadon's, with more or len accarac7, the plans aoa^ 
purposes of the nations. Market prices of {H^ucts and of eecoritlea a 
hourly known in every commerdal mart, and the investments i 
people extend l>e,rond their own national boondaries into the i 
parts of the earth. 

"Vast transactions are conducted and international exchange* are 
made by the tick of the cable. Every event of iaterest is immediately 
hnlletiDod. The quick gathering and transmission of newa^ like rapid 
transit, are of recent origin, and are only Diade poasible by the genitu 
of the inventor and the conrage of the investor. 

"It took a special messenger of the Qovemment with every &cility 
knon-n at the time for rapid transit nineteen days to go from the &ty of i 
Washington to New Orleans with a message to General Jackson tliat 
the war with England bad ceased and a treaty <rf peace had been signed. 
How difFerent now. 

"^'e readied General Miles in Porto Rico by cable and he was able 
through the militar}- tcl^rapb to stop his army on the firing line with 
the message that the United Htates and Spain bad signed a protocol sus- 
pending hostilities. We knew almost instantly of the first shots fired at 
Santiago, and the subsequent surrender of the Spanish forces was linown 
at WasbingtuD within lens than an hour of its consammation. The first 
Khip of Cer\'era'» fleet was hardly emerged from that historic harbor 
when the fact was flashed to our capital, and the swift destruction that 
followed was announced immediately through the wonderful medium 
of telegraphy. 

"So accustomed are we to safe and easy communication with distant 
lands that its temporary interruption even in ordinary times results In 
loss and inconvenience. We ehall never forget the days of anxious wait- 
ing and awful suspense when no information was permitted to be sent 
from Pckin, and the diplomatic representatives of the nations in China, 
cut off from all commnnication inside and outside of the walled capital, 
were surrounded by an angry and misguided mob that threatened their 
lives; nor the joy that thrilled the world when a single message from 
the Governnient of the United States brought through our Minister the 
first news of the safety of the besieged diplomats. 

"At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was not a mile of 
steam railroad on the globe. Kow there are enou^ miles to make its 
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circuit many times. Then there was not a line of electric telegraph; 
now -we have a vast mileage traversing all lands and all aeas. God and 
man have linked the nations together. No nation can longer be indiffer- 
ent to any other. And as we are brought more and more in touch with 
each other the less occasion is there for misunderstanding and the 
stronger the disposition, when we have differences, to adjust them in the 
court of arbitration, which is the noblest forum for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

"My fellow citizens, trade statistics indicate that this country is in 
a Btate of unexampled prosperity. The figures are almost appalling. 
They show that we are utilizing our fields and forests and mines and 
that we are furnishing profitable employment to the millions of work- 
ingmen throughout the United States^ bringing comfort and happiness to 
their homes and making it possible to lay by savings for old age and 
disability. 

"That all the people are participating in this great prosperity is seen 
in every American community and shown by the enormous and unprece- 
dented deposits in our savings banks. Our duty is the care and security 
of these deposits, and their safe investment demands the highest integrity 
and the best business capacity of those in charge of these depositories of 
the people's earnings. 

"We have a vast and intricate business built up through years of tf>il 
and struggle, in which every part of the country has its stake, which will 
not permit of either neglect or of undue selfishness. No nai'row, sordid 
policy wili subserve it. The greatest skill and wisdom on the part of the 
manufacturers and producers will be required to hold and increase it. 

"Our industrial enterprises which have grown to such great propor- 
tions affect the homes and occupations of the people and the welfare of 
the country. Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and 
our products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets 
requires our urgent and immediate attention. 

"Only a broad and enlightened policy will keep what we have. No 
other policy will get more. In these times of mai-velous business energy 
and gain we ought to be looking to the future, strengthening the weak 
places in our industrial and commercial systems that we may be ready 
for any storm or strain. 

"By the sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. 
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"A ByBtem wliicli provides a mutual exchange of commoditieB is loani- 
festlj essential to tlie coDtioued healthful growth of our export trade. 
We must not repose ia fancied security that we can foreyer sell CTery- 
thiog and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were poasible it would 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We ahonld take from 
our customers such of their products as we can uae withoot harm tn gup 
industries and labor, 

"Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful indastrial 
development under the domestic policy now firmly establi^ed. What 
we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent ibroad. 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we slutald sell 
everywhere we can, and buy wherever the baying will enlarge oar sal^ 
and productions, and thereby make a greater demand for home labor. 

"The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce is tlie pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. A 
policy of good wilt and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. 
Keciprocity treaties are in burmony with the spirit of the times; meas- 
ures of retaliation are not 

"If, perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue 
or to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 

"Then, too, we have inadequate steamship service. New lines of 
steamers have already been put in commission between the Pacific coast 
ports of the United States and those on the western coasts of Mexico and 
Central and South America. These should be followed up with direct 
steamship lines between the eastern coast of the United States and South 
American ports. 

"One of the needs of the times is direct commercial lines from our 
vast fields of production to the fields of consumption that we have but 
barely touched. Next in advantage to having the thing to sell is to have 
the convenience to carry it to the buyer. 

"We must encourage our merchant marine. We must have more 
ships. They must be under the American fiag, built and manned and 
owned by Americans. These will not only be profitable in a commercial 
sense, they will be messengers of peace and amity wherever they go. 

"We must build the Isthmian Canal, which will nnite the two oceani* 
and give a straight line of water communication with the western coasts 
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of Central and South America aud Mexico. The construction of a 
Pacific cable cannot be longer postponed. 

"In the furtherance of these objects of national interest and concern 
you are performing an important part. This exposition would have 
touched the heart of that American statesman whose mind was ever alert 
and thought ever constant for a larger commerce and a truer fraternity 
of the republics of the new world. His broad American epirit is felt and 
manifested here. He needs no identification to an assembly of Americans 
anywhere, for the name of Blaine is inseparably associated with the 
Pan-American movement which finds this practical and substantial 
expression, and which we all hope will be firmly advanced by the Pan- 
American congress that assembles this autumn in the capital of Mexico. 

"The good work will go on. It cannot be stopped. These buildings 
will disappear; this creation of art, and beauty, and industry will 
perish from sight, but their influence will remain to 

Make it live Iwyond its too short living 
With praises and thanksgiving. 

"Who can tell the new thoughts that have been awakened, the ambi- 
tions fired, and the high achievements that will be wrought through this 
exposition? Gentlemen, let us ever remember that our interest is in con- 
cord, not conflict, and that oup real eminence rests in the victories of 
peace, not those of war. We hope that all who are represented here may 
he moved to higher and nobler effort for their own and the world's good, 
and that nut of this city may come not only greater commerce and trade 
for us all, but more essential than these, relations of mutual respect, 
confldence, and friendship, which will deepen aud endure. 

"Our earnest prayer is that God will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, 
happiness, and peace to all our neighbors and like blessings to all the 
people and powers of the earth." 

The President's speech was frequently interrupted with applause, 
his words referring to the establishment of reciprocal treaties with other 
countries, the necessity of the American people building an Isthmian 
canal and a Pacific cable, and his reference to the work of Blaine in 
developing the Pan-American idea bringing forth especially enthusias- 
tic cheers. 

Upon the conclusion of the address a large number of people broke 
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tbroagh the lines aronad the stand, and the President held an impnmiptQ 

reception for fifteen minutes^ shaking hands with thonsandsi 

The carriages were then t^oaght to the steps of the stand, and the 
President, accompanied by the diplomatic cwrps and speciallj inrited 
guests, was taken to the atadinm. When the President arrived there at 
11 :45 that strncture was crowded to the last inch ot standing-room. The 
troops stood at attention, while the Prerident, accompanied by Colonel 
Cbapin and the officers in command, reviewed them. Cheer aftnr cheer 
from the vast assemblage greeted the C^ief Executive as he walked from 
one end of the tribune to tbe other and back to the reviewing stand. 

The troops then marched past the stand and performed intricate 
maneuvers for fifteen minutes. 

Mrs. McKinley left that stand at the conclndon of the cq>eechmaking 
and was taken to the Women's Boilding, where she was entertained by 
the women managers. 

From the stadium the President proceeded to the Canadian Building, 
where he was met by the Canadian Commissioners and viewed the Cana- 
dian exhibits. Be next visited the Agricultural Building, where he was 
met by such foreign commissioners as have no buildings of their own, 
but have exhibits in that building. From the Agricultural Building he 
visited in order the buildings of Honduras, Cuba, Chile, Mexico, Domin- 
ican Republic, Porto Rico, and Ecuador, where he was received by the 
commissioners of the respective countries. 

The President and Mrs. McKinley visited the grounds that evening 
to view the illumination and fireworks. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

' PRESIDENT McKINLEY'S FUNERAL AT BUFFALO, WASHING- 
TON AND CANTON. 

' The Last Tleir of the BUrtjr President's Face— Pathetic Scenes of SorroTT— The Simple 
Solemnities at Buffalo and the TremendoDS Ontponrings of People— A Sombre Da; at 
Washington— The Farenell to Fresldeot McKinle; at Canton. 

The funeral of WiHiam McKinley really began in the house where 

he died, on Sunday morning, September 15th, at eleven o'clock, and was 

f continued for a week. In the drawing room of the Milbum House the 

I casket lay. It had been carried down from the upper room where Mr. 

I McKinley had breathed his last and was placed between two windows 

in the library. The silken folds of an. American flag were drawn about 

the bier. 

The upper lid was drawn back and the face bared for the parting 
gaze of those who were soon to assemble. Red roses, white chrysanthe- 
mums and wreaths of purple violets lay at the foot of the bier. At the 
doors and windows opening into the library stood soldiers and marines, 
the guardians of the dead. Before the ceremony Mrs. McKinley was led 
into the chamber by her physician, Dr. Rixey, and had sat awhile alone 
with him who had supported and comforted her through all their years 
of wedded life. 

Her support was gone, but she had not broken down. Dry-eyed, she 
gazed upon him. She fondled his face. She did not seem to realize 
he was dead. 

President Roosevelt then cjime and stood near the casket. There 
had been a wait of a minute for this. Then the President advanced one 
step. He bowed his head and looked. Long he gazed, standing immov- 
able, save for a twitching of the muscles of the chin. At last he stepped 
back. Tears were in his eyes as he went to the chair reserved for him. 
Another dramatic scene came when the service was over and the 
t Bev. Mr. Locke had pronounced the benediction. Before any one had 
[ moved, and while there was the same perfect stillness, Senator Hanna, 
I who had not before found courage to look upon the dead face of his 
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friend, stepped oat from where he bad been standing behind Ooremor 
Odell. It was his last chance to see the features of President McKinley. 
There was a look ud his face that told more than sobs would have done. 
It was the look of a man whose grief was pent op within him. 

The Senator had quite a few steps to take to get to the head of the 
casket. When he got to the head of the bier, by President HooseTelt, 
he stood with his head resting on bis breast and his hands clasped 
behind his back, looking down on the face of his friend. Be stood there 
possibly a minute, but to every one it seemed more like five. No one 
stirred while he stood. The scene was beyond expression. 

As the Senator turned his head around, those in the room saw hiB 
face, and there were tears trickling down it. One of the Cabinet mem- 
berR put out his arm and the Senator instinctively seemed to follow it. 
He went between Secretary Long and Attorney-General Knox and sat 
down in a chair near the wall; then he bowed his head. 

Mrs. McKinley sat at the head of the stairs, a wan, white figure, in 
a black gown, listening to every song and spoken word, to hymns and 
prayers. The new President stood at the head of the dead President 
and grouped around the cofBn were the members of the cabinet and the 
members of the family and Senator Hanna. The services consisted of 
two hymns, a chapter from the Bible, a prayer — all lasting twenty-five 
minutes. 

The chapter read was 1 Corinthians. The Doctor read it to the con- 
clusion. 

There was a moment's pause aJter he had finished, and thei^the 
quartet sang the four verses of that other hymn, so dear to the man 
about whose bier the mourners stood, that as he passed into the last 
unconsciousness, his lips formed its words after the strength to speak 
had gone. 

Silently the assembled men and women framed with their lips the 
words of "Nearer, My God, to Thee," as the choir sang it through. Dr. 
Locke raised his hands as the music died away. He made this eloquent 
appeal; "Let us pray: 

"O God, our help in ages past. 

Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast 

And our eternal home." 
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The following official statement was given the press; 

"In complianoe with the earnest wishes of Mrs. McKinley that the 
body of her husband shall rest in her home at Canton Wednesday night, 
the following changes in the obsequies of the late President will be 
made: 

"Funeral services in the rotunda of the capitol will be held Tuesday 
morning on the arrival of the escort which will accompany the remains 
from the White House. 

"The body of the late President will lie in state In the rotunda for 
the remainder of Tuesday and will be escorted to the railroad station 
Tuesday evening. The funeral train will leave Washington at or about 
8 o'clock Tuesday evening and thus will arrive at Canton during the 
day Wednesday. "JOHN HAY, 

"Secretary of State. 
"ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of War. 
; • . . "JOHN D. LONG, 

^*^ "Secretary of the Navy. 

"HENRY F. MACFARLAND, 
"President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia." 



Prior to the issuing of the foregoing announcement Secretary Hay 
liad issued a formal statement suljstantially as follows: 

"The remains of the late President of the United States, after lying 
in state in the city hall of Buffalo during the afternoon of Sunday, 
September 15, will be removed to Washington by special train on 
Monday, September Iti, leaving Bufit'alo at 8:30 a. m. and reaching 
Washington at 9 p. m. 

"The remains will then be carried, under the auspices of a squadron 
of United States cavalry, to the executive mansion, where they will rest 
until 9 o'clock in the morning of Tuesday, September 17. 

"They will then be carried to the capitol, accompanied by a military 
and civil escort, the details of whit-h will be given in a separate notice. 
The remains will there lie in state. 

"No ceremonies are expected in the cities and towns along the route 
of the funeral train beyond the tolling of bells." 

There were three remarkable funerals of President McKinley: in 
Buffalo, the city where the assassin slew him; Washington City, where 
was his post of public duty, filling the ofBce the moat exalted in the 
country and the most varie<l and vast in its potentialities in the world; 
and Canton, Ohio, the city of his home, where hia father and mother 
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Nearer, iny God, to Tliee, 

Nearer to Tliee; 
EVu thuuyh it be u troaa, 

Tliat riiineth nir, 
Still all m.v suiij; shall be 
Nearer, my Uod, to Thee! 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee. 

Tbo' like the wanderer. 

The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 

My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I'd be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee. 

There Jet the way appear, 

Steps unto heaven; 
All that Thou send'st to me, 

In mercy given, 
Angels to beckon me, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee. 

Then with my waking thoughts 

Bright with Thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs 

Bethel Til raise; 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee. 

Or if on joyful wing. 

Cleaving the sky. 
Sun, moon anJ stars forgot. 

Upward I fly. 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee. 
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In the first carriage President Roosevelt, Secretary Root, Postmaa- 
ter-General Smith and Attorney-General Knox took seats, and started 
out on their long drive to the eity hall. In the second carriage sat 
Secretaries Wilson, Hitchcock and Long and Secretary Cortelyoa. Gen- 
eral Brooke sat alone in the third carriage, and Dr. and Mrs. Locke 
occupied the fourth. 

Then came the hearse, drawn by four great, black hoi^es. Walking 
beside the hearse were the active pallbearers, the soldiers and marines 
and a. detail from the Grand Army of the Republic following close 
behind. Next came a company of marines from Camp Haywood at the 
Pan-American Exposition, then the Sixty-fifth liegiment Band, a com- 
pany of the Fourteenth Eegiment stationed at Fort Porter, a company 
each from the Sixty-fifth and Seventy-fourth regiments and a detail 
of sailors and marines from the steamship Michigan, 

The funeral cortege left the Milburn house at 11:45 o'clock. Slowly 
and solemnly, in time to the funeral march, it moved between two 
huge masses of men, women and children, stretching away two miles 
and a half to the city hall. Nearly two hours were required to traverse 
the distance. 

Fully fifty thousand people saw it pass. They were packed into 
windows, perched on roofs, massed on verandas, and compressed into 
solid masses covering the broad sidewalks and grass plots. 

Directly above the spot where the cofiin was to lie there was a dome 
of black bunting, within which hung straight down above the coffin 
four American fiags, forming with their lower edges a cross which 
pointed to the four points of the compass. 

President Roosevelt and the Cabinet ranged themselves about the 
spot where the body was to rest. Mr. Roosevelt stood at the foot of 
the coffin on its right hand, with Secretary Root opposite and facing 
him. On President Roosevelt's left were Attorney-General Knox, Sec- 
retary Long and Secretary Wilson. On Mr. Root's right hand were 
Postmaster-General Smith, Secretary- Hitchcock and Mr. Cortelyou. 

The casket's upper half was open. The lower half was draped in 
a flag upon which were masses of red and white roses. The body of 
the President lay on its back and was clad in a black frock coat, with 
the left hand resting across the breast. One glance at the face, start- 
lingly changed from its appearance in life, told the stoi-y of the suffer- 
ing which had been endured. 
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More than twice as many as conid hope to get through the lines in 
that time came from all over western New York nntU folly 200,000 
were massed daring the morning. In the face of sach a conconrae the 
limit was extended, bnt the patient thonsands did not know it. They 
merely stayed on through the atorms and hoped. 

For nearly ten honrs they streamed tlirough the cl^ hall corridor 
where the President lay, passing in two lines which formed faster than 
they melted. Ten thonsand an hour flowed past nntil weather and 
physical collapse wore out other thousands and the thinned lines ended 
at eleven o'clock at night. 

In preparation for the arrival at Washington the sorgeant-at-arms 
had the catafalque which supported the remains of Lincoln, Garfield 
and other statesmen brought ont of the crypt. It was covered with 
new black cloth. Upon this gloomy fumttnre the remains of three 
murdered Presidents have been placed, the three most liberal, kind, 
gentle statesmen who ever filled the great office— all of them massa- 
cred for their virtues, their good will to man, and loyalty to the Con- 
stitution. 

Somber weather greeted the funeral tjain at Washington. The day 
on which the National Capital paid its last respects to the third mar- 
tyred President was the anniversary of the battle of Antietam, the 
bloodiest single day's fighting in the great civil war. This comparison 
is made between the pageantry on the 4th of March last and the day 
of bereavement: 

The universal sadness was too deep to be turned back by the force 
of the elements, and the sorrowful moltitades which viewed the funeral 
pageant to-day were almost as great as those which, on a more joyolis 
occasion, six months ago, saw President McKinley driven to the Capitol 
for his second inauguration. The weather on the two occasions was 
similar, with a difference only in temperature, but the crowds which 
cheered and applauded on March 4 were silent and weeping to-day. 

The distance from the White House to the Capitol is one mile, and 
along the' whole route of the funeral procession crowds packed the 
broad sidewalks from building to curb. Rain fell almost incessantly, 
but the numi)ers of spectators were continued undiminished during the 
hours while the melancholy parade was passing. 

There was nothing that recalled the reason of the procesrfon more 
forcibly to mind than the tolling of bells. If anything had been needed 
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to subdue the minds of the crowds, it should have been found in this 
tolling. From the moment the strokes began, at the start of the pro- 
cession from the White House, the great crowds were hushed. 

So great was the desire of those in every walk of life who assembled 
for the purpose to aee the body of the late President lying in state 
that a tremendous crush occurred under the shadow of the tall white 
dome. As a result many persons were injured, some perhaps fatally, 
and a scene was enacted on the broad piazza in front of the Capitol that 
struck horror to the hearts of those who saw it. 

As the sweet notes of Mr. McKinley's favorite hymn, "Lead, Kindly 
Light," floated through the great rotunda the assemblage rose to its 
feet. Bared heads were bowed and eyes streamed wh:h tears. At the 
close of the hymn, as the Rev. Dr. Naylor, presiding elder of the Wash- 
ington district, rose to offer prayeV, the hush that fell upon the people 
was profound. When, in ending, he repeated the immortal words of the 
Lord's prayer, the great audience joined solemnly with him. The mur- 
mur of their voices resembled the roll of far distant surf. 

Scarcely had the word amen been breathed when the liquid tone 
of that sweetly pleading song, "Some Time We'll Understand," went 
straight to the heart of every auditor. 

The venerable Bishop Edwin G. Andrews of Ohio, the oldest Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, then took his position at the head 
of the bier. A gentle breeze through the rotunda stirred the delicate 
blooms which lay upon the cofBn, and the "peace that passeth all under- 
standing" seemed to rest upon the venerable man's countenance as he 
began his eulogy of. the life and works of William McKinley. His 
words were simple, but his whole heart was in every one of them. 

At the end of the sermon the audience, as if by prearrangement, 
joined the choir in singing "Nearer, My God, To Thee." All present 
seemed to be imbued with a sentiment of hallowed resignation as the 
divine blessing was asked by the Rev. W. H. Chapman, acting pastor 
of the Metropolitan M. E. Church, upon both the living and the dead. 

Mrs. McKinley, bereft of husband and ptuKl rated by her overwhelm- 
ing sorrow, did not attend the services at the Capitol. It was deemed 
wise by those now nearest and dearest to her that she should not 
undergo the ordeal her attendance would entail upon her. She remained 
at the White House comforted by every attention that loving tho»>"'i't' 
Inlness could suggest. 
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One of tlu' tlHMisanils of incidents sliowinp tlie prief of the people 
over the death of Jh-Kiiih-y occurred in Rridgeport, Conn., when the 
services on tlie Sunday after the President's death were intermpted 
by an outburst nf sorrowful emotion. 

As the jiasior coam>d speaking, Mrs. F. 11. Lyfonl, the Bopraao, 
started to lead the clmir in the Iiynin, "Xearer, Jly God, To Thee," but 
faltered, and lier voice sank to a whisper. Slie attempted the Becoml 
time, but sank into n seat sobbing. Tlie others in the quartet were bo 
affected that they could not pi-ocwd. 

S(H)n Mrs. Lyford becaiin' hysterical, and the pastor went from the 
pulpit to the choir h)ft to quiet her. His efforts were nnarailing, and 
Mrs. Lyford, still sobbing, was taken home. 

The congregation was affected almost as deeply as Mrs. Lyford, and 
it was ten minutes before the pastor could proceed with the service. 
After a few words Tastor Cheney was obliged to dismiss the congre* 
gation, and every niendier was weei)ing. 

There was placed uimiii the bier of the President at Washington a 
\/hite shield in (lowers, with the Eighlh Army Corps badge in the center. 
This was in resixmse to (leiieral Chaffee's cable: 

"Manihi, Se])1ember li>. — The oflicers and the soldiers of the Division 
of the l'hiliii]>in4>s beg the deitiirlment to pla(^>> an appropriate floral 
design on the bier of the I'resldent of tlie I'liited States as a token of 
a great sorrow. They offer their d(H.'pest sympathy to Mrs. SIcKioley. 

—Chaffee." 

The train leaving Ruffalo at 8:30 a. m., September Ifith, reached 
Washington at 9 p. m. The remains were carried, under the escort of 
a sqnadrim of Tnited States cavalry, to the Executive Mansion, where 
they rested until 9 o'clock in the morning of Tuesday, September 17th, 
and were then carried to the Caiiitol, accomx>anied by a military and 
civil escort. 

The following special order was issued hy the Navy Department: 

"Xavy Department, 

,,„ . in 1 X' ..> "Washington, September 15. 

"Special Order No. Ki. ^ ' ^ 

"All othcers on the active list of tlie navy and marine corps on duty 
In Washington will assemble in full dress uniform at 7:30 o'clock Mon- 
day evening, September IGth, at the P<-iinsyIvaiiia liailroad Station, for 
the purpose of meeting the remains of the late President of the TTnited 
States. They will again assemble in the same uniform in the gpoandf 
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of the Executiye Mansion and near the eastern gate at a. m. on Tues- 
day, September ITtli, to march as guard of honor in the procession from 
the Executive Mansion to the Capitol. They will again assemble in the 
same uniform at the east front of tLe Capitol at 1 o'clock p. m., Septem- 
ber 18th, to march as guard of honor in the procession from the Capitol 
to the Pennsylvania llailroad Station. 

''The following special guard of honor is hereby appointed: The 
Admiral of fhe Navy, IJear Admiral A. S. Crowninshield, Rear Admiral 
Charles O'Neil, Pavmaster-General A. S. Kenny and Brigadier-General 
Charles Heyward, U. S. M. C. 

'•The special guard of honor will assemble in special fnll dress uni- 
form at the Executive Mansion at 8 p. m., Monday, September 16th, to 
receive the remains of the late President, and will again assemble in 
the same uuiform at the Capitol at 10 a. m., Tuesday, September 
17th. On Wednesday, September 18th, the special guard of honor will 
assemble at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 2 p. m., and will 
thence accompany the remains of President McKinley to their final rest- 
ing place, in Canton, Ohio. 

"All officers of flag rank will constitute an additional special guard 
of honor and will assemble at the places hereinbefore mentioned for 
the special guard of honor. The additional special guard of honor will 
not, however, accompany the remains of the late President to Canton. 
"F. \V. IIACKETT, Acting Secretary." 



The following 



s the order of prm-ession for Tuesday : 
SECTION 1. 



Funeral escort, under command of Major-General John It. Brooke, 

U. S. A. Artillery Band. 

Squadron of Cavalry. 

Battalion of Light Artillery, 

Company A, United States Engineers. 

Two Battaliona Coast Artillery. 

Marine Band. 

Battalion of Marines. 

Battalion of United States Seamen. 

Brigade of National Guard of the District of Columbia. 

SECTION 2. 

Civic Procession, under Command of Chief Marshal, Oen. Henry V. 
Boynton. 



PRESIDENT McKnrLBTS FUNERAL. 

Clergymen in attendance. 

t'hyaicians who attended the late President. 

Military Order of tlip l-oyal l-eg'ian of llie United States. 

Grand Army of the Bepublic. 

BEARERS. 



GDARD 
OP 


HDABSE. 


OOABD 
OP 


HONOR. 




HONOR. 


BEARERS. 



[Officers of the Army, Navy and Marine CorpB, who were not 
on duty with the troops forming the escort, formed, In foil dresa, 
right in front, on either side of the hearae, the Army on the right and 
the Navy and Marine Corps on the left, and compose the Guard of 
Honor.] 

Family of the late President 

Relatives of the late President. 

The Ex-President of the United States. 

SECTION 3. 

The President 

Members of the Cabinet 

The Diplomatic Corps. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme CJourt ol the 

United States. 

Senators of the United States. 

Members of the House of Representatives of the United States. 

Governors of the States and Territories, and the Commissioners of the 

District of Columbia. 
Judges of the Court of Claims, the Judiciary of the District of Columbia 

and Judges of the United States Courts. 

The Assistant Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Interior and 

Agriculture. 

The Assistant Postmasters-General. 
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riie Solicitor-General and the Assistant Attorneys-General. 

Uepresentatives of the Departments and Commiesions of the 

GoTernment. 

Organized Societies. 

Citizens. 

The Military Guard escorted the remains from the Capitol to the 
railroad station. 

At the close of the day of the funeral of William McKiniey at Can- 
ton, his home city, there was on the hillside in which ihe receiving 
vault is built a great mound of flowers, covering the hill. 

Amid impressive scenes the flag-covered, flower-laden coffin was car- 
ried through the gates of the tomb to wait until the time conies for it 
to be placed in its final resting place in the late President's family lot 
in the cemetery, where his father and mother, his brother and sister, 
and his two children are sleeping. A guard of United States soldiers 
will keep watch over the tomb. Their vigil has begun; a sentry is to 
pace through the nights to and fro before its grated fence. 

The McKiniey burial plot is at the crest of a knoll, the highest spot 
in the old cemetery. It faces the main driveway and is prettily shaded 
by great oak trees. Fronting to the north and east is a bed of living 
plants into which has been worked "McKiniey." The tombstones that 
have been erected there mark the tragedies of the President's life. In 
that plot are buried his father and his mother, a brother and a sister. 
There, too, lie buried the babes, sorrow because of whose death first 
caused Mrs. McKinley's break in health. 

Marking the graves of William McKiniey the elder and of his wife, 
President McKinley's mother, are marble shafts of considerable size. 
Small granite obelisks stand at the head of the graves of the children. 
On the first is inscribed: 



IDA McKINLET. 
', DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM AND IDA, 
! DIED AUG. 23, 1S73, 

; AQBD FOUR MONTHS TWEN- 
'. TY-TWO DATS, 
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Ou the Hei-oud ubi'lisk is inscribed: 



KATIE McKINLBT, 
! DAUGHTER OP WILLIAM AND IDA. '. 
! DIBD JUNE IB, ISTB, '. 

'. AQED THREE TEARS AND SIX '. 
'. MONTHa ' 



Od still iiiiotlKT tombstone is marked: 



ANNIE HcKtNLET. 



JAMES McKINLET. 



Tlicsp two were sister and brother of the President. The shafts for 
hia faliier and mother are simply inscribed thus: 



WILLIAM McKINIJ:T, 1807-1892. 



N. A. McKINLRY. 1809-1837. 



There were more than one hundred thousand people present in Can- 
ton on the funeral day. 

The President of the United States, escorted by the same troop, A of 
Cleveland, which acted as the bodyj^iiard of the President, McKinley, 
livinj,' and dead, started back to Washington, accompanied by his Cab- 
inet. 

With majestic solemnity, surrounded by his countrymen and his 
townspeople, in the presence of the President of the United States, the 
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'Cabinet, Justices of tbe United States Supreme Court, Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, tbe lieads of tbe military and naval estab- 
lisbments, tbe governors of States, and a great concourse of people who 
had known and loved him, all tbat is mortal of the third President to 
' fall by an assassin's bullet was committed to the grave. It was a spec- 
tacle of mournful grandeur. 

The service at the church consisted of a brief oration, prayers by the 
clergymen of three denominations, aad singing by a quartet. The body 
was taken to the Westlawn Cemetery and placed in the receiving vault, 
pending the time when it will be finally laid to rest. 

One of the most pathetic features of the day was the absence of Mrs. 
JIcKinley from the funeral services at the church and cemetery, when 
' the body of her husband was laid to rest. Since the first shock of the 
Bhooting, then of death, and through the ordeal of state ceremonies, she 
had borne up bravely. But there was a limit to human endurance, and 
• "When the last day came it found her too weak to pass through the trials of 
the final ceremonies. 

Those very near to her are not so much alarmed by her passionate 
weeping and shedding of tears as they were by her unnatural compo- 
sure for a time. 

In the Canton procession there were 6,000 Ohio troops and a still 
larger body of men not of the Ohio National Guard marched in the pro- 
cession. The order of parade was as follows aud the march was be- 
tween walls of thousands and tens of thousands: 



Squad of police. 
Chief Marshal Doll of Canton and aids. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

General Eli Torrence, national commander G. A. R., commanding staff. 

Grand Army Band. 

E. F. Taggert, department commander G, A. R. of Ohio, and staff. 

Canton Post, Canton, Ohio. 

Buckley Post, Akron, Ohio. 

Bell-ITannon Post, Warren, Ohio. 

G G. Chamberlain Post, East Palestine, Ohio. 

Given Post, Woostcr, Ohio. 

Union Veteran Legion, Canton, Ohio. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 
Major Gi'iuTiil Chnrk's F. Dick commanding. 
Dotiicbmeiit8 of Ohio Xational Guard. 
Troop A of O. N. G., guard of honor. 
Survivors of Twt'utj-third Ohio, President McKinley's regiment. 
Pi-csideut Itoosevelt aod Cabinet. 
Honorary bearers, Kcncrals of army and admirals of navy. 
OQli'iating clergymen. 
OfRters of the army and navy. 
Funeral car. 
Family and rolalives of President McKinley. 
I^yal Legion, 
President of Senate and United States Senators, 
SpenliCT of IIouHo of Ueprescntatives and Congressmen. 
Governors of States, with staffs. 
Louisiana delegation, representing State and United Confederate 
Veterans- 
Governor Xash of Ohio and other State officers. 
Circuit Court Judges of the State of Ohio. 
Governor McKinley's former staff officers. 
Federal officials of Cleveland, Chicago, Canton and Massillon, Ohio. 
Board of Directors of Pan-American Exposition, 
Board of Cook County Commissionera, Chicago. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Captain II. S. Moses commanding. 

Gate City Guards, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cleveland Greys. 

Cleveland Scots (Juards. 

William McKinley command Spanish-American War Veteran* 

Sons of A'eterans. 

FOUItTII DIVISION. 

A. B. Foster, grand commander of Ohio, commanding. 
Knights Templar. 
Oommanderies from following cities: Louisville, Canton, Massillon, To- 
ledo, Zanesville, f?teubenville, Cleveland, Painesville, Lima, CSncin- 
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nati, YouDgstown, Maosfield, Pomeroj, Akron, CircIevUle, Mar- 
ion, Warren, Hamilton, Salem, Wooster, Marietta, 
Ulirichsville and East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Grand Lodge State of Ohio. 

FIFTH DIVISION. 

Brigadier General Thomas W. Minchule commanding. 

Eighth Infantry of State Militia. 

Fifth Infantry. 

Ohio City Company, Martin's Ferry, Ohio. 

Second Infantry, Lima. 

Lodges of the Knights of Pythias. 

Odd Fellows. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics. 

Knights of St. John. 

Represent at ives of Sigma, Alpha and Epsilon Fraternity. 

SIXTH DIVISION. 

Theodore Voges commanding 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

Americus Club, Pittsburg, 

Union I^eague Club, Chicago. 

Lincoln Ciub, Chicago. 

Hamilton Club, Chicago, 

Lincoln Club of New Brighton, Pa. 

SEVENTH DIVISION. 
Officials and citizens of various Ohio cities. 
As the time approached fur bearing the body of the dead President 
from the McKinley home to the church, the little cottage on North Mar- 
ket street was the center of a vast concourse of people. Regiment after 
regiment of soldiers, acting as guards, were in triple lines from curbs 
back to the lawns. The walks had been cleared and the multitude took 
refuge fln the great sweep of lawns, where they formed a solid mass of 
humanity, surging forward to the lines of soldiers. In front of the Mc- 
Kinley cottage were drawn up the two rigid files of body-bearers — eight 
sailors of the navy and eight soldiers of the army — awaiting the order 
to go within and take up the casket. 
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PRJS*II)1:NT ROOSEVELT APPE0ACHE8. 

Just at 1 o'clock the black chargers of the Cleveland Troop swept 
down the street, their riders four abreast, In their brilliant hnszar nnl- 
form, with flaps bouml in crape, and every saber hilt bearing its flutter- 
ing eiiiblein of mourning. Their command was the signal for the ap- 
proach of President Roosevelt and the memberg of the Cabinet. The 
Frcsideutial party moved up the walk to the entrance of the house and 
formed in a group to the left. 

The I'resideut's face looked very grave, and he stood there silently 
with uncovered head awaiting the body of the dead chieftain. 

Extending further down the walk was the guard of honor, the rank- 
ing generals of tlie army on the right and the chief figures of the nayy 
on the left. Lieutenant General Miles, in the full uniform of his rank, 
with sword at side and band of crape about his arm, stood alongside the 
members of the Cabinet, and with him were Major General Brooke, Ma- 
jor General Otis, Major tieneral MacArthur and Hrigadier General Gil- 
lespie. Across from them was ranged Hear Admiral Parquhar, repre- 
senting Adntirai Dewey, ranking head of the navy; Rear Admiral 
Crowninshield, Roar Admiral O'Neill, Rear Admiral Keuney and Brig- 
adier General Ileywood, the latter commander-in-chief of the Marine 
Corps. 

Just inside the gate stood the civilian honorary court, in double line, 
including Governor Xa.sh and Lieufenant-Governoi" Caldwell of Ohio, 

Toivanl noon the cniwds in the vicinity of the McKinley cottage had 
increased to tens of thousands. North Market street was a living, seeth- 
ing mass of Ininianity for five sfjuares below the hoiise and for three 
Sfjuares ab(»ve. Several regiments <if soldiers were required to preserve 
a semblance of rirder. AVitli f^uns advanced, the men were posted along 
the curbs and within the walks for half a mile in either direction. 

Sorrowfully the throngs tui-n<'d away, the people to take up their po- 
sitions at the chnrch, the representatives to seek their places in the im- 
posing procession which was to follow the remains to the cemetery. 

President Roosevelt spent a (]niet morning at the llartor residence, 
lie did not go out to the crowded street where thousands were gathered, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of his face, but took a walk in the spacious 
grounds of the residence. While at breakfast Judge Day joined hin\foP 
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1 hour, and later Secretary Boot and Secretary Hitchcock came 
in to see him. 

Many nnofflcial visitors left cards of respect, but the President saw 
very few people, preferring to remain in retirement. Among those who 
called were a half score of his old command of the Rough Riders, several 
of them in their broad-brimmed sombreros. The President saw them 
only for a moment. 

The face of the dead President was seen for the last time wh«n it 
lay in state Wednesday in the court-house. The coffin was not opened 
after it was removed to the McKinlej residence, and the members of the 
family had no opportunity to look again upon the silent features. The 
co£Sn was sealed before it was borne away from the court-house. It had 
been the hope of many of the old friends of the family here that the face 
would be exposed while the services in the church were being held this 
afternoon, but this suggestion could not be agreed to. 

The collection of flowers was probably the most beautiful ever seen' 
in the United States. The conservatories of the country had been de- 
nuded to supply them. By the direction of the monarchs of Europe, the 
South American rulers, the governors of tlie British colonies in Aus- 
tralia and Canada, tbe Emperor of Japan, from tlie four quarters of the 
earth in fact, came the directions to adorn the bier of McKinley with 
flowers whose fragrance might be symbolical of tbe sweetness and pur- 
ity of the ended life. But these tributes from foreign countries were 
buried beneath the floral tributes of McKinley's countrymen. 

Dr. C. E. Manchester delivered tbe funeral sermon at President Mc- 
Kinley's church. 

Dr. Manchester said; 

"Our President is dead. 

"The silver cord is loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain, the wheel broken at tbe cistern, the mourners 
go about the streets. 

"One voice is heard — a wail of sorrow from all the land; for the 
bf-aMy M Israel is slain upon the high places. Flow are the mighty 
fallen. 

"I am distressed for thee, my brother. Very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me. 

"Our President is dead. 
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"W'v cuu bardl.v believe it We Iiad hoped and prayed aud it seemed 
that oar hopes were to be realized and our prayers answered, when the 
emotion of joy was ehauyed to one of grave appreheuBion. Still, we 
waited, for wo said: 'It may be that God will be uraclous and merciful 
unto us.' It seemed to us that it must be his will to spare the lifeof oneso ' 
well beloved and so much needed. Thus, alleniatin^ between hope and 
fear, the weary hinirs pas^vd on. Then came llio tidiiij^s of defeated 
science, of the failure of love and prayer to hold its object to the earth. 

"We seemed to hear the faintly-mattered words, 'Qood-hye, all; good- 
bye. It's God's way. His will be done,' and then, 'Nearer, My God, To 
Thee.' So, nestling]; nearer to hi» God, he passed out into nnconscions- 
ness, skirted the dark shores of the sea of death for a. time, and then 
passed on to be at rest. Ills great heart had ceased to beat. Oar hearts 
are heavy with sorrow. 

"A voice is heard on earth of kinsfolk weeping 
The loss of one they love; 
But he has gone where the redeemed are keeping 
A feslival above. 

"The luoiirners throng tlie ways, and from the steeple 
The funeral bells toll slow; 
But on the golden streets the holy people 
Are passing to and fro 

"And saying as they meet, 'Rejoice, another 
Long-waited for is come; 
The Savior's heart is glad — ^a younger brother 
Has reached the Father's home.' 

"The cause of this universal mourning is to he found in the man him- 
aelt The inspired penman's picture of Jonathan, likening him unto the 
'Beauty of Israel,' could not be more appropriately employed than in 
chanting the lament of our fallen chieftain. 

"Not only was our President brave, heroic and honest; he wa8 as gal- 
lant a knight as ever rode the lists for his ladylove in the days when 
knighthood was in flower. It is but a few weeks since the nation looked 
on with tear-iimmed eyes as it saw with what tender conjugal devotion 
he sat at the bedside of his beloved wife, when all feared that a fatal 
illness was upon her. No public clamor that he might show himself to 
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r the populace, no demand of a social function was sufficient to draw the 
lover from the bedside of his wife. He watched and waited while we all 
prajed — and she lived. This sweet and fender story all the world 
Itnows. 

"It was a strong arm that she leaned upon, aud it never failed her. 
Her smile was more to him than the plaudits of the multitude, and for 
her greeting his acknowledgments of them must wait. After receiving 
the fatal wound his first thought was that the terrible news might be 
broken gently to her. May Ood in this deep hour of sorrow comfort her. 

"Another beauty in the character of our President, that was a chap- 
let of grace about his neck, was that he was a Christian. In the broad- 
est, noblest sense of the word, that was true. When we consider the 
magnitude of the crime that has plunged the country and the world into 
unutterable grief, we are not surprised that one nationality after an- 
other has hastened to repudiate the dreadful act. This gentle spirit, 
who hated no one, to whom every man was a brother, was suddenly 
smitten by the cruel hand of an assassin, and that, too, while in the very 
act of extending a kind and generous greeting to one who approached 
him under the sacred guise of friendship. 

"Could the assailant have realized how awful was the act he was 
about to perform, how utterly heartless the deed, methinks he would 
have stayed his hand at the very threshold of it. In all the coming j'eara 
men will seek in vain to fathom the enormity of that crime. 

"Had this man who fell been a despot, a tyrant, an oppressor, an in- 
sane frenzy to rid the world of him might have sought excuse, but it 
was the people's friend who fell when William McKiniey received the 
fatal wound. Ilimself a son of toil, his sympathies were with the toiler. 
No one who has seen the matchless grace and perfect ease with which 
he greeted such can ever doubt that his heart was in his open hand. 
Every heart-throb was for his countrymen. That his life should be sac- 
rificed at sucli a time just when there was abundant peace, when all 
the Americas were rejoicing together, is one of the inscrutable mys- 
teries of Providence. 

"It is well known that his godly mother had hoped for him that he 
would become a minister of the gospel, and that she believed it to be the 
highest vocation in life. It was not, however, his mother's faith that 
made him a Christian. He had gained In early life a personal knowl* 
edge of Jesus, which guided him in the performance of greater duties 
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and vaster tbjin liavt? bcfii ilu- lot of ulj ottier American ProMitletit. 
lie s^'i] at oiie time, while bearing lieavy burdens, that he could uot 
discharge the dailj- duties of Inn life but fur the fact that he had faith in 
God. 

"William McKiuley believed in prayer, in the beauty of It, in the po- 
tency of iL Its language was not unfamiliar to him, and his public 
addresses not infrequently oviuccd the fact. It was perfectly consistent 
with his lifelong convictions and his personal experiences that be 
»honld say, as the first critical taomvut nHvr the aasa^nalJoiJ ap- 
proached: 'Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done,' and that he should 
declare at the last: 'It is Ooil's way; Iliswill be done.' lie lived grandly; 
it was fitting tliat be should die grandly. And now that the majesty of 
death has touched and claimed him, we find that in his supreme moment 
he was still a conqueror. 

"Washington saw the beginning of our national life. Lincoln passed 
through the night of our history, and saw the dawn. McKinley beheld 
his country in the splendor of its noon. Truly, he died in the fullness of 
his fame. 

"With Paul he could say, and with equal truthfulness: 'I am now 
ready to be offered.' The work assigned him bad been well done. The 
nation was at peace. We liad fairly outered upon an era ot unparalleled 
prosperity. Our revenues wore generous. Our standing among the na- 
tions was secure. Our President was safely enshrined in the affections 
of a united people. It was not at him tliat the fatal shot was fired, bat 
at the very life of tlie govorniiieut. His offering was vicarious. It was 
blood poured upon the altar of human liberty. In view of these things 
we are not surprised to hear, from one who was present when this great 
soul passed away, tliat he never before saw a death so peaceful, or a 
dying man so crowned with grandeur. 




CHAPTER XVIIl. 

SPLENDID TRIBUTES TO McKINLEY. 

3ratloDi by Hen of tbe Highest Distinction— Barelj Itas Ealogf been so Superb, SinMre. 
or BO Eloquent over the Urare of any Han— Tlie UniTersHl Acclaim is ttiat never were 
AtTection and Admiration More tVortbllf Bestoired. 

The deaths ot Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garflold, Arthur, Har- 
rison and McKinley leave in Cleveland the only living ex-President who 
appeared at his successor's funeral in Washington, and subsequently 
spoke at a memorial service at Princeton, at Alexander Hall, 

The pit and gallery of the big auditorium were filled to overflowing 
by the undergraduates. The faculty and authorities of the university 
occupied the postnim. President Patton presided. On his right sat 
Grover Cleveland, the only living ex-President of the United States. 
Mr. Cleveland was dressed in ai-adeniic cojfliinie, the lonji flowing gown 
and black mortar-board vn.\i. The services were o]ic'iied with a prayer 
by Dr. Patton. Then the audience look uji with fervor the late Presi- 
dent's favorite hymn, and as the words "Nearer, My (Jud, to Thee" rang 
out through the hall Mr. (.'leveliind bowed his liead. He remained so 
during the singing of the byniu, the emotion which he was feeling 
plainly discernible on liis face, 

TltniUTIi: 1!Y EX-I'ItKSIIUvNT CLKVICL.^ND. 

Dr, Patton intr<idiiced llie former President, who ch-ared liis throat, 
stepped forward wi(h bowed liend, and b<\ciaii in broki'n tones: 

"To-day the grave closes ever the budy of Hic man but lately chosen 
by the people of the Tnited States from among tl]{'ir number to repre- 
sent their nationality, ])reserve, i)rolect, and defend their constitution, 
to faithfully execute the hiws ordained fiu- their welfare, and to safely 
hold and keep the honur and integrity of \hv republic l!is time of ser- 
vice is ended — not by tiie hi]ise of time, hiil by llie tragedy of assassina- 
tion. He has passed from liie public sigiit— nol joyiiusly bearing the 
garlands and wrealhs of his count ryuien's approving acclaim, but amid 
the sobs and tears of a mourning nation. Ho lias gone to his home — 
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not to a habitatioD of earthly peace and quiet, bright with domestic 
comfort and joy, but to the darli and narrow home for all the sons of 
men, there to rest until the morning light of the resurrection shall 
gleam in the east. 

"All our people loved their deed President. His kindly nature and 
lovable traits of character and his amiable consideration for all abont 
him will lung be in the minds and hearts of his countrymen. He loved 
them in return with such patriotism and unselfishness that in tUs hour 
of their grief and humiliation he would say to them: 'It is Ood's wUl; 
I am cout#Dt. If there is a lesson in my life or death, let it be tanght 
to those who still live and have the destiny of their country in their 
keeping.' 

''Let uH, then, as our dead is burled out of our sight, seek for the 
lessons and the admonitions that may be suggested by the life and 
death which coustitutp our theme. 

"First in my thoughts are the lessons to be learned from the career 
of William McKinlcy by the young men who make up the body of our 
university. These lessous are not obscure or difficult. They teach the 
value of study and training, but they teach more impressively that the 
road to usefulness and to the only success worth having will be ruined 
or lost except it is sought and kept by the light of those qualities of the 
heart which it is sometimes supposed may safely be neglected or sub- 
ordinated in uuiversity surroundings. This is a great mistake. Study, 
and study hard, but never let the thought enter your mind that study 
alone or the greatest possible accumulation of learning alone will lead 
you to the heights of usefuluess and success. 

"The man who is universally mourned to-day achieved the highest 
distinction which his great country can confer on any man; and he lived 
a useful life, lie was not deficient in education, but with all you will 
hear of his grand career and his services to his country and his fellow- 
citizens you will not hear that the high plane which he reached or what 
he accomplished was due entirely to his education. You will instead 
constantly hear as accounting for his great success that he was obedi- 
ent and affectionate as a son, patriotic and faithful as a soldier, honeist 
and upright as a citizen, tender and devoted as a husband, and Irulh- 
fal, generous, unselfish, moral, and clean in every relation of life. 

"He never thought any of those things too weak for his manlim-WL 
Make no mistake. Here was a most distingnished man — ^a great man — 
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1. useful man — who became distinguished, great, and useful because 
be bad and retained unimpaired qualities of heart which I fear uni- 
versity students sometimes feel lilie keeping in the background or aban- 
doning. 

"There is a most serious lesson for all of us in the tragedy of our 
late President's death. The shock of it is so great that it is hard at this 
time to read this lesson calmly. We can hardly fail to see, however, 
behind the bloody deed of the assassin, horrible figures and faces from 
which it will not do to turn away. If we are to escape further attack 
upon our peace and security we must boldly and resolutely grapple 
with the monster of anarcliy. It is not a thing that we can safely leave 
to be dealt with by party or partisanship. Nothing can guarantee 
us against its menace except the teaching and the practice of the best 
citizenship, the exposure of the ends and aims of the gospel of discon- 
tent and hatred of social order, and the brave enactment and execution 
of repressive laws. 

"The universities and colleges cannot refuse to Join in the battle 
against the tendencies of anarchy. Their help in discovering and warn- 
ing against the relationship between the vicions councils and deeds of 
blood and their steadying influence upon the element of unrest cannot 
fail to be of inestimable value. 

"By the memory of our murdered President, let us resolve to culti- 
Tate and preserve the qualities that made him great and jiaeful, and let 
us determine to meet any call of patriotic duty in any time of our 
country's danger and need. 

In the afternoon Mr. Cleveland spoke again in the Second Presby- 
terian Church Hall. He said that he recalled with sharp distinctness 
Bome incidents that occurred at the first inauguration of Mr. McKinley; 
how, the incoming President in his amiable manner manifested his seri- 
ous appreciation of the responsibilities he was about to assume. 

"As we sat side by side amid the cheers of mary thousands," said 
Mr. Cleveland, "I shall never forget his manner as he turned to me and 
said: 'What an impressive thing it is to assume tremendous responsi- 
bility.' " 

Mr. Cleveland told how the thought bad come to him with vivid 
impressiveness while standing beside the dead President in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday — "I have been related in a most intimate way to the 
; beginning of a distinguished Presidential career of which the end is 
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before me in death — death with honor and wilhoiit f<-ir of the judg* 
ment of (iod. 

"William McEinley," said Mr. CSereland, '^as left ub a priceless gift 
ID the example of a useful and pure life, of his fidelity to public tnuts 
and his demunstratioo of the valor of the kindly virtues that not only 
ennoble mankind but lead to soccess." 

He conrluded with these words: "God still lives and reigns and will 
not turn His face from us who have always been objects of His kindness 
and care." 

ELOQUENT WORDS BT REV. PRANK W. GUNSACLUS. 

At the Auditorium, Chicago, Dr. Frank W. Qunsaulus said: 

"The three great graves which have received the dust of our mar- 
tyred Presidents have been three points toward which in each instance 
God has led his Moses, and on the mountain top, lit by a moment of 
divine i^ucuess, Moses has been seen looking into the promised land. 
How little have we thought that our Moses was to die there and enter 
bis grave bi^fore his nation reached his Canaan. 

"Each of these men left a grave which is such an altar place, the 
sacriliee was so made, and God so guides history, that the nation is 
insiiircd to march unfalteringly to the better day. Slavery assassinated 
Abraham Lincoln. And never until that moment was there a Canaan- 
before the American people so rich and secure that the nation was 
sure to go forward, leaving the precious dust of its leader behind and 
walking in his spirit forevemiore. The spoils system murdered Gar- 
field. And never until it had shown its base spirit kindling a brain 
int:i madness was our country certain that her feet pointed Canaan- 
ward. 

"And now comes anarchy, the torch of flame lighting up the pic- 
ture gallery of the past, which it would destroy, its satanic bomb hiss- 
ing already with ruin for the palaces of government and the temples 
of religion, its loathsome face sneering at virtue, its leprous hand 
grasping the instrument of murder, and this infernal fiend of the pit 
ha.s slain our beloved and stainless knight. Prom these graves we go 
forth knowing that in death alone these men have given the fatal 
thrust to the hellish powers which assassinated them. More than 
armies, more than emancipation proclamations, more than the statutes 
of Congress has the spirit of liberty whieli flowed out of Lincoln's 
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wound slain slavery. More than resolutions of conventions, more than 
party promises or official orders, the awful cost and sacrifice of Garfield 
and ths spirit flowing from his wounds have fatally struck the spoils 
Bystem. More than jails or scaffolds, more than national armaments 
or stringent legislation, the gentle, pure, just, and loving spirit of 
William McKinley flowing from his wounds will at last, under God's 
helping hand, annihilate anarchy. Civilization costs, but it is worth 
all it costs. These three graves have lieen dug in the heart of the 
American people, but they alone will keep the heart of the nation 
Btrong and pure. 

"It is fitting that we should reflect upon that majestic power for 
self-sacrifice which won victory after victory until it reached its grand- 
est triumph in conquest over death itself. When he came to death, 
at the moment when the aims and purposes of his life had brought 
forth a visible harvest of seeds waiting to be planted for a new era and 
a new harvesting, he transformed death into a messenger of the highest 
and made him servant to that same self-sacrificing spirit that said, 'It 
is God's way. His will be done.' 

"Tears magnify, we are told. The truth is, tears do not magnify; 
they clarify; and Death, the mighty one, tall of stature and wellnigh 
Qmnipotent unto ruin, only lends himself to stand by the side of such 
a man as William McKinley that one may know what is his stature. 
Removed just a little from us, how magnificent is our star, a little area 
of which we saw and touched and knew. How gloriously he ponrs 
forth serene light as he mounts in the heavens of history. Yet it was 
impossible that it should be otherwise. Our President was arranged 
for in the long development of his physical, mental, and spiritual char- 
acteristics through heredity and by divine providence, and God's fore- 
sight was so spacious that nothing could have come of it all save a 
great man. We who have known the fatherhood, and motherhood, the 
environment and atmosphere which were his could not think that Prov- 
idence intended him to be other than strong, full-orbed, well-poised, 
harmonious, and a valiant soldier whose qualities shall be none the 
less illustrious a century hence than they were on that day when he lay 
dead on his shield. 

"He came into youth vivacious and impressionable in the hour when 
[ his father's home, the community, and his native State were athrob 
fcTrith the greatest debate of modern times, the prelude of the most 
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important Ttar. IIuw he grew into that manly courage and bow his 

opiDions bnrdoiiod into th(is(> roDvictions wbtrb were soon to neml him i 
with those who were iiiarrhiiig to the front to luive the Unitiii. 

"It i» not strau};(' that he came home from the war, yonng'aB be 
was, a patriot ami KtaU-siiiau nho had leanicil his patriotism and stateB- 
manship while h<- was heljiing to save his coiintiy. 

"Ilix career has bti'n the carei>r of a truly great man. William 
McKinh-y's greatiu'SK iias not a solitary element of the theatrical or 
romantic in its coin position or inflnence. His was the genius which 
is so full-orbed and huriiionioiis that it is most likely to require years 
that its i-onipletc*ness ami serviceableness shall be rightly estimated. 

"Washington was no brilliant genius, and be beneficently inanga- 
raled the movement of American republicanism. A Napoleon at the 
beginning of onr governmental experiment would have Xapoleonued 
our youth. K<jnally unfortunate would we have been had our experi- 
ment been futbenil by a i>olilical pJiilosopher of extraordinary risioUB. 

"Lincoln's greatness was republican greatness. Ilis arm was stroi^ 
when public sentiment lifted it, ami he was able to inramate the intel- 
lect and conscience of the republic. McKinley's greatness was of this 
type. He did listen with an ear close to the ground for the tread of 
the inillions, and after a moment, wliicli assured him of the righteooB- 
nesH and wisdom of i)ublic sentiment, lie was erect and'leading them 
/ionward. Ilis imperialism was that of abscdute loyalty to the people's 
will after the [H-ople's will had been educated by a knowledge of the 
facts in the case. The quality of the man's natun-, his great public 
services, Ins practical faith in the institutions and jmicesses of Itepub- 
lican government make his grave a rallying point for all those elements 
of order and progress wliic-Ii will at last achieve for earth iu many- 
spirited reality the city of Cod." 

Tlien the audience sang "America." 

TIIIISITi: r.Y SlCXATOIl FollAKETt. 

Senator Foraker of Ohio spoke at the Cincinnati Music Ilall and 
the hall was packed before 11 a. in. The memorial meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mayor .Talius I'leischmann, who was a member of McKin- 
ley's staff when the latter was (iovernor of Ohio. Tlie Catholic festival 
chorus sang, "Lead, Kindly Light," "Nearer, My (Sod, to Thee," and 
other numbers, all present joining in singing "America." 
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In Music Hall -were many who had heard Senator Foraker present 
McKinley's name tu two State oonventious for Governor and to two 
national conventions for President. Senator Foraker in part said: 

"In the vigor of robust manhood, at the height of his powers, in 
the possession of all his faculties, in the midst of a great work of world- 
wide importance, in the enjoyment of the admiration, love, and affec- 
tion of all classes of our people to a degree never before permitted to 
any other man, at ft time of profound peace, when nothing was occurring 
to excite the passions of men, when we were engaged in a celebra- 
tion of the triumphs of art, science, literature, commerce, civiliza- 
tion, and all that goes to make up the greatest prosperity, advance- 
ment and happiness the world has everkuowu, surrounded by thousands 
of his countrymen, who were vying with each other in demon- 
strations of friendship and good will, the President of the United 
States, without a moment's warning, was stricken down by an assassin, 
who, while greeting him with one hand, shot him to death with the 
other. 

"History Lys no ju-ei-edfut for such treachery and ivickedueas since 
Joab, stroking his beard as though to kiss him, inquiring, 'Art thou 
in health, my brother?' smote unsuspecting Amasa in the fifth rib and 
*&hed out his bowels to the ground.' " 

The Senator revk'wfd President McKinley's public sen'ices, from 
his enlistment in 1801 to his deatli — a period of forty years. He laid 
special stress upon his service of fourteen years in Congress, in which 
capacity he was already entitled to the highest rank before becoming 
Governor or President, lie called him the successor of Henry Clay 
in maintaining a protective system, contending that the way to reach 
free trade, or tariff for revenue only, as to articles of home production 
without injnry to the couutry was through the operation of the policy 
of protection, whereby the nation would in time reach the point where, 
fully supplying its own demands, it could go into the markets of the 
world to dispose of whatever surplus it might have. 

Continuing, the Senator said: "He died proud of bis work and in 
the just expectation tliat time will vindicate his wisdom, his purpose, 
and his labors — and it will. 

"What he was not permitted to finish will be taken up by other 
hands, and when the complete crowning triumph comes it wiU rest 
upon the foundation he has laid. 
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"WTio <:an exaggerate the gratiacation he must have experienced in 
pointiug out the iniiiuiisurnhlc pT-iisperit.v that has resulted from the 
euergiziiig elTects u£ [he pulicieu tie iiad dune hu mueli iu suataiuf 

"Dwelliog upoD the fact that we had now reached a point in the 
development of our industries where we are not only able to supply 
OUT home markets but are producing a large and constantly increasing 
sui'pius, for witieh we must find markets abroad, he reminded us that 
if we would secure these markets and continue these happy conditions 
we must nut only maintain cordial relations with other nations bnt 
must establish such reciprocal relations of trade as will enable them 
tn sell as well as to buy, and that in this great work we should utilise 
the protective element of existing duties where it is no longer needed 
for purposes of protection. 

"The remarkable tale is not all told. No language can adequately 
tell of his devoted love and tender affection for the invalid partner of 
all his joys and sorrows. 

"The story of tliis love has gone to the ends of the earth, and is 
written in the hearts of all mankind everywhere. It is full of tender- 
ness, full of pathos, and full of honor, 

"But he was more than gentle. He was thoroughly religions, and 
too religious to be guilty of any bigotry. His broad, comprehensive 
views of man and his duty in his relations to Qod enabled him to have 
charity and respect for all who differed from his belief. His faith 
solaced him in life and did not fail him when the supreme test came. 

"When the dread hour of dissolution overtook him and the last 
touching farewell had been spoken, he sank to rest murmuring 'Nearer, 
My Ood, to Thee.' 

"The touching story of that deathbed scene will rest on generations 
yet unborn like a soothing benediction. Such Christian fortitude and 
resignation give us a dearer conception of what was in the apostle's 
mind when he exclaimed, 'O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory?"' 

EULOGY BY CAEDINAL GIBBONS. 

In Maryland, business was generally suspended throughout the 
State. The memorial services at the Cathedral were unusually elabor- 
ate. Cardinal Oibbons, always a warm personal friend of the murdered 
President, delivered the following eulogy: 
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"it has been my melancholy experience in the course of my sacred 
ministry to be startled by the assassination of three Presidents of 
the United States. Abraham Lincoln was shot in 18C5. James A. 
Garfield was mortally wounded in ISSl, and William McKinlej received 
a fatal wound on the 6th day of September, 1901. Mr, Lincoln was shot 
■ in a theater; Mr. Garfield was shot while about to take a train to enjoy 
a needed vacation, and our late beloved President fell by the band 
ot an assassin while lending the prestige of his name and influence to 
tJie success of a national exposition. 

"In the annals of crime it is difScult to find an instance of murder 
so atrocious, so wanton and meaningless as the assassination of Mr. 
McKinley. Some reason or pretext has been usually assigned for the 
sudden taking away of earthly rulers. Baltassar, the impious King 
of Chaldea, spent his last night in reveling and drunkenness. He was 
suddenly struck dead by the hand of the Lord.. 

"How different was the life ot our chief magistrate! No court in 
Europe or in the civilized world was more conspicuous for moral recti- 
tude and purity, or more free from the breath of scandal than the official 
home of President McKinley. He would have adorned any court in 
Christendom by his civic virtues. 

"Brutus plunged his dagger into the heart of Caesar because of his 
overweening ambition. Whatever may have been the errors of judg- 
ment on the part of our late President (and who is free from them?), 
no man can honestly charge him with tyranny or official corruption. 

"The Redeemer of mankind was betrayed by the universal symbol 
of love. If I may reverently make the comparison, the President was 
betrayed by the universal emblem of friendship. 

"Christ said to Judas, 'Friend, betrajest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss?' The President could have said to his slayer: 'Betrayest thou 
the head of the nation with the grasp of the hand?' 

"He was struck down surrounded by a host of his fellow citizens, 
every one of whom would have gladly risked his life in defense of his 
beloved chieftain. 

"Few Presidents were better equipped than Mr, McKinley for the 
exalted position which he filled. \Yhen a mere youth he entered the 
Union army as a private soldier during the Civil War and was pro- 
moted for gallant service on the field of battle to the rank of Major. 
He served his country for fourteen years in the halls of Congress, and 
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toward the close of his term lie became one of the most conspicuoua 
figures in that boJy. He afterward served his State as Governor. 

"As President he was thoroughly conversant nith th& duties of hu 
office, and could enter into its most minute details. Ilis characteristic 
virtues were courtesy and poUteness, patience and forbearaDce and 
masterly seif-control under very trying eircnmstanees. When unable 
to grant a favor he had the rare and happy talent to disappoint the 
applicant without oftending him. 

"The domestic virtues of Mr. McKinloy were worthy of all praise. 
He was a model husband. Amid the pressing and engrossing duties 
of his official life be would, from time to time, snatch a few moments 
to devote to tlie invalid and loving partner of his joys and sorrows. 
Oh, what a change has come over this afflicted woman! Yesterday 
she was the first lady of the land. To-day she is a disconsolate and 
heart-broken widow. I>et us beseech Ilim who comforted the widow 
of Nairn that lie console this lady in her hour of desolation. 

"It is a sad reflection that some fanatic or miscreant has it in liis 
power to take the life of the head of the nation and to throw the whole 
country into mourning. It was no doubt this thought that inspired 
some writers within the lost few days to advise that the President 
should henceforth abstain from public receptions and handshaking 
and that greater protection sliould be given to his person. 

"You might have him surrounded with cohorts, defended with 
bayonets and have him followed by Argus-eyed detectives, and yet he 
will not be proof against the stroke of the assassin. Are not the 
crowned heads of Europe uaually attended by milifarj- forces, and yet 
how many of them have perished at the hand of some criminal? 

"No, let the President continue to move among his people and take 
them by the hand. The strongest shield of our chief magistrate is the 
love and devotion of his fellow citizens. The most effective way to stop 
such crimes is to inspire the rising generation with greater reverence 
for the constituteil authorities and a greater horror for any insult or 
injurj- to their person. All seditious language should be suppressed. 
Incendiary speech is too often an incentive to crimiuat acts on the 
part of many to whom the transition from words to deeds is easy. 

"Lot it be understood, once for all, that the authorities are deter- 
Jiined to crush the serpent of anarchy whenever it lifts its venomous 
head. 
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"We have prayed for the Tresident's life, but it did uot please God 
[ to graiit our petition. Let no one infer from this tbat our prayers 
I were in vain. So fervent prayer ascending to the throne of Heaven 
j.'Kmains unanswered. Let no one say what a lady remarked to me on 
fthe occasion of President Oarfield's death. 'I have prayed,' she said, 
' *for the President's life. My family have prayed for him, our congrega- 
j tion prayed for him, the city prayed for him, the state prayed for him. 
i the Nation prayed for him, and yet he died. What, then, is the use of 
' prayer?' 

"God answers our petitions either directly or indirectly. If He does 
not grant us what we ask, He gives us something equivalent or better. 
• If He has not saved the life of the President He preserves the life of the 
r Nation, whith is of more importance than the life of an individual. 
' He has infused into the hearts of the American people a greater rever- 
J, ence for the head of the Nation and a greater abhorrence of assassina- 
L tion. He has intensified and energized our love of country and our 
devotion to our political institutions. 

"What a beautiful spectacle to behold prayers ascending from tens 
of thousands of temples throughout tlie land to the Throne of Mercy! 
Is not this universal uplifting of minds and hearts to God a sublime 
profession of our faith and trust in Him? Is not this national appeal 
to Heaven a most eloquent recognition of God's superintending provi- 
dence over us? And such earnest and united prayers will not fail to 
draw down upon us the blessings of the Almighty. 

"The President is dead. Long live the President! William Mc- 
Kinley has passed away, honored and mourned by the Nation. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt succeeds to the title, the honors and the responsibilities 
of the presidential o&ice. Let his fellow citizens rally around him. 
Let them uphold and sustain him in bearing the formidable burden 
suddenly thrust upon him. May he be equal to the emergency and 
fulfill his duties with credit to himself, and may his administration 
redound to the peace and prosperity of the American people." 

ADDRESS RY HON. W. J. BRYAN. 

Memorial services were held at Lincoln, Nebraska, The Hon. W. 
i, J. Bryan was one of the speakers, and said; 

^^L "As monuments reared by grateful hands to the memory of heroes 
^^KteBtify to the virtues of the living as well as to the services of the dead, 
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ao the sorrow that has o%"erwhelmed our Nation, obliterating the dis- 
tinctions of part.y, race and religion, is us compiimentary to the patriot- 
ism of our people as to our departed chief magistrate. It would indeed 
be a disgrace to our Nation if the murder of a President concerned only 
the members of the domiDant party. While no recent campaigns hare 
aroused deeper feeling than those through which Mr. McEinley passed, 
yet in no contests did the minority more cheerfully acquiesce in the 
will of the majority as expressed at the polls. He was the President 
of all the people, and their dignity and sovereignty were attacked when 
he was assaulted." 

Mr. Bryan said be yielded to one in his appreciation of the private 
character and public virtues of McEinley, and paid him tribute in the 
following words: 

"I rejoice that his career so fally demonstrated the possibilities of 
American citizenship. The young men of the country can find inspira- 
tion and encouragement in the fact that he made bis own way front 
obscurity to fame; those who are nearing the boundary of life can find 
consolation and example in the superb manner in which he fought his 
final battle, his courage and fortitude in the closing hours recalling the 
bravery which he showed as a soldier. Domestic happiness has never 
been better illustrated than in his life, and Christian faith and trust 
never better exemplified than in his death. 

"Few if any of our public men have been more approachable, and 
his generous conduct and genial ways held to the last the friends whom 
his genius attracted. His associates early recognized his qualities of 
leadership, and no statesman has exerted greater influence upon bis 
party or ujwn the politics of his generation. He possessed rare ability 
in presenting and defending his views and has made a profound impres- 
sion upon the history of his time. 

"The Tresident's position made him a part of the life of all his 
countrymen, and the circumstances which attended his taking off added 
indignation to grief — indignation that even one murderous heart conld 
be found in all the land, and grief that the wicked purpose of that heart 
should have been consummated against one so gentle in spirit and so 
kind in word and deed. 

"This is neither the time nor the place for a discussion of remedies 
for anarchy. It can have no defenders in the United States. 

"The universality of the respect shown for the deceased and the 
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' gennineness of the good will manifested toward him teach a leseOD 
that should not be forgotten, namely that the best things in life are 
above and beyond the domain of politics. In campaigns the points of 
difference between citizens are emphasized and ofttimes exaggerated, 
but the points of similarity ai-e really more numerous, more important 
and more permanent. 

"In stature and in strength, in plans and in purpose, in love, in hope, 
in fear and in all human needs we are much the same. It is not poa- 
Bible that all good shoiiM be confined to one party and all evil to 
another. It would be a sad day for the country if all the virtue, all 
the intelligence and all the patriotism were to be found in one political 
organization, if there were another organization of any considerable 
size having the allegiance of all the vicious, ignorant and unpatriotic. 
It is unfortunate that in the heat of political controversy partisanship 
sometimes becomes bo strong as to cause injustice to be done to the 
motives of political opponents, and it should be our constant aim to 
place our campaigns on such a high plane that personalities will be 
eliminated and the issues made to turn upon the principles involved. 

"Let us hope that this Kational affliction, which unites all factions 
in a common sorrow, will result in a broader charity and a more liberal 
spirit among those who by different policies and through different 
parties seek to promote the welfare and increase the glory of our 
common country." 

HON. JOHN r. dollivke's eloquent wobds. 

At a memorial service held in Chicago on Sunday, September 22d, 
Senator John P. DoUiver delivered the following address: 

"Three days ago, near by the house in which he lived, with a multi- 
tude which no man could number, I stood by the grave of William 
McKinley; and while among so many voices I would prefer to remain 
silent, yet I am grateful for the opportunity to join with you in this 
memorial and to speak a few words in reverent eulogy of the statesman 
and the man. 

"There will be opportunity enougli to make inquiry into the causes 

of the enormous offense against mankind of which the President of the 

United States was the victim. But it cannot be out of the way, even at 

BQch a time as this, to recognize that in the midst of modem society 

lere are a thousand forces manifestly tending toward the moral 
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degradation out of wlikli lUU wicked liami was raised to kill the chief 
magistrate of the Amerieau people. Otlier I'resideiits of the United 
States liave been murdered, but tlie Djen who did the deed bore bucU 
obvious marks of a diseascil miiid that out? of them, at h-ast, receivi'il the 
penalties of the law rather than its eompassion, only beeause in the 
adniiuistration of justice tin- line which oeparates the maniac from the 
iinirdcper is drawn with ralher u clumsy* hand. 

"The crime brought with it a passionate expre88i<)n of the public 
sorrow, without the sense of shame which makes the tragedy at Buffalo 
BO hard to bear. The (rovernnient of the United States has given no 
attention and the government of the several states but little to the 
activity in many of our cities of organizations, inconsiderable In num- 
bers, which bohlly profess to seek the destruction of all government 
and all hiw. Their creed is openly written in many languages, includ- 
ing our own, and its devotees the world over do not try to conceal the 
satisfaction which they lake in these deeds of darkness. 

"Tlie crime of the 0th of September, though evidently committed 
under the influence, if not the direction, of others, easily baffles the 
courts, because, being without the common motives of murder, it leaves 
no tracks distinct enoufjh to be followinl, and ft»r that reason escapes 
through the very tenderness of onr system of jurisprudence toward per- 
sons accused of suspicions, however grave. A government like ours is 
always sh)w to move and often awkward in its motions, but it can be 
trusted to find effective remedies for conditions lilie these, at least after 
they become intolerable. 

"But these remedies, in order to be effective, must not evade the 
sense of justice, which is universal, nor the traditions of civil liberty, 
which we have inherited from our fathers. The bill of rights, written 
in the English language, stands for too many centuries of sacrifice, too 
many battlefields sanctified by blood, too many hopes of mankind, 
rea<'hing toward the a-jes to come, to be mutilated in the least, in order 
to meet the case of a handful of miscreants whose names nobody can 
pronounce. 

"Whether the secret of this ghastly atrocity rests in the keeping 
of one man or many we may never know, but if the President was 
picked out by hidden councils for the fate which overtook him there 
is a mournful satisfactiim in the fact that in his life as well as in his 
death ho represented the American manhood at its best. 
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"I have studied, with some degree of care, such literature as the 
working creed of anarchy has given to the modern world, and in all the 
high plai-es of the earth it could not have chosen a victim whose life 
among men has made a more complete answer to its incoherent pro- 
gramme of envy and hatred and crime. Without intending to do so, 
it lias strengthened the whole framework of the social system, not 
only by showing its own face, but by lifting up before the eyes of all 
generations this choice and master spirit of our times, simple and 
beantiful in his life, kingly and serene in death, 

"The creed of anarchy, in common with all kindred schools of 
morbid social science, teaches that only the children of the rich find 
their lives worth living under our institutions and, therefore, in order 
to emancipate the poor, these institutions must be overthrown. The 
biography of William McKinley records the successful battle of at least 
one young man in the open arena of the world, and tells the story of his 
rise from the little schoolhouse, where he earned the money to complete 
his own education, to the highest civic distinction known among men. 
One life like that put into the light of day, where the young men of 
America can see it, will do more for the welfare of society than all the 
processions that ever marched behind beer wagons through the streets 
of Chicago with red flags can do it harm. 

"The creed of anarchy knows no country, feels in its withered heart 
no pulse of patriotism, sees under no skies the beauty of any flag — 
not even ours, that blessed symbol now draped in mourning, which 
lights up this time of National afHiction with the splendor of the greai 
republic. 

"It ought not to be forgotten that conspirators, working out thei: 
nefarious plans in secret, in the dens and caves of the earth, enjoy an 
unconscious co-operation and side partnership with every lawless influ 
ence which is abroad in the world. Legislators who betray the com 
monwealth, judges who poison the fountains of justice, governments 
which come to terms with crime — all these are regular contributors to 
the campaign fund of anarchy. That howling mass, whether in Kan^ 
sag or Alabama, dancing about the ashes of some negro malefactor, 
is not contributing to the security of society — it is taking away from 
society the only security it has. It belongs to the unenroUed reseiwe 
} of anarchy in the United States. 

"Neither individuals nor corporntlnns nor mobs can take the law 
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into their owd bands without identifying themselTes with this more 
open, bnt not lesB odious, attack on the fortress of the social order. 

"The creed of anarchy teaches that popular government hns failed 
and that enactments made by the people for tbemaelres are no more 
sacred than arbitrary decrees promulgated by tyrants and enforoo<I by 
bayonets. Professor Ely in his work on the labor movement preserves 
this expression from the editorial page of the chief oi^an of anarchy 
in the United States: 

" 'The Republican party is run by robbere and in the interest of rob- 
bery; the Democratic party is run by thieves and in the interest of 
thievery. Therefore vote no more.' 

"Each proposition is an infamous lie. Yet nobody can deny that the 
sensational press of both parties had contributed enough to the volume 
of current scandal and hearsay to make these infernal slanderB accept- 
able to all enemies of the human race. 

"The creed of anarchy despises the obligations of the marriage con- 
tract, impeaches the integrity of domestic life, enters into the homes 
of the people to pull down their altars and subject the family relation, 
which is the chief bond of society, to the caprices of libertinism and lust. 
In all these things it has an alliance. Implied if not expressed, with 
every variation of that rotten public opinion which in many American 
States has turned the court of equity into a daily scene of perjury and 
treason against the hearthstone of the community — a treason so 
flagrant that a year ago, for the accommodation of one man, the Legisla- 
ture of Florida was induced to descend below the level of all paganisms 
and all barbarisms by so amending the laws of divorce as to permit a 
wealthy resident to legally desert the wife of his youth, not on account 
of any fault of hers, but because of the pathetic burdens which she bore. 

"I look upon it at least as a passing misfortune for us that the 
atheistic doctrines of anarchism have been translated into the language 
of common life by a famous American, now dead and gone, who in the 
days of his strength was the most captivating popular orator who ever 
spoke our tongue. On taking the chair as president of the American 
Secular Union he uttered these words: 

" 'Away with the old nonsense about free moral agency; a man is no 
more responsible for his character than for his height; for his conduct 
than for his dreams.' 

"It requires nt) veiy deep invpstigation to find such a sentiment the 
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seed of all anarchists, beginniag with the bomb shells in the Htreets 
of Chicago and ending with chaos come again. 

"It is the saddest spectacle ever known in this poor world to see 
the leaders of the radical labor movement both in Europe and America 
deliberately turning their back on the workingman of Nazareth and 
laying hold of the philosophy which complacently dismisses all value 
except strength and has no place in it for the weak and outcast mil- 
lions of the earth. 

"It may be an idle imagioatioQ, but as I have heard the prayers 
which have been offered and the sermons which have been preached 
about the dead body of William McKinley it has come to look more 
and more rational to me that if indeed his assassination was an inci- 
dent of the standing challenge of atheism against the peace and order 
of society it could not, now that Gladstone is no more, have chosen a 
sacrifice more fit to illustrate the nobility of human character, nurtured 
in the fear of God and trained from infancy in the law of Christ." 

Senator Dolliver dealt to some length with the relations of anarchy 
to atheism, and then closed his address with an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of President McKinley. 

"A long acquaintance with the late President," he said, "has always 
saved me from that error of judgment which has in some quarters 
underrated his abilities and underestimated the value of his public 
services, but standing here, before yet the flowers have withered which 
cast their faded beauty upon hia grave, I declare my solemn belief that 
no achievement of his great career, no triumph of his epoch making 
record at our capital, will weigh so much for the welfare of the world 
as the everlasting ministry of the stainless life which he lived in the 
faith of tbe mother who taught him first to repeat the words of the 
Master, 'Thy will be done.' " 





CHAPTER XIX. 

TDE VOICE OP TUE CLERGY ON THE MARTYKDOM 
OF McKINLEY. 

An Uneumpled Union In Praren and Semwu from All ChrigUan DenomlnatlMU, Flnt 
that the Precloas LIfo of the Pre§ldeiit Might Be Franrred, and that H<^ Lost that 
the Lt-HWDB of Ills Life Might LlTe, and tile LesHHU of Uli Death Be an Ereiiaitlaf 
Benediction to BUnklnd. 

Ages on agos the death of President McElnley will be remembered as 
the moot Christ-like, of all the world has known since CalTary. The 
great matters of this earth are always simple, and there can be no sub- 
limity, that lias not eiinpHcity. It was in tlie very spirit of the Savior, 
that when the mortally wouuiled chief magistrate sank into a chair ahob 
dow^n byan anarchist assassin, the man whose agony was horrible,seeiDg 
tlie scuffle to suhdue the murderer, said : "Let him not be hurt." Hra^ 
are five tremendous words of one syllable each. There never was parting 
between man and woman in all the tragedies, more tragic, more heart- 
wringing than that b(^tween the dying President and bis wife. It cannot 
be put on the stage, iMxause it is too sacred, and this statement will not be 
lust: 

Our President was a great man in the highest sense in which that 
adjective can lie applied. I am not speaking as a publicist, nor ana- 
lyzing a political career; there is room for difference of judgment there; 
but there are other matters upon which we are all agreed. 

What is it to find in the highest place among us a umn devout and 
faithful in his Christian profession, modest, calm, capable; a pattern oJ 
the domestic virtues, an example of right living? Has not the public — 
the great American >'ation — taken in the beauty first of that good, 
lioncst, loyal life? Is it not for that the man has been beloved and 
mourned throughout our families and our homes, but will gain infinite 
pathos for a thousand years to come? Then came the "Good-bye all," 
not farewell, for the dying man believed in meeting again and used the 
very word that told his faith in truth and fervor. It was "Good-bye." It 
was not our way, but God's way, and so "Thy will be done." Each 
word a m<mo.^y liable, fraught with the significance of things everlasting. 
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There was one thiog more posaibie at this awful elevation and the words 
came from the hyoiu that will forever be his hymn, and there will be 
sobs in the singing of the words he had comfort in uttering in the dark 
valley of the shadow of death as the kindly light led on through the val- 
ley, until the white feet of the bearer of good tidings shone on the moun- 
tain beyond which was eternal day, "Nearer, My God, to Thee." 

It is too soon to uaderstand how transcendent the glory of the death 
bed of McKinley will le, but he has arisen into the dawn of an 
immortality the brightness of which will increase through the eternal pro- 
cession of the centuries. Magnificent as were his works for his country, 
the organization and achievements in the man for humanity and peace for 
liberty, his few words when dying as a Christian in the loftiest sense of 
the term that means in the likeness of Christ, will outlast them all in the 
splendor that shall endure, and never turn pale though the stars and 
the sun may be pallid. 

There never lias hcoii sm-li Cliristian iiiiKy on tliis or any continent — - 
Id this or any age, as appears in the invocations and utterajices — the 
prayers, the sermons, the orations — in which the hearts of the American 
people have found some expression of sorrow and hope, that we may 
see by and by the better way, though the path seems deeply overshadowed. 

There let the way appear 
Steps up to Heaven; 
All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me. 



The Information, the clerical organ in Vienna, says: 
"The Pope addressed the Catholic bishops Sunday and declared that 
the late President Mcjiiuley was a victim of the excessive freedom grant- 
ed to the people of the United States. He urged that it was the duty of 
society to oppose the spread of socialism, Free Masonry, Judaism and 
anarchy." 

"London, Sept. 20. — The Itusslan government," says a dlspatcli to the 
Standard from Odessa, "has ordered the head of the political police to 
draft suggestions for the suppression of anarchism in anticipation of the 
Washington cabinet making proposals for united European action." 
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This is interesting and oannot be acc-epted q» autbentic, but it has 
ao expression that belongs to European thought rather than (hat on ibis 
side the Atlantic. It must be said that the people of the United Slatett 
grant their own Iil>erties to themselves. They aokiiowledj^e do power ■ 
to grant them their inheritance of Iit)prty, but those who fear the weak-" 
ness of oar government may dismiss apprehension, for it will come oat in 
the struggle with anarchy, as with other enemies, a gpTcrnment stroller 
than is possible to monarchical power. Dr. Loclte, at Buffalo, in the flrat 
prayers voiced over President McKinley in his coffin, said : 

"We thank Thee, that Thou dost answer the sobbing sigh of the heart 
and dust assure us that if a man die he shall lire again. We praise 
Tliee for Jesus Christ, Thy Son onr Savior, and elder Brother, that He 
came to 'bring life and immortality to light,' and because He lives we shall 
lire nisf). We thank Thee that death is victory, that 'to die is a gain.* 
Have mercy upon us in this dispensation of Thy providence. We believe 
in Thee, we trust Thee, our God of Love, the same yesterday, today and 
forever.' 

"We thank Thee for the unsullied life of Thy servant, our martyred 
President, whom Thou hast taken to his coronation, and we pray for the 
final triumph of all the divine principles or pare character and free gov- 
ernment for which he stood while he lived and which were baptized by his 
blood in his death." 

It seems well to say that at the time this prayer was delivered, the 
hymn President McKinley loved as much as ''Xearer, My God, to Thee," 
Dr. Xewman's "Lead, Kindly Light," was sung by the Buffalo quartette: 

Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom; 

Lead thou me on ; 
The night is dark and I am far from home; 

Lead thou me on ; 

Keep tliou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 

Shouldst lead me on ; 
I loved the garish day, and spite of fears 
Pride ruled my way; remember cot pnst years. 
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So long tliy power has blessed me, Bure it still 

Will lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 

In his own home church at Canton, the President was in the habit 
of joining in the singing and to find it comforting to do so, and while his 
mother lived there never was an omission of an attention by the Presi- 
dent to her. When the benediction was offered, he immediately joined 
her, when he happened, owing to the pressure for seats, not to sit with 
her, he was at her side when she was on her feet and walked to her car- 
riage and assisted her to be well seated, when as she took her departure 
he invariahly took off Ms hat to her. It waa aometliing the people of 
Canton loved to see. 

Archbishop Ireland sent this prayer to the Priests of the St. Paul 
See September 8th : 

"Keverend Dear Rector: A horrible crime has been committed in 
our country. The life of the Chief Magistrate of the nation has been as- 
sailed, the majority of the nation has been outraged, the fabric of the 
civil society has been imperiled. It behooves the Christian people of 
America to bow their heads before the Almighty ruler of men in profound 
humiliation and earnest supplication. 

"Have we, as a people, through pride and self-trusting, through for- 
getfulness of the laws of religion and of righteousness, merited that this 
dreadful visitation should have come upon the land? God knows and God 
judges. As the penitent Israel of olden days gathered between the porch 
and the altar let us weep and say : 

"Spare, O Lord, spare Thy people and give not Thy inheritance to re- 
proach that the heathen should overrule them. Why should theysayamong 
the nations, Where is their God ? For our own and the nation's welfare, in 
coming years, our dependency must be upon the great and good Lord, 
who is our Heavenly Father. Only through Hira who reigns amid the 
tempests and the billows of the seas can peace and security be ours. Only 
through Him who is the Father of Lights, from whom is every perfect 
gift, can there be given to uh the intelllgenoe of duty and the strength 
to accomplish. 

"Let us in fervor of heart invoke His blessed name, and by prayer 
draw upon ourselves and upon the nation His most bountiful graces, 

"And witi especial fervor must we supplicate the God of Mercy and 
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of Lore for tlio Chief Ma;;i»trate of the oatioD. Upon him the wrath, 
of crime hcuvilv rdl ; the Kyiiipathies of our souls go out to him iind our 
heart fill eiitrcatie» aseeiul (o the skies for his comfort and his i-crovery. 

"Ma.v llie .Must<>r liave him in holy ki-epiDg, granting him patieut 
courage amid present sutTeringK, and speedily restoring him 1<. (lie joys 
of health, that he may with renewed strengtli again consecrate iiimsell to 
the s<'rvii'e of his country and his fellow men. 

'•To those ends we (U-daiin that all pastors do, in their churchCH, be- 
fore the principal mass, recite together with the faithful the Psalm, 'Have 
mercy on nie, O Ood," as an act of jwuiteDtial reparation for sins personal 
and national and the litany of the Holy 'Same of Jt^us as an invocation to 
Heaven for an <mtpoiiriug of divine grace in a special manner for the 
return to health of the rn-sident of the Republic. 

"JOHN IRELAND, Archhishop of St Paul." 

The Catholics of Texas useil this form of prayCT: 

"Beloved children in Christ, a most atrocious crime has been per- 
petrated by the hand of a cruel assjissin. His PIxcellency, the President 
of the I'nited States, is now lying at the diM)r of death. 

"Christian charity and national loyalty urges us to offer him the 
help of our prayers and to extend to him our heartfelt sympathy. We 
therefore direct you to unite in fervent prayer to <i<h1, that in His good- 
ness and mercy He may Ik' ])leased to spare to our nation its Chief 
Kxecutive, and to grant him a s]K'edy wsttn-alion to health. We rec- 
ommend for this intenti«Hi the prayers f(U' the authorities, with one 
'Our Father' and Mlail, Mary' daily, after the church services during 
the illness of our wortliv Pifsident." Yours faithfully in Christ, 

"NICHOLAS ALOYSirS, Itishop of Galveston. 
"N. A. GALLAOHEU, Bishop." 

On Scplcndx-r 1.^, in historic old Ti'inity, the Itev. Dr. Morgan Dix de- 
livered a warm enlugy on the virtues of the late President. During the 
liturgical part of Die service which precluded the sermon (he President's 
f.ivorite liymn. "I.e;id. Kimlly Light," was sung. 

Dr. Dix siiok<' in pail a.s follows: 

"Two things are lilMiig our thoughts today. We are looking at the 
man; we arc looking at the ciiiiu*. As for tfie man, his warnu-st friends, 
his greatest admirers, could have asked for him no more hriliiaut a]>o- 
ihi'osis. Kstimales have varied of him, his alnlily, his work. Hut millions 
have heen jiraying as men seld(»m jiray that his life might he precious in 
the sight of <>od, and far beyond our borders and widely thnmgh foreign 
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lands, others innutnerablc, our brethreu in a common liumanity, have been 
on their knees plpading for his life. This tells the story of his character, 
his acts, his greatness; the genera! consent of the wide world from whicU 
there can be no appeal, 

"The oriuie, what was it? We see in it the worst of all we have ever 
known, the most outrageous ever committed in this land. Lincoln fell by 
an assassin's hand. But this act was bred by the passions engendered by 
the civil war. It meant nothing against the order of the world or the 
Btabllity of government. It was a personal act of revenge by one who 
loved the Confederacy-, and thirsted for vengeance for a lost cause. 

"President Garfield died also the vicljm of the assassin's hand. But 
the act, though it stirred the nation with horror, had no political signifi- 
cance. The wretch who committed the deed was merely a disappointed 
office-seeker. 

"But there was worse to come. And it has come. Right in the 
path on which the great nation is advancing stands the most horrid 
spectre by which social order has yet been confronted. Be the individual 
whom he may that happens to represent this new foe, he is of very little 
consequence compared with the motive which inspired his act. This 
spectre today announces as its aim and end the total destruction of 
modern civilization. 

"Will the nation fail to act as a great nation should; to dea' as it 
ought to do with the most deadly foe that it has or ever can have? Are we 
to lapse info a fatal apathy, and let the preaching of murder and inciting 
to murder and the applauding of murder go on as before? It seems to me 
that the most solemn issue of the hour is aa to what we have to do who 
remain ; whether we are equal to the occasion ; whether we who have sub- 
dued foe after fw arc now to fall hack before this enemy, the last and most 
dangerous we have ever encountered- 

"And so leave we the Iwlovcd and honored President to his rest 
and his future glory; great in his closing words, great in his constant 
thought for others, great in his submission to the will of God— greatest, 
perhaps, in that deathbed scene, so perfectly accordant with the precepts 
of the Gospel and the example of his Savior." [Ilere Dr, Dix be- 
came so affected that he sobbed audibly,] 

"Let us hear in uiind that wife, bis devotion to whom forms one of the 
loveliest and purest pictures in the past. God comfort her and help her, 
and grant her glad reunion with her beloved," 
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The Itev. Dr. Washburn, Mrs. RooBovek's pastor, ia an address at tlia 
memorial services at Oyster Bay, spoke these eloquent words: 

^'■HcitheT a fr^e press nor tree speech ia reiipouHihIe fur anarchj" or the 
crimes committed in its name. Anarchy does not exiBt liecanae of a free 
press and fri>o speech. It did not hare its origin here, bat it grew ap In 
the poverty, Ignurauee and lack of moral education of other countries. 
If it has been transferred here, neither a free press nor free speech U tu 
blame for it. 

"The policy which should be adopted to suppresa it must be moral 
training for our young, which will do more to obliterate it than all the 
laws that may be enacted. Pcpple mast be educated, so that they can 
reason and think." 

Dr. W. B. Huntingdon at Grace Church, New York: 

"Our leader has fallen, our foremost man is perished, our Freiddent 
is dead. And yet it is an hour for thankfulness as well as mourninf^ for 
religion is stronger in America today for this death, because of the gra- 
cious words that fell from the lips of the stricken man. More influential 
lor the popular well-being than even that significant and suggestive last 
speech will be President McKinley's simple sentence, 'Let no one hurt 
him.' Let us make it a proverb and use it as a cry. It may be mad^ 
depend upon it, more helpful in the crusade against lynch law, now fairly 
opened, than any learned citation or labored argument. When next the 
temptation comes to some infuriated mob to shoot, or burn, or strangle 
some untried, unjudged object of suspicion, let some one in the crowd, in 
dear tones, repeat the words now made tenfold more significant by the 
seal death has set upon them, and depend upon it, there will be magic la 
the ci»p, 'Let no one hurt him.' 

The llev. Father M. J. Lavelle, St. Patrick's Cathedral— William Mc- 
Kinley is one whose name, even if misfortune had not overtaken him, 
would have gone down to posterity as one of the greatest Presidents of 
the United States. This is conceded by all, those who opposed him po- 
litically as well. He was really the idol of the nation. We all voted for 
him either directly or indirectly. If we voted for his opponent we did so 
for the principle, not for the man, as no one had a better character than 
William McKinley. lie was a statesman who has left an indelible impres- 
sion upon the history of this country and of the world, and before he was 
President the name of William McKinley was better known outside of the 
United States and throughout the world than that of any other American. 
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He was a man of large faith in God and of deep religious sense. He was de- 
void of bigotry. Does it not seem strange that a life so noble, a life with- 
out stain, at which the voice of calumny was never once lifted, should find 
an enemy capable of destroying the vital spark? These misguided 
creatures (Anarchists) sometimes pretend to find root of their false doc- 
trine in the Scriptures themselves. Anarchy is as impossible as that five 
is equal to two. If we wish to prevent a renewal of the calamity which we 
mourn today it is only through stronger faith iu God. That is the bul- 
wark of society and of this nation. 

The Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthnr, Calvary Baptist Church — Anarchy is 
a state of society without government, without law and without authority. 
It is a condition in which society cannot exist. The class of Anarchists 
known as communists shrink from no form of violence by which they 
could attain their end. They are the deadly foes of all social order. They 
ought to be driven from every land and made to lire on a lone island. 
They live here protected by the very laws they defy. But for these laws 
many of them would have been torn to pieces within the last week. 
Law is of God, but Anarchy is of Satan. 

The American nation today sits with heads bowed in sorrow and 
hearts uplifted in prayer. This is the saddest day in the history of the 
younger generation and one of the saddest days in the history of the 
American people. The most beloved President we have ever had in office 
and the foremost man of the world lies dead, foully murdered by the hand 
of an a^assin. There is in the minds of all patriotic Americans a source 
of deepest humiliation in the sight of the civilized world. For the third 
time in this generation an American President has been slain by Ameri- 
can hands. We are on trial as never before at the bar of civilization. 

The Right Rev. Archbishop Corrigan occupied the throne during the 
high mass at St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York City, but did not take 
part in the service. At times, while the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the pastor, was 
preaching the sermon and spoke feelingly of President McKinley, the 
Archbishop could be seen sobbing. 

The Rev. Father Lavelle, the rector of the Cathedral, devoted his en- 
tire sermon to the life of President JIcKinley, saying, in part: 

"On occasions of this kind the very best words seem hollow and mean- 
ingless compared with the depth and vast significance that stirs the heart 
of the nation. William JIcKinley is one whose name, even if misforiMne 
had not overtaken him, would have gone down to posterity as one of the 
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gTMiu-st Presitleoig uf the I'uited States. He was reallj the idol of lb? i 
lion. We all votwl fur him ciiber directly or indirectly. If wv voted fur 
bis opponeot we did mi for ibe priDciple, not for the man, as tin uav had a 
better character thau William McKinlej. 

''Duriug two sumuii-ri) fixntt awaj from Washingtoo he spent bis vaca- 
tion at Lak( Vhamplaiii. iu (be immediate vicinity of the Catholic Samm^ 
Bchool, aud the courtcsr and kindliness he showed were snch as to bring 
him nearer to tlte hearts of all people there and mate him seem as if he 
was one of them." 

Father l^vt'lte iht'ii n-lated some instances in connei'tion with these 
two racatictuM. uiid out- in piirtlcular, where a Catholic bad a just grier- 
anr-e aud ihe Pn^'isidi-nt told him that "jnstice would be dune." Contiov- 
iu^, he said : 

"Justi<-e will 1h- dune. That was the principal guiding star of his life; 
the aim aud object that spurn-d him on to his duty. Well doesbedeswe 
a nation's tears ami ^n'atitndc." 

Father l^vr-lU- f hen ri-ferrcd to anarchism and to the writings of Pope 
IjOO XIII (tn tlic snhjiTt. lie adth^l: 

"Thfse mis^iuiihil creatures i<oiueliHu-s protend to find a root of their 
false doctrines imlH- Sirijiiurfs themw-Ives. In our family, wheretbc father 
and mother iimsi Ik- the bead, this man. the Anarchist, jwts over the diffi- 
culty by dfstr'iyin^ tlie fjiiuilr. If we wish to prevent a renewal of the 
calamity whirh we nionrn tn-day it is only through stronger faith in God. 
That is the bulwark nf s«K-iety and »f this nation. 

"President MeKiuIey was tlie idol „f ilie whole i»eiiple. We all voted 
for him. either liv directly rastiiij: our sulTrajres fur liini or liy having part 
in niakin? and jire^'rviii-; ilie law whieli makes us all bow loyally to the 
expressed will <>{ the niajnrity. lie was a statesman who has left an in- 
delible inipressiiiu on the lefiislaiion of bis coiiniry and of the world. 
Years l>efore he was a wrioiis randidate for the Presidency be was the 
American most widely fanmus in Kur<'iH\ lie was a soldier who si>ent 
the most preei'His years ..f liis ymilh in defense of the llai; for whirh he was 
destined to win so many virmrics of |»eaee. He was a mait of unblemished 
life. In all the aj;itati"n and bitteiness of pai-iy sirifr be never was ac- 
cuse<l of anything: dishonest or vile, lie was a man of deep i-eli^rioue faith 
and practice, devoid of bip'iiy, with a charity that endiraeed first his 
whole country and then the entire world. 

"How is it possible that sii<h a man should have Kvonie the target of 
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un sHsasifiD? The rcasou is fuuDd iu that most wretchecl passion of the hu- 
man heart which can magnify its own affected grievances, its own jeal- 
ousies and spites to such a sizt that they overshadow the rights of tbe rest 
of the world. This ia the foundation of anarchy. It is generally accom- 
panied by denial of God, and by disrespect for the marriage tie, thus doing 
away with the idea of respect for paternity, either divine or human, and 
consequently of all authority. Sometimes the votaries of these doctrines 
pretend to find the foundation for their false thinking in Holy Scripture, 
where the equality of all men before God is so clearly laid down. Yet God 
himself is the father and superior of all. There are grades among the an- 
gels. So must thej-e be among men." 

Prayer of the Senior Bishop of the Methodist Church, Andrews, at 
the head of the hier at Buffalo— the service in the rotunda : 

"Blessed be the God and Father of Our Lord, who of his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven for us who^are now, by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last 
time. 

"The services for the dead are fitly and almost of necessity services of 
religious and of immortal hope. In the presence of tbe shroud and the 
coffin and the narrow home, questions concerning intellectual quality, 
concerning public station, concerning great achievements, sink into com- 
parative insignificance; and questions concerning character and man's re- 
lation to the Lord and giver of life, even the life eternal, emerge to our 
view and impress themselves upon us. 

"Character abides. We bring nothing into this world; we can carry 
- nothing out. We ourselves depart with all the accumulations of tendency 
and habit and quality which the years have given to us. We ask, there- 
fore, even at the grave of the illustrious, not altogether what great achieve- 
ment they had performed and how they commended themselves to the 
memory and affection or respect of the world, but chiefly of what sort they 
were; what the interior nature of the man was; what were his affinities? 
Were they with the good, the true, the noble? What his relation to the 
infinite Lord of the universe and to the compassionate Savior of man- 
kind; what his fitness for that great hereafter to which he had passed? 
I^K "And such great questions come to us with moment, even in the 

^^L botir when we gather around the bier of those whom we profoundly re- 
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fipect aod eulogize and wbom we tenderly 1ot& In the years to rotue the 
days and the months that lie immediately before as will ^ve full utter- 
ance as to the high statesmanship and great achievements of thi> illui 
trioDS man whom we mourn today. We shall not touch them todny. Tho 
nation already has broken out in its grief and poured its tears, and is still 
pouring them, over the loss of a loved man. It is well. But Wf ask this 
morning of what sort this man is, so that we may perhaps, knowing the 
moral and spiritual life that is past, be able to shape the far-withdrawing 
future. 

"I think we must all concede that nature and trainit^ are — ^reverent- 
ly be it said — the inspiration of the Almighty, conspired to conform a man, 
a man admirable in his moral temper and aims. We none of us can doubt, 
I think, that even by nature he was eminently gifted. The kindly, calm, 
and equitable tempcrauient, the kindly and generous heart, the lore of 
justice and right, and the tendency toward faith and loyalty to unseen 
powers and authorities — these things must have been with him from his 
childhood, from his infancy; but upon them supervened the training for 
which lie was always tenderly thankful and of which even this great na- 
tion from sea to sea continually has taken note. 

"It was a bumble home in which be was bora. Narrow conditions 
were around him, but faith in God had lifted that lowly roof according 
to the statement of some great writer, 'up to the very Heavens and per- 
mitted its inmates to behold the things eternal, immortal, and divine;* 
and he came under that training. v 

"It is a beautiful thing that to the end of his life he bent reverently 
before that mother whose example and teaching and prayer had so fash- 
ioned Ills mind and all his aims. The school came but bricdy, and then 
came to him the church with its ministration of power. He accepted the 
truth which it taught. He believed in God and in Jesus Christ, through 
whom God was revealed. He accepted the divine law of the scripture: • 
he based his hope on Jesus Christ, the appointed and only Redeemer of 
men; and the church, l»c;^iuning its operation upon his character at an 
early period of his life, continued even, to its close to mold him. He 
waited attentively upon its ministration. He gladly partook with his 
brethren of the symbols of mysterious passion and redeeming love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He was helpful in all of those beneficences and activi- 
ties; and from the church, to the close of his life, he received inspiration 
that lifted him above much of the trouble and weakness incident to our 
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human nature ; and, bleesings be to God, may we say, in the last final hour 
they enabled him confidently, tenderly, to say: 'It is His Tiill, not ours, 
that will be done.' 

"Such influences gave to us William McKinley. And what was he? 
A man of incorruptible personal and political integrity. I suppose no one 
ever attempted to approach him in the way of a bribe; and we remem- 
ber with great felicitation at this time for such an example to ourselves 
that when great financial difHculties and perils encompassed him he deter- 
mined to deliver all he possessed to Lis creditors — that there should be 
no challenge of his perfect honesty in the matter. A man of immaeulate 
purity, shall we say? No stain was upon his escutcheon, no syllable of 
suspicion was ei"er heard whispered against his charaeter. He walked in 
perfect and noble self-control. 

"Beyond that this man had somehow wrought in him — I suppose 
upon the foundations of a very happily constructed nature— a great and 
generous love of his fellowmen. He believed in men. He had himself 
been brought up among the common people. He knew their labors, 
struggles, necessities. He loved them ; but I think that beyond that it was 
to the church and its teachings concerning the fatherhood of God and uni- 
versal brotherhood of man that he was indebted for that habit of kindness, 
for that generosity of spirit, that was wrought into his very substance and 
became him so, though he was of all men most courteous, no one ever 
supiK)sed but his courtesy was from the heart. It was spontaneous, un- 
affected, kindly in a most eminent degree. 

"What he was in the narrow circle of those to whom he was per- 
sonally attached, I think he was aJao in the greatness of his compre- 
hensive love toward the race of which he was part. 

"Shall I speak a word next of that which I will hardly advert to? 
The tenderness of that domestic love which has so often been commented 
upon? I pass it with only that word, I take it that no words can set 
forth fully the unfaltering kindness and carefulness and upbearing love 
which belonged to this great man. 

"And he was a man who believed in right, who had a profound con- 
viction that the courses of this world must be ordered in accordance with 
everlasting righteousness, or this world's highest point of good will nev^r 
be reached ; that no nation can expect success in life except as it conforms 
to the eternal love of the infinite Lord and pass itself in individual and 
collective activity according to that divine will." 
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This was the form of prayer osed In the Episcopal Church of Ohio, 
(lurinf; the time of the suffering of President McEinley : 

"Almighty God aud merciful Father^ to whom alone behmg the issaCB 
of life and death, look down from Ilearen, we humbly beseeoli Thee, with 
the eyes of mercy upon our President, William McKinley, for whom our 
prayers are offered. 

"Deliver him, O Lord, in Thy good appointed time, from Iiis bodily 
pain and visit him with Thy salvation, that If it should by Thy good 
]>leasure to prolouj; his days here on earth, he may live for Thee and be ao 
instrument of Thy ;;lory, by serring Thee faithfully and doing good in Ma 
ncnenition, or else receive him into those Heavenly habitations where 
»mls of those who sleep in the I-ord Jesus enjoy perpetual rest and feli- 
city. 

"Grant this, O Lord, for the love of Thy Son, our Savior, Jeaqa 
Christ." 

Bishop Potter of Xcw York said ; "Let all hearts turn in prayerful 
sympathy to our I'residcnt in heartfelt supplication for his recovery." 

Hishop Dudley of Kentucky : "I join with Bishop Potter in his prayer, 
Irft all hearts turn in prayerful sympathy to our President in heartful 
supplication for liis recovery." 

The con^rcKat ion of wliich Mr. MiKinlcy was a member sang "Lead, 
Kindly Li^ht," anil '"Nearer, "Sly (ind, to Thee."' 

Services on September Ifi, in tlie Metropolitan Methodist Church, of 
which I'rcsidcnt McKinlcy was a inemhcr and constant attendant when 
at Washinfjlon, were of an unusually impressive character. 

The (■<)nj,Te;;ation i»rcscnt tested the capacity of the building, many 
persons beiufj; conipclled to stand. Drnpiuffs of black covered the Presi- 
dent's pew, and these siuiilire habiliments of woe t overed the pulpit, part- 
ly made of olive wood from .Tenisalem. Durinfj; the service the choir 
sang, "I>'ad, Kindly Li;;lit," and "Nearer, My (!od, to Thee," favorites of 
the dead President, the vast eonfji'cgation j<iining in both selections. The 
Rev. W. II. Chapman dellvcivd the sermon, taking his text from Jeremiah. 
"Judah uKturnefh."' Iti (lie vourse of his rciimrks Dr. Chapman said: 

"Xo safer, purer man than William >IcKinIey has ever presided over 
this groat republic and no man was ever more admired. Adorned was he 
with the hi^'liest aud noblest virtues, which gave dignity and force to his 
character and moral beauty (o liis life, lie was a Christian man and ex- 
emplified in his daily life the sublime principles of Christianity, rrom 
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"iftrly maiihood he liad been fdentificd with the Christian church, with thnt 
aufh we rqiresf lit. It was the churth of his mother, the church in 
which he had been trained from childbood, that he had received lessons 

I which, added to those imparted to him by his maternal parent, laid the 

rloundation for that solid symmetrical cbaracter which he attained and for 

f .TFhieh he was distinguished. 

"ChriBtianity nobly sustained him durinjj; his illness, enabling him to 

^ endnre calmly and submissively. In his quiet moments, with eyes closed 
but not asleep, he said, 'Nearer, my God, to Thee.' To his beloved com- 
panion, who had trod with him for many years the path of life, bending 
over him, with tearful eyes and throbbing heart, near the part- 
ing hour, he said: 'Not our will, but God's will, be done,' meaning 
'he resigned, hut trustful; leave all with the Lord and it shall be 
well with thee when I am gone,' How peaceful and resigned he went into 
the valley, covered with splendid sunshine and found rest from his la- 
bors! He has left behind, to his kindred and to us, the rich It^acy of a 
splendid character and an unsullied record. A life that says to others: 
'This !« the way. Walk in it, the way that leads to moral wealth, far above 
all material wealth, and wliich leads at last to Heaven and to God.' 

"We shall miss hiui in this sanctuary and look no more upon him in 
yonder pew devotional in worship and listening attentively to the precious 
word as if indeed it were manna to hia soul and a refreshing stream from 
the fountain of life. But he worshipped today in the temple not made 
with hands, with many of those with wliom he was wont to worship in the 
church below. May we all imitate his example, emulate his virtues and 
at the last be counted worthy of a place with him in the Kingdom of 
Heaven." 

The President's pew was draped in black in the Metropolitan Churt-h 
ut Canton, and the McKinJey home, when the body of the President 
arrived in his home city, was the only one upon which there was no 
emblem of mourning. 

Tribute of Rabbi Grossman to President William McKinley, in 
Temple of liudcph Sholom, at the New Year's services: 

"The first offering that we must lay before the throne of God on this 
solemn New Tear's morn is an offering of teara Well mayest thon weep, 
America! One of thy noblest sons has fallen. Well mayest thon weep, 

r Humanity! A gifted brain, a brave heart, a godly soul, a true man has 
LBsed into the eternal shadow." 
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The Rev John F. Caraon, Central Presbyterian Chorcli, Brooklyn: 
"The death of President McKinley is more tlian a national ailumit^'. It is 
a distinct personal loss to erery American. There was soiuetliing so 
Tirtnons, so innocent, so strong in his manhood that his death touche« 
those tenderer feelings which belong peculiarly to individnn] sorrow.** 

The Ker. Dr. Charles L. Goodell, pastor of the Hanson Place iLethfh 
dist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn: "It is not too much to say: 'He as- 
cended fame's ladder so high, from the round at the top he has slipped to 
the sky.' " 

The Rev. Dean Richmond Babbitt, in the Chorch of the Epiphany, la 
Donongh street and Tompkins avenue, Brooklyn: "Anarchism is law^ 
leasness by principle, annihilation by system, chaos by deliberation. It 
is the enemy of government, the foe of society and the opponent of re- 
ligion. It recognizes neither God nor brotherhood. It is political mad- 
ness. It is social insanity. It is the Ishmael among all nations, with its 
hand against every one." 

The Rev. Father Hugh B. Ward, In St. Sfalachy's Roman Catholic 
Chorch at Van Sicklen and Atlantic avenues, Brooklyn: "AJiarchy mnst 
be 8tampe<l out of this country. This is the land of the fre^ but not the 
harbor of the assassin or the fanatic." 

The Rev. David D. Gr^g, in the Lafayette Avenne Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn : "In this republic of ours, there are but three things 
that we have for anarchy and anarchists. These are the insane asylum*], 
prisons and scaffolds. Let us consecrate them to the use of the anarchistei, 
and Cod will bless the consecration." 

In tlie Roman Catholic churches of Jersey City sermons were de- 
livered in relation to President McKinley. At St Joseph's Church, Mgr. 
Robert Seton, who was a personal friend of the President, said that his 
death was sublime because it was the death of a Christian. " 'God's will, 
not ours, be done,' were his last words," said Mgr. Seton. "Those words 
should be a lesson to every Christian." 

In all the Protestant churches memorial services were held in the 
evening. 

The prayer of Bishop Leonard of Ohio: 

"Our hearts are wrung by the terrible calamity that has befallen onr 
beloved President. Our one recourse is to earnest and united prayer tc 
the Ood of yatloQS that if it he His will this good and faithful man ma; 
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be spared to serve Him and serve our coiiufry yet longer as we love hirn ao 
deai-Iy tbal the sorrow is personal. 

"Xothiog but horror and amasement can fill the mind because of the 
dastardly and cruel blow that has smitten our beloved President, Horror 
that an intelligent citizen of this republic could be guilty of such a 
cowardly and atrocious act, and amazement that so kind, generous and 
noble an executive as William McKinley could be the object of an assas- 
sin's bullet. 

"We who know him love him dearly because of hia sujierior tharatfter- 
istics, and one of these characteristics is his goodness of heart. He was 
accessible to every one, no matter how obscure; he never treated with 
hardness or harshness those who approached him. In the very act of giv- 
ing joy to the people, he was shot by his would-be murderer. Grief and 
shame for the blot on our civilization fill every breast May God in His 
loving mercy spare his life to this sorrowing nation." 

Bishop Cortlandt Whitehead's prayer : 

"To those who believe God hears all prayers and answers them as He 
thinks best. If our beloved President should not recover, it wall be God's 
will. Let us pray that He will spare the life of one who lives in the hearts 
of his countrymen. I appeal to a]l creeds to offer up prayer for the re- 
covery of the head of the nation, who is now lying at death's door." 

The Rev. M. B. Moss, Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, colored: "I knew 
Mr. McKinley well. A sweeter spirit I never met. No wonder the father 
of the girl he won for his wife said to him once, 'I see a man in your 
face, a genuine man.' Look at that face. Do you not see good in it? 
Do you not see character in it? It bears the mark of the Christian states- 
man. When did he show his noble character more nobly than in the hour 
when he received his death wound? Here is the triumph of Christianity. 
As the prophet records it, 'A great prince is indeed fallen in Israel.' " 

Prayer sent to the American by Bishop Edward Cridge of Victoria, 
B. C. : 

"O, Father of Mercies and God of all Comfort, our only help in time 
of need, look down from Heaven. Visit and relieve Thy servant, the 
President of the United States. Look upon him with the eyes of Thy 
mercy, comfort him with a sense of Thy goodness ; give him patience under 
his affliction, and in Thy good time restore him to health or else give him 
grace bo to take this visitation that after this painful life is ended may he 
^well with Thee in life everlastinR, through Jesus Christ our Lord," 





CHAPTER XX. 

THE SYMPATHY Ol' THE NATIONS. ' 

llrartfelt Expremiong of Sorrow on tk« AnuUutleB ot VxtMeat ■cEbdei* tte ThM 
or the Chief Mvistnte* ot the L'nlted KUtet U Ba Shat l)«w>— loaukaftto bn 
prewionit of KegrreU uiil lUganU from All ParU of tin W«rM> 

In the abseuto of Ijon\ Salisbury and the Marquis of Lanadowne 
from Loudon, Si-lioniberg McDonnel), prinoipal private secretary to the 
prinu' minister, said to a representative of Tlie Associated Press: 

"You cannot use terms too 8tn)ng in expressing oar indignation at 
the outrafje and our sjmpath v with the Tresident. It is terrible. If Mr. 
MeKinley dies, wldi-h we siuiorely hope he will not, the whole wo^d 
will lose a man of ;;reater integrity and statesmanship than it even at 
present realizes. Tliis latest attempt may produce an interaattonal 
arrangement by whicli anarchists may be dealt with according to their 
deserts and this ranker of civilization be suppressed. Certainly England 
would favor such a plan. We and AnuTiea arc blamed on the conti- 
nent f<»r harboring anarchists." 

The Lord Mayor of I>ondon addresse<l to Ambassador Choate the 
following c-oninninicalioQ: 

*'Tlie citizens of Londr)n have received with profound regret and 
great indignation intelligeiue of the dastardly attack upon the life of 
the distinguished I'resident of tbe Tinted States, and they desire to 
convey through your excellency tbeir sincere sympathy with yovir conn- 
try in this melancholy event and their trust that so valuable a life as 
President MiKinlcy's may be spared for the welfare of the American 
people." 

The rnited States embassy also received many telegrams and 
telephrme messages from dislinguished persons, iucpiiring for news and 
expressing anxiety and regret at the attempt of the assassin. 

Lord Pauiicefote, the liritish Ambassador to the Uuitetl States, 
aecompanied by his daugliler, was one of the earliest callers at the 
Tiiited States embassy iti London. He expressed flic greatest sym- 
pathy and anxiety regarding President McKiuley's condition. The 
other callers at the endiassy included Judge C,va\ of Delaware, Pro- 
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feasor Saunders of Harvard, and practically all the leading Americans 
in London. 

The telegrams of sympathy and inquiry read at the embassy from all 
parts of Great Britain included messages from the mayor of Liverpool, 
Birmingham and Portsmouth. 

By night the embassy had received telegrams from almost every city 
in the United Kingdom, besides countless inquiries from individuals, 
including the Duke of Cambridge, the Bishop of Ripon, the foreign 
ambassadors, and the Argentine Minister. The following telegram is a 
fair sample of the messages referred to; 

"I wish to convey the expression of my deep sorrow and grief for the 
abominable outrage to which President McKinley has fallen a victim." 

TRIBUTES OP THE FHENCH PRESS. 

The Figaro said : "President McKinley personified in the eyes of the 
crowd the aristocracy of riches. Nevertheless he was simple and kino, 
and we trust the American people will be spared from grief and mourn- 
ing." 

The Temps, speaking as if President McKinley were already dead, 
said: 

"He will leave to history a considerable name. He has incarnated a 
double title that is new to America, starting a movement that was not 
dreamed of by the founders of the republic in two directions — protec- 
tion and expansion. McKinley was the champion of the classes, a man 
of capital, monopolies, and trusts. Evil tongues added that he was a 
puppet of Senator Hanna. 

"The conquests of the Spanish war begot an insoluble constitutional 
question, and the germ of military glory. Having turned back upon 
the principles of his forefathers. Congress gave him carte blanche, and 
the Supreme court proclaimed that it was possible for the United States 
to possess dependencies where the constitution was not known. It was 
a personal triumph. All the advocates of jingoism and conquest and 
admirers of the army acclaimed McKinley as a hero, yet he was on the 
point of facing the greatest difficulties. He ^as already shown signs 
that he is in favor of abandoning protection for reciprocity, which 
will possibly raise the standard of revolt among the trusts and syndi- 
cates. Each day reveals more coQtradlctory and Insoluble embarrass- 
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r friendly sentiments that his death will be mourned, in this country hardly 
less keenly than in the United States; for myself it is a loss ef a warm 
personal friend. These sentiments I have expressed to the ambassador 
1 of the United States, Ambassador Powell Clayton, on two occasions on 
, which I have personally called at the embassy. My deepest sympathy and 
condolence go out to Mrs. McKinley and the family of the late 
President. 

"On the other hand, the high reputation of President Roosevelt is a 
puarantee that there will he no change in any matter affecting the 
important interests of the United States or its international relations." 

GEIBF OF THE CUBANS. 

Havana, September 14, — As early as four o'clock this morning boys 
were on the streets selling special editions of the newspapers containing 
the announcement of the death of President McKinley. 

Feeling is expressed in all parts uf the island, and telegrams and 
messages of sympathy come from all sections. All work in the public 
offices was stopped to-day, and most of the business community suspended 
operations of their own accord. Judges and civil governors of the 
provinces, the government secretaries and the foreign consuls went to the 
palace to express sympathy. A commission of the Constitutional Council 
also called upon General Wood and asked him if the policy of the Gov- 
ernment was likely to be changed. The Governor replied that he believed 
President Hoosevelt would pursue exactly the same policy as that of 
President McKinley. 

All the public buildings are draped in black, and Mayor GenCT to-day 
issued an order suspending all public meetings and directing the closing 
of all places of amusement on "account of the sorrow felt at the death 
. of the President of the United States." 

SEEVICES IN ENGLAND. 



London, September 15. — Heart-moving religious services, marked by 

extraordinary scenes of popular grief, took place this morning and 

to-night all over London and throughout the provinces in memory of 

President McKinley. Everywhere the sermons, prayers and music bore 

illmoBt exclusively upon America's great loss and the sore bereavement 
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that ha» fallen od Mrs. McEinley. References to the PresiJc-nL'ft widnw 
were especially touching and wmng tears from both men and nuinen. 

The tributes to the dead President left no note of eiil(^ antonched. 
Ministers of all denominations seized npon the deathbed heroism of Preii- 
dent McKinlev as a matchless triumph of Christian faith and drore the 
lesson home with telling eloqaence. Perhaps the most dramatic, beaoti- 
ful and affecting service was that held in Christ Chorch, Westminster 
rf)ad. bv Rev. Frederick B. Meyer 

For pet-uliar reasons this church is enshrined in the affections of the 
American colony and is particnlarly dear to them at this moment Ber. 
1 '. B. Meyer always has a kind word for the United States, and the ncffth- 
I ast tower of the building was erected jointly by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans in honor of the murdered President Lincoln. 

The audience in the great marble-pillared anditorinm this manning 
occupied every chair. The choir comprised one hundred voices. Shafts 
•tf vari-colored sunlight checkered the sea of solemn faces and lay like 
an irideifcent bar across the preacher's black gown. Ushers tip-toed 
through the aisles, directing silent people to pews. Every aspect of the 
sf-ene told of a nation's sympathy. Mr. Meyer's usually ringing voice 
wn.s thick and he spoke with apparent difficulty. He said : 

"\^'e blend our tears with those of America. M'e grieve with that 
mighty nation. Our hearts go out in deepest sympathy to Mrs. McKinley. 
This tragedy, one of the most awful of modern times, strikes down a 
man possessed of such gifts of mind and such qualities of character as 
tJod vouchsafes to but few of his creatures. President McKinley seemed 
almost divinely appointed to guide the destinies of the United States. 
His unsellishness, wisdom, patriotism and godliness, his love of home, 
and his love of peace set him forth to the world as one of the rarest and 
greatest characters ever born into it. 

"^"hy did God let him die? Why did not some swift angd turn aaid^ 
the weapon and save this lovable man, standing in the very zenith of his 
strength and glory? I venture to declare that God meant by this calam- 
ity to teach statesmen, philanthropists and patriots to ponder on the 
awful phenomena of earth's inequalities, to study anarchism at Its source 
and to attack it there; to turn from selfish indulgence, from leisured 
iudifference, from the consuming pursnlt of power and wealth to the 
imperative problems of civilized human life. 

"The world needs tremeodoai genial aacriflces of money, energy anti 
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talent. If President McKinley'a death awakens it to this realization his 
life has not been lost in vain." 

While the organist played Chopin's "Funeral March" the andienee 
stood with bowed heads. There were few if any dry eyes in the congre- 
gation. Many women, particularly tlie Americans, sobbed aloud. The 
service was closed by singing "Nearer, my God, to Thee," the hymn which 
the cables say was the last words that fell from President McKinley'8 



London, September 18. — The English press records to-day the final 
honors to the murdered President at Washington, the progress of the 
heir to the crown in Canada, and the journey of the Czar to Dunkirk and 
Bheims. The American record is the longest, because it is inseparably 
connected with the opening of the new atlministratlon which will take 
up the policies of McKinley and work them out in detail. 

English eulogy of McKinley has not ceased. Every journal is 
impressed with the unique spectacle of a nation in mourning for a beloved 
ruler, yet calm and self-possessed, and inspired with courage and hope. 

Tributes to Kooeevelt are constantly appearing in print, and every 
word is friendly. 

Little is written about the effect of the change in administration upon 
the relation of the United States and the British Empire, but much is 
said in diplomatic circles, where there is a general belief that the settle- 
ment of outstanding questions between the two countries will not be 
retarded. It has been no secret that the Foreign OfBce is willing and 
anxious to bring about an adjustment of the canal question and only 
requires assurance that the treaty agreed upon shall not be vetoed by the 
Senate. 

The view taken by practical diplomatists is that any convention to 
which President Roosevelt may assent will certainly be sanctioned by the 
Senate, since he has the reputation of representing the stalwart kind of 
Americanism and will have the country behind him. 

The adjustment of the canal controversy will carry all the less diffi- 
cult questions relating to Canada witli it. There is also a confident 
feeling that President Iloosevelt nil! make haste to conclude the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Danish West Indies, which have been in pnig- 
ress a long time. 

The American Embassy was besieged yesterday with applicants fnr 
places in Westminster Abtwy at the Thursday memorial services. While 
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the serrices there and at &t. Paul's Catbedzml vill to unlikr Ib tatm, Oa 
miuic Till be e^aallr solemn and impreanv^ and a Tan aodi^Me n Or 
pelted at eath plac«. 

Tbe tlfjs'mg »«i^loii of the UethodiA Ecnmenical craft ^vsce had bees 
nserred for misions, aitd while the snbject w too im] -• -rtAiit to be aei 
ai^i'lt in f'ixj Road, where John Weder's parish vindor K- -^ed oat on tbe 
vi'je world, tte •lli^.-ns^oo was curtailed, and a memorial mrvtiQg held in 
hoLor of McKinl^T. with ferrent prawns, eloquent tribates from AHCri- 
(-an dele^tes. and faearTT singing of the Preadent's fiTorite hTaiBB. 

The lAiefzl tX-iBcidenv-e did not escape comment that each of the two 
E<rczieii:ca! (-onfereo'i^^ in Citv Road has been called upon to deplore the 
death 1 f an Az]eri<:-iin \<y afsaseination. 

I>jnd'-n. !*^p:emt>er 1€.— Tbe "Dead March Fimn Saul" was plajed 
in h-3i:<ire>ii) i-.f EB?li>b cfanrrhes resterdar. while the worshipers 
entJT sfx^i and boD<>reii the memorr of William McKinler. 
AM-ej waji aa ex<:-epiion 10 the rule, owing to tbe absence of tbe r^olar 
oi^ni=t. l-ai ibe prearher at the morning serrice. ibe Rer. J. BL Card- 
weC, oj^ned h:s s^rm-i-n wi:h an impressive reference to the tragic endii^ 
of a noWe life, and the s.>nrce of the inspiration of that life, which had 
tie*n di^.hjsei in tbe President's religious faith dnring its cloeing hours. 
TLe abt^T was :hron?ed with American tonrists. and thev were deepljr 
I'i-acte-i 1-T the preacher's simple bnt eloquent tribnte to the dead Preti- 
dent. 

Caton Henderson, the new rioar of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
■ ■jieijed his g^r=ion with an exi'pession "f English svmpathr with Amoica, 
aLd appreciative c-i.-ninjeLTs npi:tn the President"* life and character, and 
ck-seii it with a thoasLiIal discussion of tbe t'auses of anarchism and the 
reme-iies fr-r the ev:! tendencies of m-^Jem life and #01: :err. At tbe end (rf 
the servi-^e HaLdel's ■■i:>ead March" was pLiyrf while the congregation 
st'X-;. 

MvSt of the Eomin^ newsjiapers appear in monrEicg. Column after 
r-T'Iuii.n is d-rv.;:^l !■■ the or.e topic, the death of MiKicIev asd the SUC' 
■■e**i"n of R'>:s^e;t- Tele-jraphic disf-atches are showiEir bow the whole 
civ:^:z*d world m'/sms with America and leading artKu"* pay eloqnent 
tritiutes to the sterling otiaijties of the murdervd PresideTii :a bis private 
&s in his public life, 

MaDv ci-ntiaental journals espress alarm at the acv^essiou to power of 
Theodore RiXpsevelt and even in this countrr there i$ some anxietr as to 
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the course that he will adopt. It is noted, however, with great satiRfac- 
tion that in the first moments of his assumption of office he toob occa- 
sion to express hi8 determination to continue McKinley's policy. 

The Times acknowledges Mr. RooseveU's great gifts, which, it con- 
siders, rightly used, may lead to great issues. It hopes that those who 
dread his impulsiveness are over anxious. It concludes : 

"He has had much experience and assumes office in conditions that aire 
calculated to sober the judgment of the most adventurous," 

Loudon, September 16. — The black-bordered columns of the Lo^ndon 
papers are chiefly filled with descriptions of the final scene at Buffalo, 
subsequent events in the United States, obituaries, reminiscences of Mr. 
McKinley, sketches and estimates of President Roosevelt, a general reflex 
of the world's reception of the news and anticipations built thereon. 

All the papers repeat the sincere regret they expressed when the out- 
rage was committed. All deplore the removal from the world's stage of the 
great and conspicuous figure who was expected to continue his signal and 
beneficial services. The fact is specially emphasized that Great Britain 
may claim the right through common origin to share the grief of the 
American nation, althongb she may not realize it with the same poig- 
nancy. There is not a discordant note In the chorus of appreciation of the 
dead President. 

Dwelling upon the conspicuous strengthening of the amicable rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the United States during Mr. McKinley's 
Presidency, the Chronicle makes the suggestion that some special and 
striking means^be taken to display British sympathy on the occasion of 
the funeral. 

Turning to the future, the editorials, with practical unanimity, base 
great hopes on President Roosevelt. The Morning Post says that the 
American people are to be congratulated on the fact that in the hour 
of nationiil afiliction the guidance of the Republic passes to a man who 
won distinction as a soldier, a man of letters and in the government of the 
vast Commonwealth of New York. The hope has long been cherished 
that Mr. Roosevelt would one day do important work in the purification 
of public life and the better organization of city government, and this fact 
gives promise of a brilliant and illustrious administration. 

The Telegraph, recording President Roosevelt's words when he took 
the oath of office, says that such a pronouncement was only to he expected 
from a man of Mr, Roosevelt's high reputation. He clearly recognizes that 
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Ibe spirit of tbp CuiutttuUua demands that be i;ive effect to ihe numdata 
commuted tu biB pmlecnsor. It \» wilb a distiort appnviatiim ut thU 
troth that Ur. Rooaervit eotera npOD hi« term of nffire, wbidi, begituuiiK 
aa it doe« in ffrief and aorrow, may none tbe leas be one of brilllaocr aod 
distlQCtiun. That it mar be so ia tbe fnreot prarer, not odI.t of all Atner- 
Iraov, bat of the Aofclo-Saxoa race, which tbrou^ aitic«re tears and deep 
rejn^'t for thi> late President, with eqaal BiDirerity and triHh bids tbe new 
J^rraidc-m a hearlj- f(odHi*<:-cd. 

Thff CbroDide is conrinred tha.t Mr. Rooeerelt will maintaiD the Ugh 
traditions of biH office, and that be will surely add to bis own gre«t rqm- 
tation. Spfrculating upon bis foreign policr, tbe paper saja: 

"^Ve can glean an indication of the line be will take from his reeatiL 
Hi' U;lieve« in a big America. He is an expansionist and imperialist^ and 
will oQt-Monroe tbe Monroe doctrine in bis interpretation of tbe poUej 
which gof« bv that name. He was a most earnest advocate of tbe acquisi- 
tion of Hanaii, and was foremost in demanding a strong navy. He vas 
thorouKbly opp^^tsed to England in tbe Venezuela question. We can 
gath'Tfrom these actions what bisattitude will be over tbe canal question. 
Mr. K«xis»;velt is far too lerel-beaded a statesman to do anything rash, 
but bin policy will l>e firmly, if not aggressively, American in the widest 
w.*nw of the term." 

The Standanl dr>es not anticipate at present any important change in 
the .\niericaD foreijpi relations owing to the succession of President Roose- 
velt, whose next steps, it says, will be watched with sympathetic eyes iu 
Great IJritain. Humming up Mr. Roosevelfs record, the paper says that 
in many resjjects be recalls tbe Presidents of tbe earlier flays of tbe Re- 
public, who were statesmen in the European sense of the term, men of edu- 
cation, administrative experience, lai^ views and dignified character. It 
adds: "We may hope, therefore, that President Roosevelt's place in his- 
tory may be ^K^side Madison, Jeflferson and Adams." 

Tbe churches of every sect iu Great Britain unanimously and spon- 
taneously turned their thoughts toward America to-day and joined in 
prayerful sympathy for tbe bereaved nation. It is doubtful if a single 
preacher in the country abstained from making reference to tbe assassina- 
tion of President McKinley, while among tbe congregations, where pray- 
ers are extempore instead of liturgical, petitions were earnestly raised to 
tbe Deity to comfort and bless his widow and tbe American people and to 
guide tbe new President. With remarkable unanimity, too, "Nearer, My 
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'■ God, To Thee," was sang, being introduced with some sympathetic refer- 
ence to the deathbed of the President. In not a few instances Mr. Mc- 
Kinley's last words, "His will be done, not ours," were taken by preachers 
for a text, and condemnation of the assassin's hideous sin was combined 
with moral lessons deduced from the tragedy. At many churches the 
services were concluded by playing "The Dead March in Saul," and other 
funeral music on the organs, the congregations meanwhile standing. 

There was an immense congregation at St. Paul's Cathedral in Lou- 
don. Among those present were Ambassador Choateand the staff of the 
Embassy. The Rev. Henry Scott Holland, precentor of the cathedral, 
preached the sermon, which was prefaced with a tribute to President Mc- 
Kinley, at the conclusion of which the speaker said : 

"A great hope that once filled humanity lies slain. "We once dreamed 
that the New World had awaked from tie nightmare of evil memories and 
set out to live its free life unburdened and uncursed, but the new has like 
bitterness to work through as the old, We must face it calmly and pa- 
tiently. Not that we may be driven into a fierce reaction by the sting of 
this insane crime does the poor man lie dead. With renewed humility and 
with severer resolution we must work together for a new order of social 
intercourse, in which it will become impossible for passions which issue in 
such an outrage to exist." 

At Westminster Abbey Canon Duckworth said : "We have watched the 
career and studied with increasing admiration the character of the late 
President, and we know that bis death is an unspeakable loss not only to 
his own country, but to ourselves and, indeed, to the whole world," 

At the Jletropolitan Tabernacle the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon ended his 
tribute by saying : "What can be said now of the hated and devilish treach- 
ery that made such a -dastardly deed possible? The best thing is to say 
with the dying President, 'Thy kingdom come ; all is done.' " 

At the Salvation Army meeting at Congress Hall nearly ten thousand 
persons were present. General Booth prayed for Divine sympathy and 
support for the widow and nation. In his address he referred apprecia- 
tively to President McKinley's personally expressed sympathy with the 
army's work. 

Dean Farrar of Canterbury Cathedral accounted for the hideous and 
meaningless crime as the act of one of those men who individually and col- 
lectively reject the doctrine of Christianity and so become enemies of the 
human race. 
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At St. David's C'hurcli in Marthyr-Tydvll, Wales, Curate Wykes, in re- 
rorring to Mr. ^Ii'Kinle^-, VkOS overcome by his feelings and fainted. He 
was carried out of tlic* church. 

The Times, referring to tlie snggestion that the Duke of Cornwall and 
York attcml the funornl of President McKinlcy, says: "The obstacles to 
the ndoptidu of thitt proposal are, do doubt, considerable, aod may even 
prove insuperable, but sliould means be found to overcome them the deci- 
sion would cause the divpcst satisfaction in this country. 

''All England would rejoice that we should be able to give the Ameri- 
cans .so signal a tokcu of uur desires to take part with them in paying 
every tribute in our power to the great citizen they have lost. We should 
be proud to see the heir to the throne following the remains of the late 
President and testifying by his presence in a way which would appeal to 
the masses of both peoples that their grief is a common grief now, as truly 
as it was when our loved Queen passed away. 

"'Whether this wish can be realized or not ve shall pay our homage of 
love and reverence to Iiis memory not less sincerely than those over whom 
he ruled. He died as he lived, with simple, manly courage and unaffected 
piety, which make the best men of his race." 

Ix)ndon, September 20. — A close approach to church unity was made 
by the religious bodies of London in honoring the memory of the mur- 
dered President. Nonconformist and free churches united in a memorial 
serviro at the City Temple, where the platform was draped with the flags 
of all nations and occupied by the ministers of many Protestant bodies. 

The burial office was repeated in Westminster Abbey with stately sim- 
plicity in the presence of representatives of royalty, the full diplomatic 
corps, many leading Englishmen and a vast concourse of spectators. 

The service of solemn supplication was modeled closely after the one 
held after the death of Queen Victoria and was reverently followed by 
an assemblage filling every available yard of floor space of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. There were also special services in St. Martin's in the Fields and 
other English churches, and the vespers in the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
were well nigh converted into a memorial service for the President. 

The anarchist's revolver has united the religious world in reverent 
acts of homage to the memory of the hearty, old-fashioned Methodist, who 
was the first citizen of the great Republic. 

Among these services the most impressive was one in the storied abbey. 
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The north transept was filled long before noon, and the south transept was 
Ipccupied mainlj by the members of the American Society and their 
Ifriends. The staff of the American Embassy acted as ushers for the choir, 
■where the representatives of royalty and members of the Cabinet were 
Ideated with the diplomatic corps and other distinguished company. 

liord Roaebery's intellectual face was near Lord Pauncefote's bent 
fflgure, and Viscount Cranhorne, Sir William Harcourt, the Lord Chief 
f Justice, Sir William Colville, and Lord Revelstoke were prominent in the 
Ichoir stalls. 

The service opened with Tschaikowsky's and Chopin's funeral 
rinarches, the calm, reflective and almost logical movement of one contrast- 
Ling with the purity and exaltation ot the other. A procession of choristero 
|:and clergy was seen through the screen door advancing from the remote 
E end of the nave, which was crowded witli spectators. 

The opening sentences of the burial office were chanted by a choir 
^of thirty-sii men and boys, and the clergy, in three groups, with their 
insignia and chapter draped, slowly passed to their places. "Nearer, My 
God, To Thee," was sung to the English score written by the Uev. J. li. 
Dykes, the voices of the sopranos and tenors singing out in the higher 
passages. The ninetieth Psalm, with Purcell's setting, was followed by 
the lesson, read with simple eloquence by Dean Bradley. Then a passage 
from Sir Arthur Sullivan's "Light of the World," beginning "Yea, 
though I walk through the valley," was sung with delicacy and shading 
by the choir and was a fitting prelude for the interval of silent prayer for 
the President's bereaved wife. 

Spohr's "Blest Are the Departed" was sung most impressively and 
was followed by the "Dead March From Saul," magnificently played on 
the great organ. 

Beethoven was subjected to the supreme test in being reserved for the 
final number after this uplifting funeral march, but the organist's judg- 
ment was vindicated. The funeral march closed the service with epical 
dignity worthy of the glorious memories of the abbey and the supreme 
act of reverent homage for a President suffering martyrdom for the cause 
of civilized government, 

The service at St. Paul's was opened by a series of funeral marches 
played with refinement, feeling and a cumulative richness of eflfect by the 
P jorganist. It was a simple but beautiful choral service, beginning with the 
lord's Prayer, continuing with Sir John Martin's setting of "De Profun- 
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dia" and Stainer's "llisererc," and cloaing with the anthem, "I Beard a 
Voice," prayers from the EiJgliBh service, with William McKinlej's name 
writteo io, and with the hymn, "O, Ood, Oar Hdp in Ages Past," suDg by 
a vast congregation with thrilling effect, but the sapreme momeut was re- 
served for the end, when thonsauds stood rererentlj while Ganders 
matcliless funeral march was played on the o^an. 

The Lord Mayor and corporation attended in state and the staff of the 
American Embassy was present, hat more significant than anything else 
was the rastness of the audience. The cathedral was filled half an hour 
before the service began, and thousands, unable to enter, hang about 
Queen Anne's statue and blocked the passage. The Stock Exchange was • 
closed and a memorial service in St. Lawrence's^ Old Jewry, took the 
place of the ordinary revel of speculation. The Pr^ident's favorite hymns 
were sung in the City Temple by an immense congregation. Shops were 
open in the city, but business was virtually suspended. The streets were 
filled with men and women in mourning, and even the omnibus drivers . 
and cabbies tied bunches of cr6pe around their whips. 

From the provinces come tidings of scores of memorial services and 
signs of universal mourning. Even conservative Oxford has felt the im- 
pulse of the Anglo-Saxon feeling and the American flag was hoisted at 
half-mast over one of the most prominent university buildings. 

The King has been more sympathetic tlian ever in his message to the 
American Ambassador, and the working people of the metropolis have 
shown how deeply their hearts were moved by standing guard for hours 
around St. Paul's. Never has England honored any foreigner as it haa 
paid Iiomage to the American President. 

The lIcKinley tragedy made a deep impr^sion in Paris. That was to 
be expected of the American colony, but the earnestness in sorrow of the 
Trench people was among the most striking tributes. The memorial sctv- 
ice on the 19th of September was held in Trinity Church, following the 
lines of the ceremonies at the time of Queen Victoria's funeral except 
that the Iiyrans, "Lead, Kindly Light," and "Nearer, My God, To Thee," 
wore selected. 

The church holds fifteen hundred people, but as many more were 
unable to gain admission. A strong body of police, uuder Superintendent 
Ijcpine himself, maintained order. 

General Porter, the American Ambassador; l-'irst Secretary Vignaud, 
and the entire staff of the American Embassy were present 
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All the Cabiiiet ministers were represented and the diplomatic corps 
were present in full uniform. Colonel St. Marc represented President 
Loubet. 

The Eev. Dr. Morgan, assisted by twelve clergymen, officiated. A full 
choir rendered President McKinley'e favorite hjmns. Among the men in 
nniform the son of the late President Carnot was seen. When asked whom 
he represented, he replied: "Myself and the Carnot family.'' 

The organist, Behrend, who rendered the music, was from Canton, 
Ohio, where he played at the funeral of the father and mother of Presi- 
dent McKinley, 

IN COPENHAGEN. 

Copenhagen, September 15. — King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
who are visiting here, attended the services at the English Church to-day. 
The preacher, the Rev. Mr. Mortimer Kennedy, ended his reference to Mr. 
McKinley by saying: 

"He filled a difficult position with great tact, energy and wisdom. His 
chief aim was to promote the welfare of his people. Moreover, he was a 
faithful, earnest and sincere servant of Christ. His deathbed was cheered 
and its pain alleviated by a realization of his nearness to God, and by 
the hushed sorrow and sympathy of the entire nation, one might almost 
truthfully add of the whole world. 

DAT OF MOURNING IN BOMB. 

Eome, September 19.— A memorial service for President McKinley 
was held at the American Methodist Episcopal Church at 3 o'clock. 

All the members of the American Embassy and Consulate were pres- 
ent, as well as the entire Italian Cabinet, who were in full dress and were 
accompanied by under secretaries. 

All the American residents attended and there were generals, ad- 
mirals, representatives in parliament and diplomats in the congregation. 

SEBVICB AT ST. PETERSBCKG. 

St. Petersburg, September 19. — Under the auspices of the United 
States Ambassador, Charlemagne Tower, impressive memorial services in 
honor of the late President McKinley were held this afternoon in the 
BritiBh-American Church. 

Among tboBe present were tbe Grand Duke Yladlmlr AlexandioTitch, 
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The Executive Committee of the Berlin Boerae has cabled an expres- 
Kiun of profound Hj-mpatby to the New York Stock Exchange. 

MGMOBIAL 8BBTICBS IN VIENNA. 

lu Vienna, on the 19th of S^tember, memorial serrlces were hdd at 
t]ie.AiuericaQ Church at the same time as the funeral took place at Can- 
ton. The ]liIaRt(>r of the Houseboid repreBented Emperor Francis Joseph. 
The Prince of Liditenstein. Coant Golonchowski, the Minister of Por- 
eif^n Affairs; Dr. Koerber, the PreBideot of the Cabinet and Minister of 
the Interior, and all his associates, with many prominent civil and mill* 
tary personages were present 

United States ^ilinister AlcCormick, referring to the rellfj^ons falUi ol 
the late President, said : 

"His faitb was as complete and steadfast as it was hroad and gen- 
erous. Once at the beginning of the war with Spain, when he had worked 
late into the night, Mr. McKinley pushed back his chair and closed his 
desk wearily. Adjutant General Corbin, who sat beside him, said: 

" 'You are wearied to death, Mr. President' McKinley replied, 'Yes, 
and 1 could not keep it up, Corbin, did I not feel that I was doing the 
work of the Master.' " 

In addition to Mr. McCormick and the members of the United States 
I^egation, Lloyd C. Orisoom, United States Minister to Persia ; Charles S. 
Francis, United States Minister to Greece, Boumania, and Servia, and 
Frank D. Chester, United States Consul at Buda-Pesth, attended the 
services. Many who sought admission had to be tuuied away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TWO OP OUK PRESIDENTIAL TRAGEDIES. 

The Mortal TToands of Garfield and McBinlej SclentlflcBUj Compared— Tbe Case Profes* 
sionallf C'onsiilcreil and a Most Interesting Studj Made of the Medical Hfsterlea 
Attcuding tbe Death of the Tnu Latest Presidents Elected rrom Ohio. 

The names of Garfield and McKinlej have beeo coupled together in 
the speech of millions all over the world during the sad first September 
of the century. The widow of President Garfield has lived over again 
the sorrows of the summer that was so fearful for her. It is horribly 
strange that two men of Ohio, distinguished on the battlefield and in the 
House of Representatives, and elected President on their merits, both 
men combining immense capacity with incessant industry, should re- 
ceive mortal wotinds from two depraved egotists, each of the murderers 
equipped with a pistol, oue shooting his victim selected as the bead of 
the nation for slaughter. The assassin of Garfield shot him in the back, 
and was hidden in the recess between a door and a window, and un- 
noticed until the President of the United States walked in, accompanied 
by the Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, when there was a sound 
of a fire cracker and Garfield fell; McKinley, extending his hand as an 
act of courtesy to a citizen, who managed to force himself almost into 
contact with the President, and shot him through a handkerchief. There 
never were more venomous reptile scoundrels born than the murderers 
of the two Presideuts who were representative of the high civilization 
of a great industrial community. It happened that the funeral of Mc- 
Kinley was on the anniversary of the death of Garfield. 

There were two shots fired by the murderer in each case. Garfield 
wa^ hit first slightly in the left arm, a mere flesh-wound, as was the first 
received by McKinley. The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion says; 

The second and fatal wound of President Garfield was caused by a 
44-caIiber bullet from a British bulldog revolver, fired from the rear. 
The result of the autopsy showed how completely the distinguished 
surgeons in attendance had been deceived as to the real nature of 
the injury; for instead of passing through the liver, transversing thf 
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abdominal cavitj', and lodging in the anterior wall, as was th6aght> the 
wound was entirely extra-peritoneal. The records of the autopsy leave 
no room for doubt, fur the post-mortem was made bj the Preefdent's 
eight Hurgeons themselves and the report was signed by all. The offldftl 
announcement of its results said: 

''It was found that the ball, after fracturing the right eleventh rib, 
had passed through the spinal column In front of the spinal canal, frac- 
turing the body of the first lumbar vertebra, driving a namber of small 
fragments of bone into the adjacent soft parts and lodging below the 
pancreas, about two inches and a half to the left of the spine and behind 
the peritoneum, where it had become completely encysted. 

"The immediate cause of death was secondary hemorrhage from one 
of the mesenteric arteries adjoining the track of the ball, the blood rup- 
turing the peritoneum and nearly a pint escaping into the abdominal 
cavity. An abscess cavity, 6x4 inches in dimensions, was found in the 
vicinity of the gall-bladder, between the liver and the transverse colon, 
which were strougly adherent. It did not involve the substance of the 
liver, and no communication was found between it and the wound. A 
long sui)puratiug channel extended from the external wound between 
ttie loin muKcles and the right kidney almost to the groin. This channel, 
now known to be due to the burrowing of pus from the wound, was sup- 
posed duriug life to be the track of the ball." 

While the immediate cause of President Garfield's death is said to 
have been secondary hemorrhage, such a result was due to a sloughing 
blood vessel, one of the usual terminations of septic cases. President 
(Jarfield had pyemia. His symptoms indicated it; the autopsy proved it. 
The question has been asked a thousand times during the last few daya 
on account of the favorable bulletins reporting President McKinley's 
condition, if his distinguished predecessor in oilice could have been 
saved by modern surgery. Possibly he could, though it is optimistic and 
presuming too much to say that such a result would have been, as has 
so often been said in the recent past, reasonably-certain. 

A 44-caliher revolver bullet fracturing the rib, then crashing through 
the body of a lumbar vertebra and driving a number or fragments into the 
soft parts, thence lodging behind the pancreas, uiakes a wound and 
condition not to be despised by even the boldest and deftest of modern 
operators. Moreover, President Garfield was a stout man, which would 
have increased the difficulties. Were such a bullet promptly located 
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to-day by the X-Rays, any experienced and conscientious surgeon would 
hesitate as to bis course. If he elected to remove the bullet, again he 
would be embarrassed to know whether it were best to choose the 
anterior or posterior route. A laminectomy is a comparatively simple 
operation in a thin subject, but to reach the body of a vertebra, much 
less go anterior to it, as would have been necessary to have recovered 
the ball and removed the spiculje of bone driven forward by it, in a pa- 
tient of President Garfield's build, wouid have taxed both the anatom- 
ical knowledge and surgical daring of the greatest of his surgeons, the 
gifted Agnew. If the anterior route were chosen, one has only to think 
of the important vessels and nerves superimposed on the bullet, and 
almost in contact with it By either, anterior or posterior route, 
the danger from hemorrhage would of necessity have been great. 

Again, can we say that pyemia has been banished from surgery? 
Certainly not; rare it is, to be sure, at present; but President Garfield 
had just the kind of a wound that is to-day, with all oup much-vaunted 
aseptic and antiseptic surgery, difficult to treat and uncertain in its re- 
sults. Compound fractures, especially of soft bones such as vertebra 
and ribs in inaccessible situations, constitute the most fertile cause of 
pyemia to-day. Moreover, pyemia following b(me injuries is admittedly 
more fatal than pyemia following injury to soft parts. Therefore, there 
should not have been at the time so much criticism of those brave and . 
skillful men who labored incessantly for nearly three months to save 
their distinguished patient Now that the matter is up again for dis- 
cussion, if should be the duty of medical men, particularly, to set mat- 
ters and history right, and not encourage the belief, so general, that 
President Garfield's wound, fatal in 1881, would be trivial to-day. It 
was fatal in 1881 and would probably be fatal in 1901. Mistakes may 
have been made, but even if they had not been, there is little likelihood 
that the nation would have been spared the poignant grief at the bril- 
liant Garfield's untimely taking-off and the disgrace of a second mur- 
dered President. 

President McKinley was shot from the front with a 32-caliber ball 
entering five inches below the left nipple and one and one-half inches 
to the left of the median line. It transversed the abdominal cavity, per- 
forating both anterior and posterior walls of the stomach, the opening 
in the former being small, the one in the latter large and ragged — ^jast 
the character of wound usually made by a pistol ball at close range. 
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After tboroui^h (Insure of the gastric wonnda, from which there had been 
eonie extraranation, a careful search was made for other pi»«tilil«* injur- 
ies. None was disoovereO, and the surgeons Were reaB<>HabI,v cortaio 
that the bullet had found lodgment in the mascles of the Icuk. The ab- 
dominal cavity want freely irrigated with normal salt solnl i»u and closed 
without drainage by through-and-throngh sutures of slllwunu gut. A 
small piece of clothing — presumably from the UDderahirt — had been 
carrietl in by the bullet, but was, we anderstand from the statements 
given out, f4iund in the abdominal portion of the wound. 

In exploring the abdomen, Dr. Mann acted wisely in ciitnrging the 
original wound, rather than performing median section. Irrigation of 
the cavity in to be distinctly commended; likewise the nse of interrupted 
sutures, saving an they do the loss of time, and facilitating to no incon- 
siderable degree, when rightly placed, drainage — ^two imiiortant ele-- 
ments in the I'residenfs condition. 

Whether or not provision should have been made for further drain- 
age depends entirely upon the existing conditions, and they were best 
judged by the distinguished surgeons charged w^ith the responsibility 
of saving, if possible, the most precious life in the world. The profession 
has had the utmost confidence io each of them; the nation has shown its 
gratitude for the promptness with which their awful responeibility was 
assumed, ami tlie thoroughness and ability with which it was carried 
out. 

If the operation had been hurried there might be some reason to feel 
that possibly each step of it could not have been considered as jndl- . 
ciously as the occasion ilemanded. Such was not the case; the President 
was under ether an hour and a half, and was in such good condition 
all the time that there was no demand made upon the operator for haste. 
Tin- autopsy shows that good judgment was shown in not prolon^ng 
search for the ball. 

In d^'clining to use the X-rays subsequently, notwitiistanding the 
general anxiety as to the ball's exact location, the surgeons we.*e judi- 
ciously passive and followed the teachings of the greatest of military 
surgeons. -V second anestliesia and operation for the extraction of a 32- 
caliber bullet in the muscles of the bact would, nnder the circum- 
stances, have been not only injudicious, bnt censurable. One cannot 
fo7bear to say at this time that the Roentgen rays are not an unmixed 
blessing, as death has followed operations for encysted bullets ttiat w«e 
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doing no harm at the time of their removal. One of a yielding nature 
may be induced to act against his better judgment, on account of the 
anxiety and importuninga of patient and friends, always greater than 
they should be, but due to an exaggerated importance given by laymen 
to the "ball" and its recovery. Those who knew the President's sur^-- 
geons personally have felt assured from the first that no precipitate action 
would be taken to meet a danger largely chimerical in its nature, whilst 
urgent, portentous, awful problems were pressing forward for solution. 

What were the probabilities when it was known that President 
McKinley, a man fifty-eight years old, with a weak heart, had sus- 
tained a penetrating wound of the abdomen? Death, undoubtedly, was 
the likelier issue. When, hpwever, the details of the operation were 
given on Saturday morning, and it was recalled that the President was 
shot at 4:30 in the afternoon, when his stomach was presumably empty, 
or nearly so, more than a modicum of comfort and hope was felt by a 
stricken nation. The operation had been promptly done; it bad been 
thoroughly well done; it had been done by the best exponents of modem 
surgery. The incidents of the first, second, and third days — the period 
of greatest danger — were distinctly favorable to the President's recov- 
ery, though his ahnormally liigli pulse rate caused uneasiness. It had all 
along been out of proportion to the temperature and respirations, bat 
it was explained as being usual with him. The fourth and fifth days 
served only to fortify his surgeons iu the opinion already expressed 
that he would recover. It seemed that he would and that he should 
get well; yet there were still dangers ahead to which a too hopeful and 
impulsive people were oblivions. They came on the sixth day, and 
had practically ended this magnificent life in another twenty-fonr 
hours! 

Of the exact causes leading to the change which resulted in death, 
we shall know more when the full report of the autopsy is published. 
This will be after cultures have been made and 9. histological examination 
has been completed. When this full scientific report is officially given 
out it will be time to discuss the cause which led to the necrotic con- 
dition found at the autopsy, but not before. Until then at least there 
should be no criticism of the management of the case, and full credence 
should be given to the oflBcial bulletins signed by the attending sur- 
geons, and to these only. The absence from Buffalo of the nearest rela- 
tives of President McKinley at the time of the unfavorable change 
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showed plainly enough that they bad left him doing so well that only 
recovery was thought of. The public was fairly and candidly treated 
from beginning to end. The unexpected happened. While ibc nation 
grieves as it has never done before on account of the jiatbetie and J 
unusual circumstances surrounding President Mc£lnle,v's tieuth, ve 
should give full credit and honor to the heroic surgeoiiK wbo, with a 
moment's notice, gave to the Preddent of the United Stai cs everything 
that science had to o£fer. As we think, so will the lay pretv^ his country- 
men, and the world. 

The criticisms of 1881 are not, we hope, to be repeated. The cour- 
ageous action of Dr. Mann and his associates in performing an immedi- 
ate laparotomy is more tu be commended now than it would have been 
three years ago; for since our war with Spain and the Anglo-Boer war 
in South Africa noD-intervention in gunshot wounds of the ubdomeo 
has been tbe rule in military surgery. A masterly inactivity in such 
injuries has had the weighty indorsement of Senn, Nancrede, Lagarde, 
Parker, and other surgeons of prominence in our army, and Treves, Sir 
William MacCormac, and others of the English surgical staff. Many ol 
the supposed perforating wounds of the abdominal cavity in the Ameri- 
can and English armies recovered without operation. A rule which 
is applicable and proper in military surgerj- cannot always be accepted 
in civil practice. The wounds are difTerent; tbe facilities and environ- 
ments are different. The modern rifle ball is small, conical, .303 of an 
inch in caliber, of great velocity, and cuts like a knife. Such a wound 
occurring in soldiers with comparatively empty gastro-intestinal tracts 
— brought about by starvation and diarrhea, common conditions in 
soldiers — might be recovered from; whereas, a pistol ball, which is 
usually larger, rounder, and of less velocity, makes a greater and more 
ragged opening, through which extravasation from any of the hollow 
viscera injured would almost surely take place. It is also far more 
likely to carry in clothing and other foreign material which would 
have a tendency to cause irritation and even sepsis. 

It is of interest to recall the fact that the first successful laparotomy 
for a shot wound of the abdomen was a pistol shot wound of the 
stomach, successfully operated on by Kocher of Borne in 18S4. Kin- 
loch of South Carolina had previously (1882) unsuccessfully operated on 
a case of multiple wounds of the smaller intestines. The first success- 
I'-.il laparotomy for an intestinal wound was by W. T. Bull in 1884. 
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While the prompt, commendable and praiseworthy surgery at Buf- 
falo did not result, as it deserved to, in the recovery of President 
McKinley, it has placed the treatment of gunshot wounds of the 
abdomen upon a firmer and better footing than ever before; just at a 
time, too, when it had suffered a partial eclipse, on account of the 
teachings of military surgeons; teachings which are right for the battle- 
field and emergency hospitals, with their poor equipment for abdominal 
work, but wrong when one can have the benefit of timely aid from a 
competent abdominal surgeon in a well-equipped modern hospital. 

If in dying this great and good man has advanced the cause of sur- 
gery, and has been the means of exterminating anarchy in the country 
he loved and served so well, then he will not have suffered and died in 
vain! 

It is not unusual for physicians or surgeons to make mistakes in 
judgment, and therefore it often occurs, when a case is* ended and death 
supervenes, that those who have been in attendance look back and 
wish they had done a little differently here or there. Such things are 
liable to occur until the time comes when human judgment is infallible. 
But reviewing the facts of President McKinlcy's case from the begin- 
ning, so far as they have come to us from reliable sources, and supple- 
menting the reports by all that we can reasonably surmise, we see no 
reason for the slightest criticism of the surgical and medical treatment. 
Whatever medical science could do at the present time was apparently 
done. The administration of a minute quantity of solid food on Sep- 
tember 11, which has been criticised, appears to us to have been jier- 
fectly justifiable, and that it could have had no ill effect is sufficiently 
proven by the autopsy. From the prompt acceptance of responsibility 
by the surgeons at the beginning to the last sad phase, there is nothing 
in the conduct of the case tharcalls for self-reproach on their part or 
justifies criticism of their coarse by others. It shows more promi- 
nently than many cases our limitations, and is in this way humiliating, 
but this does not in any way detract from the services of those who did 
all that human wisdom and ability could do. 

The medical journal of Philadelphia, "American Medicine," says: 

The surgery of the stomach has existed but little over twenty years. 
It is true that before 1880 occasional recoveries followed wounds of the 
stomach, more by good luck than good management, and gastrotomy, 
like Cesarian section, has been practiced all through the Christian era 
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when (turgeooB were driven to It; bat the last twenty years have reroln* 
tionized this branch of surgery. The discovery of anesthetics has made 
prolonged operations possible; Lord Lister's contribution of antisep^ 
has made operative intervention practicable with a certainty of recov- 
ery which, were it not an everyday occurrence, would be considered 
. miraculous. While in olden times wounds within the abdomen were 
treated "expectantly" and patients allowed to die of hemorrhage or 
peritonitis, many lives are now saved by early surgical intervention. In 
this progress Americans have had no small part. Gross, Parkes and 
Senn, by their thorough experimental studies, have thrown a flood of 
light into the study of abdominal surgery. The work of Gross on "The 
Nature and Treatment of Intestinal Injuries," begun In 1841, was one of 
the earliest studies of this subject from an experimental standpoint, 
.while Parkes, author of "Gunshot Wonnds of the Small Intestines,'* 
was practically the first to show, by saving nine dogs out of nineteen by 
operation, while eighteen treated expectantly all died, that operation 
offers the best hope for recovery in penetrating wonnds of the abdomen. 
The advance of surgery since the assassination of the lamented 
Garfield is so marked as to demand comment, particularly tjje advance 
in surgery of the peritoneal cavity. The introduction of scientific and 
systematic antisepsis and asepsis and a better Itnowledge of the physf- 
ologj' and pathology of the peritoneum are responsible for this splendid 
progress. The multiplicity of operations devised and successfully per- 
formeil upon the stomach, such as gastrostomy, gastrotomy, pylorec- 
tomy, and, more recently, the operation for gastric ulcer, have shown 
the limits and possibilities of gastric surgery. Since 1846, when 
Sedillot performed the first gastrostomy upon a human being, until 
the present time, there has been a steady advance. In 1881 Rydygier 
operated first successfully for ulcer of the stomach, and the next year 
Czemy also reported a guccessful resection of a gastric ulcer; now medi- 
cal literature Is filled with reports of practicable operations on tlie 
alimentary canal. But it i» unfair to compare the statistics of elective 
operations with the results of accidental and emergency snrg^y, in 
which shock, hemorrhage and the escape of intestinal and gastric 
contents into the peritoneal cavity may have occurred. A review of the 
statistifs of gunshot wounds of the abdomen is not encouraging, in less 
I han five per cent of those In which the peritoneal cavity has been pene- 
itited have the viscera escaped injury. Of any one hundred sodi woondi 
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aa they occurred during the Civil War there were sixty-four of the intes- 
tiucs, seventeen of the liver, seven and three-fourths of the stomach and 
kidneys, three of the spleen and one-half of one of the pancreas. The 
general mortality has been very high, its rate being in our Civil War 
87.2 per cent, and in general wars, as tabulated by Otis, 75.1 per cent. 
Even in the less grave injuries of civil life the mortality until recently 
lias been generally much about 50 per cent. For a long time the results 
-were so unfavorabJe, whether cases were treated by exploratory laparo- 
tomy or by the "do nothing" system, that surgeons were divided as to 
the proper plan of procedure; but present increased knowledge and experi- 
ence have brought better results, and all are now agreed that early and 
rapid operation with arrest of hemorrhage, toilet of peritoneum, 
removal of irritant and septic material and careful closure of any and 
all openings in the viscera, offer the best hope of saving life. All 
observations show that the chances of recovery rapidly diminish in pro- 
portion to the lapse of time before operation, the patient rarely surviving 
a section done a half day or more subsequent to the injury. Korte, 
Rectus, Nogues, Morton and others have collected statistics giving the 
death rate after operation varying from 65 per cent to 78 per cent, and 
personal reports from fifty-five of our American surgeons of all their cases 
of abdominal gunshot wounds give a mortality rate of 70.(56 per cent. 

. "The Medical News" says in an editorial on "The Mentally Un- 
balanced in Modern Life," in referring to the shooting of President Mc- 
Kinley : 

It would seem as though such occurrences must be more or less in- 
evitable in our modern life, for the unbalanced we have always with us, 
and the psychological moment that prepares so sad an occurrence as this 
may not easily be detected. Yet there are certain lessons that the event 
teaches, certain warnings that it emphasizes. When the struggle for life 
was severer than at present, many more of the mentally unqualified were 
eliminated early in life. There is in our crowded world an ever-growing 
number of individuals to whom chance influences may prove the source 
of impulses to acts with consequences out of all proportion to the original 
influence, and it is to be regretted that tbis country has been chosen as 
iin outlet for an immense number of this class, as well as a general 
rendezvous for criminals who cannot find a resting place in their own 
land. There is need, then, for a more thorough and honest control of 
immigration, and it daily becomes more apparent that not only those why 
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HulTer rrom pb^lcal illii and finaacial strtece should be refused ao euttmnce 
hertf, IjHt those whose earlv surroundiDgK and trainiDg have l»wn such as 
to luig^oder the 8e«<hi of auti-social condact 



nnrsicuNs who attended presjdent mckinlet dbclabb that 

W.VS NO OISAGRKEUENT tX>NCEBNlNO THK CASE. 

Buffalo, Sept. 17. — The following Htatemcnt was given out to-night bj 
the pbysidaus wlio attended President McKinley during his laat illneai: 

The uD4lersi}n)ed surgeons and physicians who were in attendance 
on the late President McKinlej hare had their attention called to certidn 
Hensatifinal statenicDtM recrently pablisbed indicating diBsenuons and 
recriminations among them. 

^^'e desire to sa.v to the press and public, once for all, that eyvrj each 
publication and all allegi'd interviews with anj of us containing criticism . 
of one another or uf any of our aiwociates are false. 

We say Jigiiin tlint tliere was never a serious disagreement among 
the professional attendants as to any of the symptoms or as to the treat- 
ment of the eas(; or as to the bulletins which were issued. A very unusual 
harmony of opinion and action prevailed all through the case. 

The unffirtumtte result could not have iK'en foreseen before the unfav- 
orable symptoms declared themseh'es late on the sixth day and could not 
have iMi-n prevented by any human agency. 

Pending the completion and publication of the official reports of the 
post-mortem examiners and attending staff we shall refuse to make any 
further statements for publication, and alleged interviews with anyof ns 
may be known to be fictitious. Matthew D. Mann. 

Roswell Park. 
Herman Mynter. 
Eugene Wasdin. 
Charles G. Stockton. 

While there were no officially recognized discussions among the medi- 
cal men, it seems certain there were some serious differences of opinion, 
especially as to whether the fatal bullet was poisoned. There is one satis- 
faction in the united testimony of the physicians. The case was profes- 
sionally well bandied, and the wound was a death stroke from the start. 
The cause of death was plainly gangrene. The handkerchief through 
nhich the assassip fired was a woman's handkerchief. It was an ordinary 
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fabric of white cotton, such as can be purchased for five cents. It was of 
the machine hemstitched variety, about ten ioches square. One of the 
corners was missing, having been burned by the exploding powder, or 
shot away altogether by a bullet speeding to its mark. At first glance 
the handkerchief, with two holes near the middle, looked not unlike a 
mask improvised by bandits with openings through which to see. The 
two openings, each somewhat larger than a silver dollar, and with 
fringes singed brown by the flames of burning powder, showed unmis- 
takably where the bullets passed through. The presence of the two 
holes and a rent was explained by the theory that one of the bullets 
passed through the handkerchief at a point where it happened to have 
been gathered momentarily in a fold. 

When the President was shot Detective Gallaher was one of the 
secret service men in the vicinity of the spot where the Presidential 
reception was being held in the Temple of Music of the Pan-American 
Fair. He was not by any means the nearest of the group of secret service 
men, but he was one of the first to jMiunce on the assassin after the reports 
from Czolgosz' revolver resounded in the great rotunda. 

Other secret service men wTenched the revolver from the assassin's 
grasp as they fell on him. In the excitement incident to the endeavor 
to save the murderer from the enraged crowds Detective Gallaher alone 
surmised that the handkerchief through which the revolver shots pene- 
trated had been used for a "blind." 

Only by the circumstance that the handkerchief had caught fire was 
Gallaher's suspicion aroused. He picked it up, believing that it had been 
used as a strategem for securing unmolested approach to the President — 
a view which the Chicago detective heard confirmed later in the confession 
made by Czolgosz to the Buffalo police. 

The fight that the physicians made to save the life of the President 
is set forth in a most interesting way as follows: 

The doctors attending the President defend the administering ot 
tpod and assert that it was absolutely necessary to do so. The reason 
for the rfsulting bad effects they explain by saying that the intestines 
failed to do their part — not the stomach. As to the food administered 
it was almost nothing, and, under normal coudltions, would not be a 
mouthful for a child. 

One of the surgeons attending the President was told that many people 
were criticising the surgeona for having permitted the President to eat 
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toast, becaase there was a general belief, among laymen at any rate, that 
toast was a substance that would be gritty and tend to irritate the weak- 
ened Btomacli. In reply he said: 

"I know we were criticised, and bitterly, whenerer a change fur the 
worse appeared in the President's condition, no matter what we did. 
If he had recovered, the people would bare been gratefnl to lut. Z*eople 
cannot be altogether responsible at snch a time and In snch matters aa 
this, and we are too human ourselves to expect them to be. 

''But about the toaflt?'' The physician held out his imlcx finger and 
the one next to it and crossed them just below the nail of the index fingn. 
"There," he said, "that is an large as the piece of toast the President had, 
and it was quite thin, much thinner by half than are my fingers. He 
merely nibbled at the toast. He had hardly a mouthful of it, not a 
mouthful, not half a bite altogether. It was given to him not so much as 
food, but because there seemed to be no better way of removing tie heavy 
coating on his tongue and the inside of his mouth. The coaUng wa<l 
disagreeable to him and was endangering bis comfort." 

The surgeon added that of all the trouble of the surgeons of the last 
twenty-four hours none was more distressing to them than the way the 
President's heart acted. Some people have said that the President had 
a "tobacco heart." This descriptjon has not satisfied the physicians. 
They cannot understand the causes which influenced the action of 
the heart, and they cannot treat at all conditions which have symptoms 
which they cannot uadferstand. jVltogether the irregularity of the heart 
action had been the most alarming feature of their day's work. 

Concerning the development of intestinal toxaemia in the President's 
case this explanation is made: 

Toxaemia means the presence of a toxin or poison in the system. In- 
testinal tox»mia means that the toxin is in evidence somewhere within 
the alimentary canal, between the b^inning of the duodenum at the 
pyloric orifice of the stomach and the sphincter ani. This portion of the 
alimentary tract is twenty-five feet in length and comprises the smal^ 
and large intestines. The former is twenty feet in length and the latter ■ 
five feet 

Toxic products developed in the intestinal canal must of necessity 
dnse from imperfectly digested food. The poisonous substances which 
'has develop are termed ptomaines. If not swept out of the tract they, 
:acrease with alarming rapidity and unless checked the entire system 
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succumbs to the effects of the poison. The heart muscle relaxes and 
becomes atonic and a fatal termination is inevitably the result. This 
saturating of the system by toxins developed in this manner is called 
auto-intoxication. Intestinal toxemia is more likely to develop in the 
small intestines, probably in the duodenum, jejunum, ileum, cjecum, or 
in some portion of the ascending, transverse or descending colon. 

The failing heart is aggravated by the conditions of the stomach and 
remaining portions of the alimentary tract in such cases. 

It was said that an irritation at the rectal opening developed as a 
result of administration of nourishment per rectum by means of a rectal 
tube, and that in consequence the sphincter ani, the muscle which con- 
trols the termination of the large intestine, liecame relaxed and refused to 
perform its function. The liquid nourishment could not, therefore, be 
retained, and it became absolutely necessary to administer food by the 
mouth. 

Conceding that the repair of the stomach had reached a point where 
that organ could resume its normal activity and perform its function in a 
satisfactory manner, then, in the opinion of the attending physicians, 
according to a statement which is vouched for, it made no difference 
whether the food given in the natural way consisted of liquids or solids. 
It is further asserted that the stomach did perform its function, but that 
the intestines failed to respond to the demand made upon them by the 
partly digested food, after it had passed from the stomach through the 
pylorus and into the duodenum. 

When it is remembered that the most important part of digestion 

takes place in the intestines and not in the stomach, as was formerly 

believed, this is an important consideration. The nutritious elements 

, of the food are absorbed from the intestinal walls, and a failure on the 

part of the walls to perform their function threatens starvation. 

In the present instance relaxation of not only the sphincter an! 
resulted, but relaxation and atony of the entire intestinal tract followed. 
As a consequence, the partially digested food simply formed an inert 
mass in the intestines, which were unable either to convert it into 
stimulating and nourishing products or to expel it. It remained there, 
for a time, neither more nor less than a hotbed for the production of toxic 
agents. Hence the early and vigorous employment of cathartics, whose 
depressing effects the physicians endeavored to counteract by the use of 
powerful cardiac and respiratory stimulants. 
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Dr. Mano gave his views as (oUowb: 

"The only parts in the abdominal cavity penetrated or touched by 
the bullet were the stomacli walls and the top of the kidney. PaDcreas 
was not touched, although it was involved in the gangrenons process. 

*'I was surprised, in fact astounded, at the condition of the internal 
organs rerealed by the autopsy. In all my experience I have never found 
organs in such a state.'' 

"Did you share in the general feeling that the PreBident voold Bnrely 
recover?'' 

"No, I did not. When the most optimistic feeling existed I said, and 
was quoted as saying, that Mr. McKinley was not yet out of the woods." 

Concerning the Waadin aasei'tion of poison a distinguished surgeon 
of New York says : 

"First, as to the queetion you ask me, 'Were the bullets poisoned?* 
I am most strongly inclined to think so with Dr. Wasdin. You will 
remember there have been numerous rumors, hints growing stronger and 
stronger, that the bullets were poisoaed? Wasdin's reasoning that they 
were is almost convincing. Gan{;Tenc followed wherever the ballet 
struck. You juat understand the difiference between gangrene and peri- 
tonitis. Gangrene is local death — putrefaction in effect." 

"I have considered the President's condition critical from the begin- 
ning," said Dr. B. B. Eads. "I have held this view in that his rapid 
heart beats and his temperature hare not corresponded. The trouble 
had its seat in the heart and probably had been going on there for years. 
So far as his treatment is concerned, it was up to date, and I believe that 
for efficiency and siwed the operation was one of the most creditable ever 
performed." 

"I, too, have never felt certain that the President would recover," 
said Dr. E, J. Senn. "The patient's pulse was always high. The news, 
while startling to the public at large, did not astonish mo, for a high pulse 
always shows critical conditions." 

"This high temperature always showed that the trouble was serious," 
said Dr. Allen Ilaight. "When a temperature of 102 comes as a result 
of a wound it is alarming. The relapse may have been caused by either 
of two things — pain caused by the failure of the stomach to act or as a 
result of pressure of gas. So far as we in this city can judge the Presi- 
dent had the best of care." 

*'The President's pulse was rapid enough all of the time to cause 
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"alarm," said Dr. Christian Fenger, "and such a sinking spell as he 
suffered was not to be considered probable. So far as the siDking spell 
is concerned, there seemed to he no direct cause for it. The desire of 
the patient to smoke a cigar was a splendid sign, but it could not, with 
safety, have been given him, for the effect of smoke on a convalescent 
is uncertain aud may, in wealtening the heart, do great harm," 

Dr. D. W. Graham was not surprised by the relapse. "A gunshot 
through the stomach is next in danger to one through the head," he said. 
"Such wounds always ace critical. The sinliiDg spell was not to be 
wondered at, for the case was grave from the first. His pulse was 146 the 
first day — a dangerous sign— and while it has been as low as 115, usually 
ran about 120. Even under ordinary circumstances that is a bad sign. 
Then, too, If I am not mistaken, there were signs of a tobacco heart. I 
have no criticism to make on this case, for the President was well 
attended. If the food taken by the patient caused his sinking no one can 
he blamed, for the President had Ireen without food for a week. After 
that time food should Ire taken through the mouth or the patient would 
starve. 

"The food given him was strictly proper — the toast, the only solid part 
of it, being wholly unobjectionable. It could not have done any mechani- 
cal injury, for the wounds in the stomach heal quickly. Within twenty- 
four hours after the operation the stitches might have been removed and 
the stomach might then have stood digestion. I am satisfied that all 
that could be done by surgical and medical skill was accomplished." 



The tragedy of Garfield has never been so well told as in the peroration 
of Blaine's oration before the Houses of Congress: 

"On the morning of Saturday, July 2d, the President was a contented 
and happy man — not in an ordinary degree, but joyfully, almost boyishly 
happy. On his way to the railroad station, to which he drove slowly, 
in conscious enjoyment of the beautiful morning, with an unwonted 
sense of leisure, and a keen anticipation of pleasure, his talk was all 
in the grateful and gratulatory vein. He felt that after four months of 
trial his administration was strong in its grasp of affairs, strong in 
popular favor, and destined to grow strfln^er; that grave diEBculties con- 
fronting him in his inauguration had been safely passed: that troubles 
ll lay behind him and not before him, that he was soon to meet the wife 
^L whom he loved, now reroverincr from an illness which had bnt lately 
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dfBqufeted and at timcB almost nnnerred bim; that be wajs^ing to hli '' 
alma mater to renew the most cherished aBsociatlons of hU yonng 
manhood, and to exchange greetings with those whose deepening interest 
had followed every step of his upward progress from the day he entered 
npun bis college course until he attained the loftiest elevation In the gift 
of bis countrymen, 

"Surely, if happiness can ever come from the honors or trinmplu of 
this world, on tbat quiet morning James A. Oarfleld may wdl hare been 
a happy man. No foreboding of evil haunted him; no slightest pre-. 
monition of danger i-louded his %kj. His terrible fate was npon him 
in an instant. One moment be stood erect, strong, confident, in the 
years stretchiufr peacefully out before him. The next he lay wounded, 
bleeding, beljilcKK, doomed to weary weeks of torture, to silence and the 
grave. 

"(■rent in life-. In- wan surpassingly great in death. For no caus^ In 
the very frenzy of want<)nne8s and wickedness, by the red hand of mnrder, 
he was thrust from the full tide of this world's interests, from its hopes, 
its aspirations, its victories, into the visible presence of death — and he 
did not quail. Xot alone for one short moment, in which, stunned and 
dazed, he could ;;ive up life, hardly aware of its relinquishment, bnt 
through days of ileadly languor, through weeks of agony, tbat was not 
less agony Iwcause silently borne, with clear sight and calm courage, 
he look(>d into his open grave. What blight and ruin met bis angni^ed 
eyes, whose lips may tell — what brilliant, broken plans, what baffled, 
liigh nmliitions, what sundering of strong, warm, manhood's friendship, 
what bitter rending of sweet household ties! Behind bim a proud, 
expectant nation, a great host of sustaining friends, a cherished and 
liappy mother, wearing the full, rich honors of her early toil and tears; 
the wife of his youth, whose whole life lay in his; the little boys not yet 
emerged from childhood's day of frolic; the fair, young daughter; the 
sturdy sous just springing into closest companionship, claiming every 
day and every day rewarding a father's love and care; and in his heart 
the eager, rejoicing power to meet all demand. Before him, desolation 
and great darkness! And bis soul was not shaken. His countrymen 
were thrilled with instant, profound and universal sympathy. Master- 
ful in bis mortal weakness, he became the center of a nation's love, 
enshrined in the prayers of a world. But all the love and all the 
sympathy could not share with him his suffering. He trod the wine- 
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press alone. With unfaltering front he faced death. With unfailing 
tenderness he took leave of life. Above the demoniac hiss of the assassin's 
huUet he heard the voice of God. With a simple resignation he bowed to 
the Divine decree. 

"As the end drew near, his early craving for the sea returned. The 
stately mansion of power has been to him the wearisome hospital of 
pain, and he begged to be taken from his prison walls, from its oppressive, 
stifling air, from its homelessness and its hopelessness. Gently, silently, 
the love of a great people bi^re the pale sufferer to the longed-for healing 
of the sea, to live or to die, as God should will, within sight of its heaving 
billows, within sound of its manifold voices. With wan, fevered face 
tenderly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked out wistfully upon the 
ocean's chan^ng wonders; on its far sails, whitening in the morning 
light; on its restless waves rolling shoreward to break and die beneath 
the noonday sun ; on the red clouds of evening, arching low to the horizon ; 
on the serene and shining pathway of the stars. Let us think that Mb 
dying eyes read a mystic meaning which only the rapt and parting soul 
may know. Let us believe in the silence of the receding world he heard 
the great waves breaking on a further shore and felt already upon his 
wasted brow the breath of the eternal morning." 



This famous passage of a noble oration will carry the story of the 
death of Garfield far along with its melancholy beauty, and each mind and 
heart can apply that which was said of Garfield to McKinley, and in the 
painting of the deathbed scene find portrayed not only the laat scene of 
Garfield's life, but the lamentable death of McKinley. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE PRESIDENT AND THE TREATY WITH SPAIN. 



Tke Iniide HlsUrj of the Puis Nesettittoii u ToU in the ConUestbl *'CiMm,'* fMi^j 
Tbose of the Presldeiit, From Which the LOuKtIeB «f Hmtmj Wh 0*lr UmiiiiI 
Id Janiuu-r Last— Thh, CnUI Latel; Secret Bltfan?, filres the Bert Brirewl^B af Ow 
Methods «f the Pnaident and His Chsnuiter th&t Anyvhere Edrti— It Xi MMt 
Creditable ud UlTes » Pert^U; AnlhenUe Mesnire of the Mm— Htw HeUaler Sm 
FobUc Poltcy VtM the Rwk, While Those Against Ulm Were as the Wife*. 

It seems to be always clear as the serenity of a cloadleea day that 
it will Ite writtt-u broadly aod brightly where all men shall read and 
undci-stund, tliat Prcsideiit McKinley's Btat«smanship in the expansion 
of our torritoricH, by possessing the archipelagoes of the Pacific that are 
ouFH, and dispossessing Spain in the west Atlantic as well aa the we»t 
aci'ordiiyi to the Americaa situation for observation, and we m^ add the 
Danish Islands which should include Iceland and Qreenland, muat be 
regarded as a happy and glorious consummation. It was by no means 
simply land greediness that commanded the expansion of our territoi^, 
to which President McKinley consented. He did not go ft»i:h seeking 
land that he might devour it for the sake of the country. If any one 
of a dozen Presidents of the days before the Civil War, and perhaps in 
more than one case since, had McKinley's opportunity, to take Cnba 
strong handed, and stifle resistance, it would have been improved for 
the comm(»n good — upon the broad ground that we need all the 
resources we can gather unto ourselves, all the riches of the torrid and 
arctic climes, as well as of the temperate zone. We need not have so 
tamely given up the scope of the Pacific coast that is held by England. 
We have the better part of the Pacific coast, but we ought to have been 
urgent for more, and asserted the natural rights of the North American 
power. There has not been a great nation of the earth in three hundred 
years that would not have taken the three archipelagoes, our possessiona 
in the Pacific, without an hour's actual hesitation. With Porto Rico and 
the Danish Islands we have a commanding position in the West Indies, • 
and we do not absolutely need Cuba to fortify the Gulf of Mexico — ^the 
Mediterranean Ocean of the hemisphere of the Americaa 
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^here waB manj a sneer at President McKinley on acconnt of bis 
persistently proclaiming the war nith Spain was, on our part, one of 
humanitj, bnt that characteristic of the warfare was the charm of it 
for McKinley, who had held the course of National policy unswervingly 
on a straight line. The result will be, Cuba free to govern herself and 
find the broader freedom under our flag. 

Bight to that point drifts the serious public opinion of Cuba, and we 
do not want a miniature South America in the great island so near our 
shores that there is manifest destiny in magnetic attraction. The policy 
of the late President was not impetuous or peremptory, but it was the 
slow but sure and right way. It was not the original purpose of the 
President to grasp the Philippines, but Dewey's victory made for ns 
at least the use of the harbor at Manila, the naval arsenal at Cavite, 
and the retention of the command of the wide waters tliat we gained 
by the destruction of the Spanish fleet Dewey provided the American 
Asiatic squadron a home on the eastward shore, looking from Asia, of 
the sea of China, The I'rcsident was the remotest man high in public 
favor, and with a natural American ambition, to be found in the country 
from being a filibuster. He was not of the propaganda of the American 
Presidents Polk, Pierce and Buchanan. He had not even the militant 
methods of Generals Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, who inherited the 
proud passion of the West for the mouth of the Mississippi River, and 
warned Napoleon III. out of Mexico. 

Certainly McKinley did not want the West India islands as sovereign 
states in our Union, and there was wisdom in his reserve. He did not 
desire to push the Ostend Conference policy that made James Buciianan 
President, because he was a member of the Conference, and Douglas 
could not submit his policy of the annexation of Cuba to Pierre Saule. 
We had already a good deal of Mexican territory to put into shape for 
auspicious assimilation. 

The management of President McKinley tliat has preserved the peace 
in Cuba, since the abandonment of her last American colonies by Spain, 
and has at the same time maintained with dignity our rights, isamaster- 
piece, and there has been no difficulty of importance, because there was 
not a Cuban so factious as not to icnow he could trust the word of Mc- 
Kinley. It was not the design or desire of President McKinley to acquire 
the Philippine archipelago. lie cabled Dewey and called for Merritt, and 
sought the fullness of information from General Frank Green, and his 
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first jinxiety was tliat we iiiii;lit occupy one of a tliousacd islande'a 
atatiou, Hut the (liflicnltii's in tbe way could uot be orercome. 
was Qo native goverumeiit. We, after destroyinj; Spanish power, had to ' 
accept the respou8il)ility of preserving order, and the one way to protect 
tlic people we liad liheriit(>d from European colonization was to hold them 
fur our»(elves. Liltle attention has been given to tbe official papers In 
the case of Tnlia and tlie riiilippines that were (he last to be given to the 
]inblic, because t hey were so peittounl to the President, and the presiden- 
tiiil eanipuign of last year wa.s so controversial touching our new posses- 
sions, the rights by which we gained them, the use we had for them, what 
they had cost and were cost ing us, what the war was about and when It 
could bo brought to a close, that a thousand shapes of contention arose. 
There was conllict, and there was a fog of dust and smoke, mist and 
sand and gravel in the air, that the time did not seem propitious for the 
trial of the Nation fur its uflieial position and proposals, and put into 
coui-t the evidence. 

This testimony is freely available now, and the proof is that first 
and last and all th<' time President JIcKinley was true to his pledges to 
the Cubans and the Filipinos — meant what lie said all the time — had 
a sense of honor about cand<ir in tin* matters great and small — was wise, 
strong, true and fair in the luost exact sense of the word. Diplomacy 
meant to him plain dealing ami fair play. 

The people who seek (he truth of history and prize it do not generally 
realize, and the history- makers are hardly conscious of, the paramount 
proof of great transactions that are carried on across continents and 
through oceans hy cabled couimunicatiuns. The must certain, self-evi- 
dent truth telling about international questions in dispute is to be found 
in the disi)atchcs telegraphed between the litgli contending parties. The 
dispatches that pas-scd between the War Olliceand the Navy and State 
De])iirtuieiitw and the generals and admirals, ambassadors and com- 
missioners, give the very atmosphere uf the debates— the truth as it 
was, ters4' and in confidence. The people of our country ought to 
know the full proportions of the work done by William McKinley during 
the war and the times before the war — the negotiations that were pre- 
carious, the military and naval operations that were rushed by wire. 
Heretufore history had not the absolute truth in detail to fall back upon. 
The fact should be brought to the front now and have the electric 
lights tiirnedou it, thatall the people may knowforthemselvea whatth« 
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labors of the President were. There is a resource that is new— witnesses 
that cannot lie — and they are in the aggregate thousands and tens of 
thousands of telegrams. The President was not only in the bottom 
secrets, and was the highest authority in tbem all, but here are bales of 
news that came by wire. We pass over the presidential supervision of 
the three departments immediately associated with the war business, 
where the preparations were made to back our purposes, the taking 
time, for instance, to get ready for war before declaring it — a point at 
which there was friction between the President and Congress. 

Take the war itself. One end of it was in Asia, and one in Europe, 
and the storra centers of it were in Cuba and Luzon. The famous 
dispatch to Dewey at Hong Kong was sent first across the Atlantic, then 
across Europe, and then across j\^ia, and opened the war with a thunder 
clap — a city shaken by the war of our guns, a Spanish fleet in flames, when 
Ihe war had been declared a week. There was a sense in which McKinley 
directed all the operations of the arniy and the navy and of the diplo- 
matic corps and the consular service. It was as easy to send a cable ten 
thousand or twenty thousand miles giving an order, as for the ranking 
officer in a fleet to signal a ship a mile or half a dozen miles away. In 
the Court of Honor bringing out the whole truth of the naval operations 
at Santiago we have the logs of the several ships, showing what the 
weather was, what the coal supply was, what the signals were, by whom 
the codes were understood, the distances at which firing was done, and 
weknow recently the recordsofthecorrespondencebetween the fleetsand 
armies and the War and Navy Departments — that is, with the President 
himself, who commands all. The chapters of the history of combats are 
well known. This country of ours, and all countries, know about the 
battles, but the knowledge of the talk over the wires between Washington 
City and Paris during the presence in the French Capital of the Com- 
missioners of the two countries, on examination, will soon disclose to the 
student capable of studiousness that very able men represented at Paris 
both nations. 

The President was as closely ou the watch, sitting in Washington, 
as he would have been if he had been where he could have been con- 
sulted in conversation. All our Commissioners represented the Presi- 
dent, but Judge Day did so particularly in a personal sense. Judge Day 
was an old friend and characterized by the President as a man with a 
"genius for common sense." Secretaries Davis, Frye and Gray were 
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importaDt repreaentatiye Senators, and Mr. Whitelaw IldA a scholarly 
editor with experience of official relations abroad to oar forci^ affairs. 
The call upon the Frcaident to go to the bottom of the archives was 
made Jan. C, 1809; the injunction of Becrecy removed Jan. 31, 1901. 
It was a year and thirty days after the papers were laid on the table of the 
Senate until the removal of the injunction of secrecy. ItwUl be remarked 
that this year included the entire year of the Presidential election. The 
call for the papers was undoubtedly welcomed by the President The pa- 
pers are all such as be would care to hare all the world know. The only 
hesitation that could hare been felt on the subject was the respect dneto 
the sensibilities of 8pain. The President, In his confidential instrac* 
tions to the Commissioners, took high ground, and we quote: 

**It is my wish that throughout the negotiations Intrusted to the 
Commission the purpose and spirit with which the United StatejB ac- 
cepted the unwelcome necessity of war should be kept conEttantly in 
view. We took up arms only in obedience to the dictates of humanity 
Mud in the fulfillment of high public and moral obligations. We had no 
"design of aggrandizement and no ambition of conquest. Through the 
long course of repeated representations which preceded and aimed to 
avert the struggle, and in the final arbitrament of force, this country 
was impelled solely by the purpose of relieving grievous wrongs and 
removing long-existing conditions which disturbed its tranquillity, 
which shocked the moral sense of mankind, and which could no longer 
be endured. 

"It is my earnest wish that the United States in making peace should 
follow the same high rule of conduct which guided it in facing war. 
It should be as scrupulous and magnanimous in the concluding settle* 
ment as it was just and humane in its original action. The luster and 
the moral strength attaching to a cause which can he confidently rested 
upon the considerate judgment of the world should not under any 
illusion of the hour he dimmed by ulterior designs which might tempt 
us into excessive demands or into an adventurous departure on untried 
paths. It is believed that the true glory and the enduring interesta of 
country will most surely be served if an unselfish duty conscientiously 
accepted and a signal triumph honorably achieved shall be crowned 
by such an example of moderation, restraint, and reason in victory as 
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best comports with the traditions and character of our enlightened 
Republic. 

"Our aim in the adjustment of peace should be directed to lasting 
results and to the achievement of the common good under the demands 
of civilization rather than to ambitious designs. The terms of the proto- 
col were framed upon this consideration. The abandonment -of the 
Western Hemisphere bj Spain was an imperative necessity. In present- 
ing that requirement we only falfllled a duty universally acknowledged. 
It involves no ungenerous reference to our recent foe, but simply a recog- 
nition of the plain teachings of history, to say that it was not compatible 
with the assurance of permanent peace on and near our own territory 
that the Spanish flag should remain on this side of the sea." 

The masterful tone of this paper cannot escape attention, nor can the 
lofty sentiment of it be mistaken. The paragraphs we have just quoted 
contain the keynote of the whole proceeding, and the President permitted 
no discordant variation. After passing the guiding principles the Presi- 
dent said, certainly with a distinction of moderation: "The United 
States can not accept less than the cession in full right and sovereignty of 
the island of Luzon. Numerous persons are now held as prisoners by 
the Spanish Government for political acts performed in Cuba, Porto 
Eico, or other Spanish islands in the West Indies, as well as in the 
Philippines. You are instructed to demand the release of these prisoners 
so far as their acts have connection with the matters involved in the 
settlement between the United States and Spain." 

The concluding paragraph of the instruction is: 

"It is desired that your negotiations shall l>e conducted with all 
possible expedition in order that the treaty of peace, if you should sui^- 
ceed in making one, may be submitted to the Senate early in the ensuing 
session. Should you at any time in the course of your negotiations 
desire further instructions, you will ask for tliem without delay. 

William McKinley." 

Tbe date of this document is September 16, 1898. The first telegram 
from Day of the Commission was dated Paris, September 28, 1898 : 

"Commission send greetings. AU well and preparing for meeting 
on Saturday. Spanish Commissioners are here. Minister of Foreign 
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Alfairu entortaiiiH tiur body, also Spanish Commissioners, oa Thursttaj 
morning at breakfast." 

Telegrams follow : 

Paris, September 28, 1898. 

ComniisHion presented to Minister of Foreign Affairs yesterday. Will 
commiinioate as to <SeneraI (Jreene after we have seen General Merritt, 
unless you wiak to Hond him at once. Day. 

Washington, Septemb^ 29) 1898. 
Present my (-ougratulations to the Commissioners upon thdr safe 
arrival in good health, and the auspicious beginning of their important 
work. William McKinley. 

Washington, September 28, 1898. 
The order will be issued. General Greene has just arrived and had 
long talk with him. He is tlioroughly well informed. If yon care to 
have him, will direct him to rtfp(>rt to you. William McKinley. 

MR. DAY TO THE PRESIDENT. 

ITELBtiRAM.] 

Paris, September 30, 1898. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs gave joint entertainment yesterday to 
the two C'oniniisMioni*; passed off very agreeably. Meet for business 
to-morrow. Coniiuisxioners will be presented to the President of 
France on Tuesday, ('an you send word of greeting to him to be deliv- 
ered at our presentation? Day. 

THE PRESIDENT TO MB. DAY. 

ITRLRORAM.] I 

Washington, September 30, 1898. 
Answering your telegram of to-day, I request you to deliver to 
President of the Ilepublic, ou the occasion of your presentation, the 
following message in my name: 
His Excellency Felix Faure, 

President of tlie French Republic, Paris: 
On this oicasion, when the Comniissioners of the United States and 
Spain are about to assemble in the capital of France to negotiate peace, 
and wbeo the representatives of this Government are receiving the 
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hoapitalitj- and good will of tbe Republic, I beg to tender to jou a most 
friendlj personal greeting and the assurances of my grateful apprecia- 
tion of jour kind courtesies to tlie American Commissioners. 

William McEinley, 
President of the United States. 

MR. DAY TO THE PRESIDENT. 

[TELEGRAM,] 

Paris, October 1, 1898. 
At our first meeting to-day the Spanish Commissioners by instruc- 
tion of their Government presented as preliminary to any discussion 
of a treaty a written communication basing on Article VI of the pro- 
tocol a demand that the American conimis.sion join them in declaring 
that the status quo in the Philippine Islands existing at tbe time of the 
signing of tbe protocol must be immediately restored by the contracting 
party that may haye altered it or have consented or failed to prevent 
its alteration to the prejudice of the other. Spanish communication 
represents that status quo has been altered and continues to be altered 
to prejudice of Spain fay Tagalo rebels, whom it describes as an auxil- 
iary force to the regular American troops, and demands that commis- 
sioners jointly declare that American authorities in Philippine Islands 
must at once proceed completely to restore status quo in territories they 
occupy and refrain from preventing restoratiou thereof by Spain in ter- 
ritory not occupied by United States. Spanish commissioners ask for 
an answer on Monday next. We propose to reply that these demands 
having been presented to the Government of the United States, were 
ansv/ered by notes of the Department of State to French Embassy of Sep- 
tember 5 and 16, and that any further demands as to military opera- 
tions in the Philippine Islands must be addressed to government at 
Washington, and consequently that we can not join in the proposed 
declarations. We await instructions. Day. 

MR. DAY TO MR. HAT. 

[TELEGRAM.] 

Tp Secretary of State: 

Our answer submitted to Spanish commissioners declining to join 
in declarations as to restoration status quo in Philippine Islands on 
grounds stated in our telegram October Ist well received by them. 
We then submitted articles of the treaty covering Cuba, Porto Rico and 
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other islands in West Indies and Onam, as provided in protoonl. Tbej 
asked until Friday to conaider tbem. Adjourned to Friday afterooon. 
Hear Meiritt to-morrow. 

UR. BAT TO MS. HAT. 

ITRLBOBAH.] 

No, 2.] Paris, October 4, 1898—12:61 p. m. 

The opinions of Admiral Dewey, in the possession of the Commis- 
sion, seem to favor reteotion of Luzon alone, but appear to have been 
given in answer to question as to which island in Philippine Islands 
the United States should retain. If this assumption is correct, will yon, 
if it is deemed advisable, ascertain by telegraph throngh prop^ chan* 
nel, and telegraph us whether Admiral has formed an opinion, and if so 
what (it) is ou the question whether it would be better for United States 
to retain Luzon, and perhaps one or two small adjacent i^nds, or the 
whole group. Day. 

THE PRBSIDBNT OF FRANCE TO THE PRBSroENT. 

[TELBGRAli.] 

Paris, October 4, 189& 
I have had great pleasure in receiving the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the SiMinish-American Peace Commission. During the audi- 
ence Mr. Day read me the telegram which yon had the kindness to send 
me. I am mtich touched at the sentiment which Your Excelleuey has 
had the goodness to express in respect to me, and I tliank you very 
much. I hope that the American Commissioners will have a pleasant 
memory of their stay in Paris, and I will do my best to make it agree- 
able. I sincerely trust that the peaceful work of the commission wili 
come to a happy conclusion. Felix Faure. 

It will not be overlooked that there must have been a considerable 
saving of telegraph tolls due to the fact of the brevity of the names of 
Mr. Day and Mr. Ilay. 

Mr. Hay, on October 5, 1898, stated that '*the President, on the 13th of 
August, requested Dewey's opinion on relative desirableness of the sev- 
eral islands." 

The Spanish Commissioners at Havana construed the protocol in a 
surprising way, and the President's cable was: 
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Wad^ Habana: 

Tour message of October 5, giving the differences between tlie Span- 
ish Commissioners and yourselv^, is received. Their claims are wholly 
inadmissible, and jours are in strict accordance with the protocol and 
the instmctions heretofore given, and must be adhered to. 

William MeKinley. 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, October 7, 1898. 
To Day; 

There are still 3,500 Spanish troops in Porto Kico. No transports 
have been provided to carry them to Spain. Longer delay can not be 
permitted. Can you hasten trausports? If troops can not be moved 
away on or before October 18, then on that day, possession should be 
given to the American Evacuation Commission and notice should be 
BO served. Whatever help the American Peace Commission can give in 
this direction should be given. The Cuban Commissioners are evidently 
intent upon delay, and they have been notified that the evacuatiou must 
be completed by the 1st of December. William MeKinley. 

MR. HAY TO MR. DAY. 
[TELEGRAU.I 

Department of State, 
Washington, October 13, 1898. 
The President sees no reason for departing from instructions already 
given, but many reasons for adhering strictly to terms of protocol con- 
cerning Cuba. We must carry out the spirit and letter of the resolution 
o. Congress. The Commission will use its own best judgment as to 
pressing to definite conclusions. 

Thursday, 3 afternoon. Hay. 

MR. HAT TO MR. DAY. 

[TELBQEAM.] 

Department of State, 
Washington, October 14, 1898. 
The Secretary of the Navy has just received the following telegram 
from Admiral Dewey, which is communicated for your information: 

It is important that the disposition of the Philippine Islands should 
be decided as soon as possible, and a strong government established. 
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Bpaai»li tnithurity him been lumpletely destrojed in Luzon, and general 
anardiy preraiitt without the limits of the city and bay of Manila. 
Strongly probnble tliat iKlands to the south will fall into same state 
Boou. I>i»tr{>Nsiii^ rt'portH Iinre been received of inhuman cruelty prac- 
ticed on ri'litiious and civil authorities in other parts of these islanda. 
The natives appear unabit' to govern. Dewey. 

Hay. 

UR. HAY TO HR. DAT. 

[TELKCUAU.] 

Department of State, 
Washington, October 23, 189a 
Yonr numbers thirteen and fourteen received. Your position as to 
Culwin debt and your proposed procedure in accordance with engage- 
ments of note of July 30th are full/ approved. Hay. ' 

MR. HAY TO MR. DAT. 

|TEI.EGnAlI.1 

Department of State^ 
Washington, October 24, 1898. 
The following telegram has been received by the President from 
riabana: 

October 23, 1898. 
Believe it not poK«ibIe under existing circumstances for Spain to 
complete military evacuation before January 1, Prom unofficial Infor- 
mation liave reason for believing tliat agreement with Spanish Com- 
mission may lie reached in fixing date. This nut to interfere with our 
taking jwissession at earlier date in event of completion of evacuatior* 
before that time. This statement made for your iufonnation and sath. 
iirection as y(»u may wish to give. Wade, Major General. ' 

To this the I'resident to-day made the following reply: 
Answering your message of October 23, you can fix January 1, 1899, 
for ST)ain to eomjilete tlie military evacuation, but it should be done by 
that time; this date not to interfere with our occupation of such places 
as may be evacuated at an earlier date or which may rer|uire to occupy 
for military reasons. Y(mi must continue to insist that no fixed artillery 
or military or naviU armament shall be removed or disposed of. 

William McKinley. 
Hay. 
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There were differences of opiuuin among the Commissioners of the 
TInlted States concerniriy tlie Philippine Islands, the President strongly 
inclined to take ManiUi and the Inland of Luzon. This would have been 
to let Europe in, as was soon understood, and it appeared that if there 
was to be anj rebellion it would be in Luzon, and that if other centers of 
commerce were found for European colonies the trade would be di- 
verted from Manila. Cushman K. Davis, Williixm P. Frye and White- 
law Reid aaid over their joint signatures: 

"There is hardly a single island in the group from which you can not 
shoot across to one or more of the others — scarcely another archipelago 
in the world in which the islands are crowded so closely together and 
so interdependent. Military and naval witnesses agree that it would 
be practically as easy to hold and defend the whole as a part — some say 
easier, all say safer. Agree, too, that ample and trustworthy military 
force could be raised among natives, needing only United States ofiBcers 
and a small nucleus of United States troops; also that islands could be 
relieved from oppressive Spanish taxation, and yet furnish sufficient 
revenue for the whole cost (of) administration and defense. Great dan- 
gers must result from division. Other islands, seeing benefits from our 
government of Luzon, are sure to revolt and to be aided and encouraged 
by natives of Luzon, thus repeating in more aggravated form our trou- 
bles with Spain about Cuba. 

"Visayas already in revolt. Division would thus insure lawlessness 
and turbulence within gunshot of our shores, with no prospect of relief, 
unless in Spanish sale of islands to unfrieudly commercial rivals, which 
would probably happen if we hold ttie most important, Luzon, and re- 
lease the others. Generally expected now that this would be attempted 
the moment we released them," 

Day would not agree that we "should peremptorily demand the 
whole Philippine group," and he added: "The insurgents could not be 
left to mere treaty stipulations or to their unaided resources, either to 
form a government or to battle against a foe which, (although) unequal 
to us, might, readily overcome them. On all hands it is agreed that the 
inhabitants of the islands are unfit for self-government. This is par- 
ticularly true of Mindanao and the Sulu group. Only experience can de- 
tennine the sneeess of colonial expansion upon which the United States 
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li entering. It may prove expenglTc In proi^rtloii to the Scdle upott ' 
which it is tried with ignoraDt and semi-barbarous people at the other 
side of the world. It ahould therefore be kept within boande.** 

Gray would "not agree that it was wise to take the Philippine 
Islands in whole or in part." Gray added it was absurd "to say that we 
will not negotiate but will appropriate the whole subject-matter of ne- 
gotiation." Ilay cabled Day October 26th that "the Information which 
has come to the PrcBident since your departure conrinces him" that 
"the cession must be of the whole archipelago or none — the latter 
wholly unstable anil the former therefore be required.'* 

Hay said further thiH coucluaion was reached by the President ''after 
most thorough conHiderntion of the whole subject,*' and he was "deeply 
sensible of the grave responsibilities it will impose." 

The crisis in the negotiations came in the night. This declaration 
by the President reached Paris — Day — "Thursday morning, 3.** Cable 
was wired, dated Paris, October 2Tth, sent the Preddent, as follows: 

"Special (No. 17 A) for the President.] 

"Our telegram No. 15 to Secretary of State Hay informs you of the 
question put by us to Spanish Commissioners on Monday. Last night 
Spanish Ambassador called upon Mr, Keid. Kepresented that Spanish 
Commissioners must break off treaty rather than answer it in such wise 
as to abandon their claims on Cuban debt unless they could get some 
concession elsewhere. Mr. Iteid assured ambassador that we could not 
assume this debt. The American people and Commission absolutely 
united upon it without exception and without distinction of party. Am- 
bassador then urged the question to be laid aside until it could be seen 
if some concessions elsewhere might not be found which wonid save 
Spanish Commission from utter repudiation at home; If not, rupture' 
was inevitable. Montero Rios could not return to Madrid now if known 
to have accepted entire Cuban indebtedness. 

"Mr. Held said Commissioners insisting on settlement of Cuban busi- 
ness DOW. Ambassador again said that if forced to direct answer on 
the question now must answer no and break off conference. Mr, 
Iteid earnestly urged them not to take that course, declaring thatltmust 
be far worse for Spain. Ambassador then begged him to search for 
some possible concession somewhere, and inquired about Philippine 
Islands^ Mr. Beid said at first the American people not very eag^ for 
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them; believed, hoireTer, had practically conquered them when con- 
qnered capital, aank fleet and captured arms, and had right to all of 
them. Preponderance of sentiment in favor of the taking all, but re- 
spectable and influential minority, which did not go to that length. 
It was possible, he said, but not probable, that out of these conditions 
the Spanish Commiasioners might be able to find something either in 
territory or debt which might seem to their people at home like a con- 
cession. 

"To-day Spanish Commissioners presented docoment now being 
translated, which we understand accepts articles proposed by as, sub- 
ject to agreement in final treaty, and invite proposals as to the Philip- 
pine Islands from us. After meeting Spanish Secretary said to me that 
they accepted our articles in the hope of liberal treatment in Philip- 
pine Islands; said no government in Spain could sign treaty giving up 
everything and live, and that such surrender without some relief would 
mean national bankruptcy. He made further appeal, to which I made 
no answer except to receive his communication. We shall now be in po- 
sition to take up Philippine Islands matter. We deem it proper that 
you should know exact situation before sending conventional instruc- 
tions on Philippine Islands. We are inclined now to believe tliat rup- 
ture to-day only averted because Spaniards grasped at hint thrown out 
in the conversation of Mr. Reid last night with Ambassador. Day," 

Reid's conversation saved the negotiation, and the fruit of the con- 
tinuance of the negotiation — instead of the war — was the payment of 
$20,000,000 for the Philippines, and the repudiation of the Cuban debt 
incurred by the Spaniards. Whether the "suggestion" that had so great 
a result was Mr. Keid's own proposal is not stated. He seems to have 
taken the responsibility. The reply of the President through Mr. Hay 
was delayed a day. Thus explained: 

"Washington, October 28, 1898. 
"Ilay to Day: 

"President in Philadelphia. Have sent him this day's dispatches, 
lie returns to-morrow morning. Instructions will be sent to-morrow." 

This was dated Thursday, 1 :30 afternoon. On that date Hay cabled 
Day: 

"We can not permit Spain to transfer any of the islands to another 
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power. Nor can wo iiiviti- anotlicr power or {towers to join the United 
Fitnt(>8 iu Kovoroi^nty over them. We must either liold them or tnni 
them bai-k to Kpuin. 

<'C'ouK<><|iu'nt1,v, t;rnvo ns are the respoaaibllitieB and nnforeseeii as 
arc the dilllnilties whk-h are before n», the President can Bee but one 
plain path of (1iit,v — the acrt-iitani-o of the archipelago. Oreater dlffl- 
culties and niori' Kcrious complicHtiuDS — adminlstratiTe and interna- 
tional — would follow an,v olhi-r conrRe. The Pretjiiilent has given to the 
views of the Ooninii):i»ioni>i-N the fullest consideration, and in reaching 
the roiH-liiHion above annouuceil in the light of information commiut- 
cated to tin- coinniission and to the President since yonr departure, he 
has been iniliienced b.v the sin^'le conRideration of dnty and hnmanlly. 
The I'resiilent Is not unmindful of the distressed financial condition of 
Spain, and whatever consideration the United States may show mnst 
come from its sense of ^^'necosity and benevolence, rathor than from 
any real or technical ob!it:ation.*' 

MR. DAY TO MR. HAT. 

'Paris, October 29, 1898. 
"Telegraphic inatruotions nn to Philippine Islands received. We will, 
nnless otherwise instructed, present on Monday an article to provide for 
cession of the wh<de {jroup, together with statement that we are pre- 
pared to insert in the treaty a stii)ulatiou for the assumption by the 
United States of any existing ind«'btedness of Spain incurred fornecM- 
sary works and iniproveinentH of a pacific character tn the Philippine 
Islands. Day." 

Senator Frye cabled Sir. Adee of the State Department "for the Pres- 
ident" that "it seems to me that the most undesirable happening would 
be our return without a treaty of peace. Yet that is probable in my 
opinion. 

"If the Spanish Commissioners should accede to our demands as at 
present outlined they could not return home, while onr country, !t may 
be, would not justify us iu tendering any more liberal terms. Spain 
made a determined fight to secure concessions as to the Cuban deb^ 
while we were persistent in our refusal to yield anything. Our articles 
were accepted, but provisionally, for if nq final agreement is reached 
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they, too, failed. It seemed to me that we might have agreed to use 
our good offices with any government hereafter established in Cuba to 
secure the assumption by it of any Indebtedness incurred in internal 
improvements there, and ourselves assume any like indebtedness in the 
territories finally ceded to us. The amount could not be large. Might 
we not go further and agree to pay to Spain from ten to twenty million 
dollars if thus a treaty could be secured? If no treaty, then war, a con- 
tinued disturbance of business, an expenditure of a million dollars a day 
and further loss of life. Would not our people prefer to pay Spain one- 
half of war expenditures rather than indulge in its costly luxury? 
Europe sympathizes with Spain in this regard exactly, 

"The correspondent of the London Times, in his yesterday's letter, 
criticised severely our attitude. The precedents for the last century 
are antagonistic to our position. Of course we will not pay debts in- 
curred in the suppression of colonial rebellions. I do not forget that we 
demand no money indemnity for cost of war to us. It may be because 
our enemy is bankrupt. I am sorry the Carolines were not taken by us, 
as they are infinitely more valuable than the Ladrones. If war is re- 
sumed I hope orders will be given Dewey to seize at once all of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, also the Carolines. 

"You may be sure I should not make these suggestions if I did not 
regard a treaty of peace of vital importance to our country and the 
danger of failure to secure it gravely imminent. 
"Sunday, midnight. Prye." 

MR. HAT TO MR. FRTE. 

[TBLBORAU.! 

"Department of State, 
"Washington, November 1, 1898. 
"Your message marked special received yesterday. The President 
directs me to say that no one would more deeply regret than himself 
a failure to make a treaty of peace, and is surprised to hear from you 
that that result is not improbable. He hopes and believes that your 
negotiations can be so conducted as to prevent so undesirable a happen- 
ing, ne desires the commissioners to be generous in all matters which 
do not require a disregard of principle or duty, and whatever the com- 
missioners may deem wise and best in the matter of the debts for inter- 
nal improvements and public works of a pacific character in the Phil- 
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ippioes will receive his favorable consideration. Nor does he desire the 
commission to disregard well-estabUshed precedents or make an; condi- 
tions which will not be worthy of oarselves and merit the approval of 
the best judgment of mankind. If it ahonld be the opinion of the com- 
missioners that there should be paid a reasonable sum of money to 
cover peace improvements, whicli are fairly chargeable to us under 
established precedents, he will give cheerful concurrence. The money 
payment, if any is deteruiintnl upon, should rest solely upon the consld> 
erations suggested in yf>ur message of Sunday night. He de^reB that 
you may read this to the commission with your message to him. 

Hay." 

HR. HAT TO UR. DAY. 

[TIEUSQB4U.] 

Department of State. 
(Undated; about November 1, 1898.) 
Surely Spain ran not expect us to turn the Philippines back and 
bear the cost of the war and ali claims of our citizens for damages to 
life and property in Cuba without any indemnity but Porto Kico. Does 
she propose to pay in money the cost of the war and the claims of our 
citizens and make full guarantees to the people of the islands and grant 
to us concessions of naval and telegraph stations in the archipelago 
and privilege to our commerce, the same as enjoyed by Spain, rather 
than surrender the archipelago? Hay. 

MR. DAY TO MH. ADEE. 

ITELBQItAU.] 

United States Peace Commission, 

Paris, November 3, 1898 — 10 a. m. 
(For the President. — Special.) 

After a careful examination of the authorities, the majority of the 
i?ommission. are clearly of opinion that our demand for the Philippine 
Islands can not be based on conquest. When the protocol was signed 
Manila was not captured, siege was in progress and capture made after 
the execution of the protocol. Captures made after agreement for arm- 
istice must be disregarded and status quo restored as far as practicable. 
We can require cession of I'liilippinc Islands only as indemnity for 
losses andexpensesof the war. Have in view, also, condition of islandi, 
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the broken power of Spain, anarchj in which our withdrawal- would 
leaTe the islands, etc. These are legitimate factors. Have written 
fully. 

Thursday, 11:30 morning. Day. 

MR. HAT TO MR. DAY. 

[TELEGBAU.I 

Department of State, 
Washington, November 3, 1898. 
The President has received your dispatch of this date and awaits 
yonr letter. Meantime, however, the question may be ultimately de- 
termined. He assumes you have not yielded the claim by right of con- 
qnest. In fact, the destruction of'the Spanish fleet on May 1 was the 
conquest of Manila, the capital of the Philippines, The President has 
confidence that the commission will be able to make a treaty on just and 
honorable grounds; a failure to do so would be greatly to he regretted. 

Hay. 

Davis cabled that the situation demanded an ultimatum. Frye fa- 
vored taking entire group and paying $10,000,000. Day thought Spain 
might be allowed to keep Mindanao and Sulu group. There was a great 
deal of cabling, and it came to this from Hay to Day November 13th: 

"You are instructed to insist upon the cession of the whole of Phil- 
ippines, and, if necessary, pay to Spain ten to twenty millions of dollars, 
and if you can get cession of a naval and telegraph station in the Caro- 
lines and the several concessions and privileges and guaranties, so far 
as applicable, enumerated in the views of Commissioners Frye and Reid, 
you can offer more. The President can not believe any division of the 
archipelago can bring us anything but embarrassment in the future. 
The trade and commercial side, as well as the indemnity for the cost of 
the war, are questions we might yield. They might be waived or com- 
promised, but the questions of duty and humanity appeal to the Presi- 
dent so strongly that he can find no appropriate answer but the one ho 
has here marked out. You have the largest liberty to lead up to these 
inslruclious, but unreasonable delay sl:iaii\rt be aToided. Hay." 

Again Hay to Day: 

"Washington, November 29, 1898. 
"The President wishes to know the opinion of the commission as to 
Inserting in treaty provwtona on the subject of citizenship of inhabit- 
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ants of PhillppIneB which wtll prerent extension of that right to 1 
goUana and others not actually eubjects of Spain; also whether jon con- 
aider it advisable to provide, if possibly for recognition of existence of 
Qucivilized native tribes in aame manner as in Alaska treaty, perhaps^ ^ 
leaving to Oongress to deal with atatns of inhabitants by legislative act. ' 

"Hay." 

The definite and final acceptance of conditions b^r Bpaoiards wan 
November 29th. Pecember 8th the agreement on arttdes of treaty waa 
made 

HB. BAT TO HR. DAT. 

tTKLBORAW.! 

*T>epartment of Stat% 
"Washington, December 8, 1888. 
"Tour No. 37 received. The President sends to all of yon his most 
cordial thanks and congratulationa. Fomit me to add my own. 

"John Hay." 



MB. DAT TO HR. HAT. 

tTBUURAM.] 



^Treaty signed at 8'.50 this evening. 



<Taris, December 10, 189& 
Day." 



V.., 



This inside view of a most Important matter presents the President 
to the pnblic as a most masterful Chief Dlagistrate, dominating and di- 
recting the negotiation with perfect calmness — ^no sign of friction or 
worry — throngh the cable-taking command, and above all persisting 
in consideration of the humanities, or, as Secretary of State Hay states 
the case, when the President's will was made clearly known and had to 
be accepted or rejected. Hay said there were things we might yidd, 
"but the quesUons of duty and humanity appeal to the t^esideai ao 
strongly that Tie can find no appropriate answer but the one h9 ha» 
here fnarhed outy The President's way was the only one. 

Perhaps the placid power of the President in overcoming objections 
to policies that he was persuaded to pursue has Its most convincing 
illustration in the persistence with which the way the Preiddent wanted . 
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soon proved to be according to the indgment of the commissioners. The 
last stand of the Spaniards was reported to Assistant Secretary Moore. 



MB. MOORB TO MR. HAT. 

(TRLROBAM.l 

No. 25.] Paris, November 18, 1898. 

Spanish commiasionars yesterday presented long paper in which 
they reply to our last memorandum. Discuss provisions of protocol re- 
lating to Philippine Isiands, and support by argument their recent 
proposals thereon. They declare that our memorandum abounds in 
grave errors of fact and strange doctrines of law, and deny that they 
have withdrawn their provisional acceptance of our articles on Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Guam; that acceptance, however, was conditional upon 
agreement on whole treaty and was given for compensation which 
might be obtained in other articles for sacrifice of Spain as to debts, 
but only subsequent development in negotiations is the demand for 
cession of the Philippine Islands. Spanish commissioners would there- 
fore have been justified in insisting on claims as to transmission of 
colonial obligations and debts, but have confined themselves to con- 
tradicting affirmations to which they could not assent. They quote 
royal decrees and the text of bonds to disprove that greatest part of 
the Cuban debt was contracted in the effort first to conquer Cuban 
insurgents and then to oppose the United States, as well as to show 
that colonial revenues were primary security for debt. 

They maintain legal right of Spain so to contract the debt and the 
legal validity of the debt so contracted, and cite our demands that 
Spain suppress rebellion and maintain order in Cuba as a proof of our 
recognition of her sovereignty in the premises and the legitimacy of 
its exercise for that purpose; but in concluding this part of the paper 
they say tlie duty of defending the bondholders does not belong to 
Spain; that it is sufficient for her to defend the legitimacy of her ac- 
tion, her perfect right to create the debt and the mortgage by which it 
was secured, and her strict right not to pay interest or principal except 
upon proof of insufficiency of mortgaged revenues. The responsibility 
of failing to apply revenues will rest on those who control them, and not 
upon Spain, who has not the means to compel the performance of the 
doty. Spain neither will nor can do anything to Impair the rights of 
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bondholders, who can without great effort demonstrate [the] justice of 
their cause. 

Spanish commissioners then disease Article III of the protocol and 
contend that it should be read in light of prior negotiations. Th^ quote 
telegram of August 1 to Canibon, saying that our demand seemed to lack 
precision; that 8pniiisli gDvernment supposed there was no questian 
in regard to Spain's pcrnmnent sovereignty over archipelago and that 
occopation of Mnnila, its harbors and bay, by the United States would 
last only during the time necessary for two countries to agree on admin- 
istrative reforms. Tlicy then refer to Cambon's interview with the 
President of August 3(1 and to dispatch of Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of AuguHt Tth, ami say that never till now has the United Statee 
consented to give concrete form to the idea involved in the phrase'^con- 
trol, disposition and government" of the Philippine Islands. If the 
United States meant that joint commission should determine the-soT* 
ereignty of the group by agreeing or disagreeing to its cession to the 
United States, why did it not say so? 

American conimisMioQera say that word "control" must be construed 
in the sense of authority or command, because that ia its broadest mean- 
ing in English, but fai! to notice tbat the protocol was also written 
and signed ia rrench, and that the French word "contr61e" means only 
investigation or inspection. The word "disposition," while it conveys 
the idea of alienation in private law, usually means in French distribu- 
tion according to a certain and determined order. The word "govern- 
ment" may mean the riglit of administering or exercising sovereignty, 
but may also signify manner of governing or form which may be given 
to government. The words therefore do not possess a clear and precise 
meaning, incapable of doubt or ambiguity, and yet it was the United 
States, not Spain, tlmt insisted upon retaining them and refused to ex- 
plain them. Vattel, Volume III, page 197, declares that doubts must be 
resolved against him wlio gives the law in the treaty, since it is his fault 
not to have expressed liimself with more clearness. The party who 
dictates conditions should not be allowed to convert vague or ambigu- 
ous terms into bonds to tie up tlie more feeble contracting party. 

In the American note of July 30th it was said that if the terms of- 
fered by the United States were accepted in their entirety commission- 
ers would be appointed to settle the details of treaty of peace, etc. 
Could unexpressed demand for cession of Immense territory, with a pop- 
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niation of 9,000,000 inhabitants, have been considered as a detail of the 
treatj? Spanish commissioners here review at some length interviews 
of Carabon with the President and compare versions thereof, and con- 
tend that by the note of Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs of Angust 
7th government reserved apriori its sovereignty over Philippine Islands 
and that Article III of the protocol can in law bind it only with this 
reservation, which was never withdrawn. They say that the only ob- 
jection made in our note of August 10th to Spanish note of August 7th 
was that the latter was not entirely explicit, owing to various transfor- 
mations which it had undergone. This, they maintain, could not have 
referred to paragraph on Philippine Islands, since it explicitly reserved 
apriori Spanish sovereignty over the islands. The Paris conference 
is therefore authorized to determine only their internal regime. 

Spanish commissioners tl t proceed to support their last proposals 
as to what should be done r. irding Philippine Islands in the treaty 
of peace. They disclaim intention to assert that General Merritt and 
Admiral Dewey had knowledge of protocol when they took Manila on 
August 13th, but refer to the Admiral's message to the governor of 
Manila of May Ist, threateninj; to destroy city if all vessels, torpedo 
boats and warships under the Spanish flag were not immediately sur- 
rendered, and say they presume this message will have no place in the 
chapter of history in which are recorded the services rendered to the 
cause of humanity of which there is so much ostentation in these days. 
They also refer to circumstances in connection with delay in taking 
Manila; that the number of insurgents about the city increased because 
of postponement of it, and complaius of statement in American memo- 
randum that the captain-general fled before the surrender. They main- 
tain that our occupation of Manila pending the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace was intended and agreed upon merely by way of a guaranty, 
and that protocol makes no connection between future occupation of the 
place and the payment of a war indemnity. 

They observe that the American commissioners do not in their 
memorandum argue that suspension of hostilities did not go into effect 
immediately, but that they eudciivor to iuvsiVidate the Spanish claim 
as dilatory. They state that this claim was made twenty-three days 
after capitulation and inquire what law or practice forfeits such a claim 
unless presented before the twenty-three days reckoned from the act giv- 
ing rise to It Even if the claim had not been then presented, the Span- 
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hh commiiHiiouerg might present It now, dnce they are empoweied to 
' ask for a faithful execution of the protocol. They quote from Wharton's 
Internationnl Law Digest that compacts between enemies Hboold be 
tipecially adhered to as of immediate interest and duty, not only to the 
parties, but to all mankind. They combat the argument that occopa- 
Uon of Manila under the protocol ts tiame as or equivalent to a mUitary 
occupation by conquest. 

They contend that (occupation?) by force of a territory which 8U^ 
renders through an act of war has a special name^ which is "capitula- 
tion;" and that to call by this name the occupation under the protocol 
in order to bring it within the terms of the Illegal capitulation of Ma- 
nila after the protocol was signed is an error never heretofore oDBcially 
or scientiflcally made. They contend that occupation as a guaranty con- 
veys no greater right than to maintain a i ilitary force in that territory 
till the performance of the principal obligation, and that the occupying 
party has therefore usually taken care even to stipulate for the taking 
of provisions for his forces. The occupation under the protocol can not 
be considered as a niililarv oin-j simc il \v;m not effected by force nor 38 
the result of a belligerent operation. Moreover, it was after August 
16th, when the American commanders heard of the protocol, that tbej 
began to take possession by military force of the machinerj of gorem- 
ment, of the public moneys, revenues and imposts. 

Spanish commissioners Bay they might here bring the papa to a 
close did they not desire to find some way in harmony with keati- 
ments of humanity and patriotism of both commissioners to remove 
obstacles to peace; this can be done only through the bona fides of twth 
parties; the commissioners are equally divided. The United States 
does not go further than to claim that under the protocol it has rl^t 
to ask for the sovereignty over Philippine Islands. It does not claim 
the right to order the cession to be made. Shall the n^otiatlons then 
be broken off and hostilities renewed? Can not the good faith of the 
parties suggest some means of averting these terrible coDBeqnencesf 
The commissioners might agree to leave the question of sovereignty 
over Philippine Islands for direct negotiations between the two gOTem- 
ments, and continue meanwhile the discussions of all other points to be 
embodied in the treaty. This method is, however, attended with the 
danger of the governments failing to agree. The Spanish commission' 
ers think it more sensible and more sure for tbe two commissions to 
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agree to propose to their governments an arbitrator or a tribunal of ar- 
bitration to determine the true sense in which Articles III and VI of the 
protocol Bhould be taken. 

If there is any controversy between nations which men of good will 
should endeavor to settle by justice and equity it is that of a differ- 
ence as to the interpretation of a treaty. Sovereigns may refuse to sub- 
mit to judgment of a third party that which affects their honor or even 
their amour propre, but in the modern and Christian world it is incon- 
ceivable they should prefer covering earth with corpses and deluging it 
with human blood to submitting their own opinions on a matter so ex- 
posed to fallibility as the sense which a party to a treaty may desire to 
give it. The United States, say the Spanish commissioners, have to their 
glory taken among civilized peoples the initiative in appealing to the 
humane, rational and Christian method of arbitration, rather than inflict 
bloody war. The Senate of Massachusetts in 1835 approved the proposal 
for creation of an international court to settle all differences between 
countries- In 1851 Committee on Foreign Relations recommended inser- 
tion of arbitration clause in treaties, and the Senate approved a report 
in 1853. 

In 1873 the Senate again, and in 1874 both Houses of Congress, reaf- 
firmed this humanitarian aspiration; and finally, in 1888, not satisfied 
with having marked out a line of conduct so laudable, both Houses of 
Congress adopted joint resolutions requesting the President to use his 
infiuence to induce governments maintaining diplomatic relations with 
the United States to snbmit questions that might arise between them 
in future to arbitration. The Spanish commissioners declare the hope 
that the case before the Paris conference will not lead the United 
States, by departing from such glorious precedents, to wish to settle 
the diEBculty by the last means which among national and free beings 
is sadly inevitable, although it may never be lawful, in the absence of 
other means more hamane and tending to preserve analterable peace 
among men. 

Our commissioners propose to reply to this and reafiBrm their pre- 
vious position, and to make, unless otherwise instructed, the proposal 
conveyed to you in my special of November 15th, and give the Spanish 
commissioners a week in which definitely and finally to accept it. 

Moore; 
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November 13th Secretary of State Hay cabled Mr. Daj: "A treaty of 
I>eace la of the highest importance to the United States if it can bo had 
vithont the sacrifice of plain dotj. The President would regret dvepl.v 
the reaamption of hoHtilities against a proatrate foe. We are clearl^- 
eotitled to indemnity for the cost of the war." The statement of the 
President's views continued that we mnst find indemnity "In the archi- 
pelagoes of the FbilippioeB and Carolines. Porto Rico waa not enough 

There was strong opposition to the President* s policy by the Amert* | 
can commissionera, as displayed in the extremely candid cable c 
nication following: 

UR. DAT TO KB. ADBB. 

tTKUHBUt-I 

Paris, November 4, 1808—2:30. '^ 
(For the President — Special.) 

Telegram of November 3d from the Secretary of State recdved. Wfl'l 
have not yielded the claim by a right of conqnest. Telegram to yon 
on that subject was on the afternoon of discussion with Spanish com- 
missioners. We shall not foreclose important matters without advis- 
ing you. We are doing all in onr power to secure treaty in accord- 
ance with your views. In the opinion of a majority of the Commiaaion 
we shall not promote this end by putting forward the claim that Manila 
was taben by conquest on May 1st. Subsequent military operations and 
capitulation, no less than mutual acceptance of protocol, preclude mak- 
ing demand upon that ground. Our opinion as to Ineffeetivenesa of 
capitulation after protocol has already been stated. Day. 



I think we can demand cession of entire archipelago on other and 
more valid grounds than a perfected territorial conquest of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, such as indemnity or as conditions of peace Imposed 
by our general military success and in view of our future security and 
general welfare, commercial and otherwise. I think the protocol admits 
all these grounds, and that the ground alone of perferted temtorial 
conquest of the Philippine Islands is too narrow and untenable under 
protocol. 

Friday, 3:30 aftomoon. Gnshman K. Davla, 
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MR. HAT TO MR. DAY. 

[TELEGItAll.l 



Department of State, 
Washington, November 5, 1898. 
Yours of November 4th, special, and that of Scuator Davis received. 
The President has no purpose to question the Commission's judgment 
as to the grounds upon which the cession of the archipelago is to be 
claimed. His only wish in that respect is to hold all the ground upon 
which we can fairly and justly make the claim. He recognizes fully 
the soundness of putting forward indemnity as the chief ground, but 
conquest is a consideration which onght not to be ignored. How our 
demand shall be presented, and the grounds upon which you will rest 
it, he confidently leaves with the conomissioners. His great concern is 
that a treaty shall be effected in terms which will not only satisfy the 
present generation, but, what is more important, be justified in the judg- 
ment of posterity. The argument which shall result in such a consum- 
mation he confides to the Commission. He appreciates the difficulties 
and embarrassments, and realizes the delicate work before you, but that 
the commissioners will be able to conclude a treaty of peace satisfactory 
to the country, justified by humanity and by precedent, is the belief 
of the President and your countrymen generally. Hay. 

MR. DAY TO MR. HAY. 

(TELEGRAM. 1 

No. 20.] Paris, November 5, 1898. 

Spanish commissioners, in paper presented yesterday, maintain that 
demand for whole Philippine Islands violates protocol, which by its 
terms contemplated only provisional occupation Manila and did not 
impair Spanish sovereignty over group. They cite circular French Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of August last announcing to French Ambas- 
sadors in Europe the signature of protocol and saying our demand 
for Philippine Islands was for provisional occupation of Manila by the 
American forces; also clause of capitulation Manila providing for re- 
turn of arms to Spanish forces on evacuation of city. They also invoke 
our argument that Spain is now precluded from bringing forward Cu- 
ban debt because she failed to mention it during negotiation of proto- 
col. They quote interviews between the President and Oambon to show 
that fomioi' did not intend to demand cession group, but agreed that 
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cortalu pliases of tlic question, characterizing thi« an language tiDDsnat 
in diplomacy unless la convey a deliburate tiltimutnm. V\'c then 
inquire again as to liual luteutlous of S])anii«ti louiuiissicmortt iiiKin 
tb!» Hubj<!ct. Viv call atteutiou to admitted ftict tliat considerable part 
of proceeds Cuban loans was expended in prosecuting war against 
United Htateft, and inquire if they uican to be understood as refuaing to 
permit any consideration uf this expenditure. 

We then take \ip question of capitulation of Manila, and maiotain 
that our powers as occupant under the protocol are the same in all 
respects as to government and administration as under capitulation. 
In closing, we refer to amitlier aspect of capture of Manila; noting 
that Spanish commissioners complaii. -^ it as occurring a few hoara 
after signature of protocol, we ask if just and impartial mind might 
not consider why not captured be fore— namely, through humane desire 
to save city and Spanish residents from dreaded vengeance of insop- 
gents, and suggeHt. that men to whom that humane delay was dne. 
General Merritt and Admiral Dewey, were entitled to better treatment 
than their insinuation of needless slaughter and conscious violation of 
protocol. 

Our answer covered fifty typewritten pages. Bpanish commissioii- 
ers asked till Saturday to study it, and reserved right to ask, iJf necee- 
sary, for more time. At this, the next meeting, we may need to outline 
definite and tlnal propositions on whole question of Philippine Islands, 
including possible cash payments. 

Wednesday evening, 9:30, Day. 

MR. DAY TO MR. HAY. 

[TELDGItAH.I 

Xa 22.] Paris, November 10, 1898. 

We have information Philippines debt as follows: Prior to inenr- 
rection, August, 1896, colony paid its way by local taxes and mod^ate 
tariff. After war began captain-general instructed to draw from pIOB- 
perous local banks, such as deposit bank, local savings bank, and Banco 
Ilispano-Filipino. He also obtained advances from friars. Expenses 
increasing, colonial minister empowered to draw on funds raised for 
expenses Cuban war, which he did to the extent of 7,660,403'Vm pesoB, 
or dollars. Expenses still increasing Government was authorized by 
livw of Cortes, tenth Jqne, 1897, published Madrid Gazette 39th Jq»ft 
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to grant general guaraatee of oatioa for operations of credit which 
woulJ be necessary for Philippine IslandB in consequence of disturb- 
ances there. Then royal decree 2Sth June, 1897, authorized colonial 
minister to issue four hundred thousand hypothecated bonds of Philip- 
pine Islands treasury, at six per cent, redeemable at par in forty years, 
with special guarantee of Philippine Island* revenues and general 
guarantee of Spanish nation. 

The issue consists of one series of two hundred fifty thousand 
bonds of five hundred pesetas each, and another of one hundred and 
fifty thousand bonds of one hundred pesos each; first series reserved 
for issue in Spain, two hundred thousand immediately placed, and fifty 
thousand kept back by minister for the colonies and placed later on, also 
in Spain; second series intended for Manila, part to reimburse advances 
and rest to be placed there. Tliis loan produced 3S,570,494"/,(,u" pesos 
net. Madrid Gazette, 20th October, 1898, shows that of this sum 
19,S91,S0O"V,„^ were used for war in Philippine Islands; 7,660,403'V„„ 
reimbursed to CubaD treasury, and 10,938,477Vioo advanced to same, 
leaving balance 13tb June, 1898, to credit of Philippine Islands treas- 
ury of 79,813'Vioo pesos. Nothing in Gazette or other official docament 
shows any part of this loan applied to purely local purposes or objects 
of utility. It is said that not 5 per cent of Philippine Islands bonds 
have been placed outside of Spain and colonies, and of fifteen million 
intended for Manila between ten and eleven million actually placed 
there and rest returned to Spain and placed easily, chiefly in Barcelona. 

You may expect very shortly a telegram embodying views of Ameri 
can commissioners on Philippine Islands question. Day. 

PEACE COMMISSIONERS TO ME. HAT. 

[TELEGRAM.] 

No. 23— Special.] Paris, Norember 11, 1898. 

Our commissioners desire definite instructions as to Philippine 
Islands as soon as practicable. The following statements embody indi- 
vidual expression of their views upon the subject. 

Moore. 

(1) Holding the view that the Philippine Islands proup is likely to 
prove a burden rather than a benefit to the United States, I would mini- 
mize our holdings there to the lowest point consistent with our obliga- 
tions. This view I ondertook to express in my telegram of October 35. 
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Our advantage is a naval and cHmniercial base in the East Mure 
tlian this we should not set'k. Our oblE^mtions seem to require us to 
take LozoQ and islauds so near as to be essential thereto. Assmuing 
that the President and Cabinet have determined to take whole groups 
then I believe we wlii be justified in paying lump sum, taj flfteen mil- 
lions, recognizing that we are dealing with a banknipt pecqtie; tkat 
Bpain loses her colonics, the revenues of which are charged witih. oiit> 
standing debts, and parts with a considerable portion of bae menae- 
producing domain. I would assume no part of the so-called Onbaa 
and Philippine Islands bonded debt. 

Rather than fail to secure treaty of peace I think demand fw idude 
group might be so modified as to let Spain beep Mimlftnao and Sola 
group without conditions, paying same snm as above indicated. Thew 
islands with money payment wonld be a substantial conceadtm. In 
that alternative we might secure one of the Caroline group aa DftTal 
station and at the same time safeguard our Interests and people thoeh 

Da,. 

(2) Favor taking the entire group and paying ten million dollars 
in gold, a fair estimate of debt properly chargeable to the Pliillppine 
Islands. If necessary to secure treaty, and I believe it is, I wonld take 
Luzon, Mindoro, Palawan, also Ponape of the Carolines, paying from 
five to ten millions of dollars. I would require: First, free interchange 
of products of the islands for consumption there, also that products of 
other islands in group intended for export from Manila be admitted 
free with distribution of goods imported into Manila to otiier islands 
without additional duties. Second, the right of entry Into snch ports 
of the Philippine Islands as are not ceded, upon terms of equal favor 
with Spanish ships and merchandise in relation to port and customs 
charges, while Bpain shall have similar rights as to her subjects and 
vessels in the ports of any territories in their Pacific Islands ceded to 
the United States. Third, charges against American vessels for entry 
into peninsular ports of Spain no higher than imposed on Spanish vessehi 
in American ports. Fourth, in all ports of these islands remaining 
under Spanish rule our citizens shall have all questions at issue tried 
before an American consul or other duly qualified American officer. 
Fifth, all persons held by Spain for political acts performed in Cuba, 
Porto Bico. Ponape, Guam, or the Philippine Islands to be immedl- 
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ately released. Sixth, absolute freedom of religion in the Philippiue 
Islands, Ladrones, and Caroline Islands. Seventh, United States shall 
haye the right to land cables on any of these islands and the tolls for 
messages on our trans-Pacific cables or interisland lines shall be regu- 
lated by the Government of the United States. Eighth, United States 
shall have the right to extend its submarine cables from Porto Rico, 
via the Canaries, to tlie coast of Africa or Spain and thence to any 
Spanish Mediterranean island. Apply so many of these articles aa may^ 
be necessary if the entire Philippine Islands group is talicn. 

Frye. 



(3) The undersigned begs to say that, while adhering to the views 
expressed in his telegram of the 26th October, he is of the opinion that 
it is immensely important to the country that we should not separate 
without the conclusion of a treaty of peace. A renewal of the state of 
active war, even if Spain's resistance be continued feeble or none at 
all, would compel us to scixc with thp strong liaTid all of her coloninl 
possessions. This is not a role that is desirable for the United States 
to assume. We have achieved all and more than we went to war to 
accomplish, and Spain has conceded it in a protocol. The same pro- 
tocol left the fate of the Philippine Islands to be determined by a 
treaty to be thereafter concluded between the two countries. The 
stipulation was not that it should be determined as the United States 
should dictate, but by a treaty between the parties. This necessarily 
leaves it open to a negotiation which must result in an agreement 
which implies a quasi freedom of consent by Spain as well as by the 
United States. If that consent can not be otrtained we are relegated 
to the state of active war which the armistice suspended, atid the 
sword will again be drawn and the conquest completed. Though 
Spain makes no physical resistance, she will state her case to the 
world as having consented to do all that she promised to do in the 
protocol, but that she could not subscribe to terms which she had no 
right to expect. 

It would, in the opinion of the undersigned, be most unfortunate 
if the United States should feel compelled to abandon the high position 
taken at Hie Iwgiiiiiing of llie war and, instead of crowning their tri- 
umphs by setting an example of moderation, restraint, and reason in 
victory, act the part of a ruthless conqueror. Believing that the result 




of a failure to obtain a treaty would be the forcible at 
whole Phtlippioe Islands gronp, an event greatly to be depreciited as 
Inconsistent with the traditions and civilization of the Unitt-d States, I 
would be willing to take the islands by the cessItHi of u treat,v of peace, 
and I would, to that end, maJce sach reasonable conui-trtiiunB as would 
comport with the magnanimity of a great nation dealing with a weak 
and prostrate foe. I mean that I would prefer the latttfr alternative 
to the former, not that I have changed my mind as to the policy of taking 
the Philippine Islands at all. George Gray. 

(4) Oup duty not to return to Spain any territory !n which we have 
broken down her rule has been enforced in eur instructions from the 
outset. I'''urthermorc, the right of a nation which haa iH'cn sncceasfol 
iu a war forced upon it to exact an indemnity aftenvnrds for the cost 
of the war is rcc-oguizoil. Adding pensions and other proper items to 
this cost as already tabulated, we have a total of between two hundred 
and (ifty and three hundred millions. Spain is without money or the 
means of prucuriug it, aud can therefore pay us In nothing but terri- 
tory. She has so far given us only Porto Rico. How far does that 
go towards repaying our outlay in cash, to say nothing of the derange- 
ment of busine-ss and loss of life? For a standard of valuation we may. 
perhaps refer to the five considerable purchases of territory we have 
made within a century and the others we have considered. 

We paid twelve million for Louisiana; five million for Florida; fif- 
teen million for territory acquired from Mexico under the treaty of Gna- 
daloupe, including New Mexico, Colorado (and) California; ten million 
for territory acquired in like manner by the Gadsden purchase; and seven 
million two hundred thousand for Alaska. We once offered seven mil- 
lion and a half for St. Thomas and St. Johns, and later could have had 
that whole group for five million. For Cuba we once talked of paying 
one hundred million, and at another time a hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion. Taking this last-as coming nearest to fixing a standard of valoe 
in the present case, we may reckon that Porto Eico, farther from na, 
1<!8S important to the protection of our coasts, and only one-twelfth 
size, though with nearly one-half as much population, could not by 
any possibility be regarded as indemnity for more than forty or fifty 
utillion of our just claim. Even if Cuba were added in Its present 
devastated and depopulated condition, the present valuation of the two 
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Would not repay the outlay forced upon us by tlie war; but we have 
all along refused to take Cuba. What else has Spain with which to 
repay us except the archipelago, which lies at our mercy with its cap- 
ital in our possession? Its area is just about two and a half times that 
of Cuba, but instead of being near our coasts it is halfway around the 
globe from us. Some of our people think it worthless to us, and prob- 
ably few that it could be valued so high as the remaining two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty million of our cash outlay; hut it is an a^set 
of some sort— whether to develop or to dispose of — and we ought now 
to retain the power to do either as the Government and the people on 
fuller knowledge may determine. 

Are at the end of six weeks of fruitless negotiation (one-half longer 
than it took France and Germany to agree upon their first treaty of 
peace after their last war); this suggests to me now the desirableness of 
our calling time on the Spanish commissioners, and giving notice that 
we must either make some progress or close the protocol. At the same 
time, in our own interest, we must shrink from renewing the war, even 
in name, over our prostrate foe, and must take into consideration the 
great desirableness of securing a definite and permanent treaty of peace. 
To do this I would be willing to make some concessions from our just 
dues if sure they 'could not be misinterpreted and used as a pretext for 
greater delays and further unreasonable demands. 

I would be willing, as one proposition, under such conditions and 
only as a certain means of sjieediiy securing a treaty, to leave Spain, 
Mindanao and the Sulu group in the southern pai-t of the Philippine 
Islands — that is to say, the Mohammedan part of the archipelago, 
being about one-third of it — and take instead all the Carolines and the 
Ladrones, wliile making stringent requirements as to the freedom of 
religion as well as forbidding Spanish restrictions on trade with the 
rest of the Philippine Islands. I would not compromise our position 
nn tlie Cuban debt by doing anything to recognize that of the Philip- 
pine Islands, it being apparent that it was used to prosecute the war 
against insurgents, partly in the Philippine Islands and partly in 
Cuba; but rather than lose a treaty and resume hostilities I would, 
as another proposition, be willing to take the Carolines in addition to 
all the Philippine Islands, and in return for the Carolines and for 
past pacific expenditures in them and in the Philippine Islands I would 
be willing to give a lump sum of from twelve to fifteen million dollars, 
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providing n1tintat<>l.v for ttiis sum out of the rerenocB of the JslandB; 
und, finally, ns a liiKt riiiK-cssion from this fieroud proposition, I wimld 
not sacrifice the tri'iity for (lie sake of retaining Miudanno and tUc 
Pulu group. 

Whitelaw Reid. 

(5) It is my opinion tlint the existing situation reqnlreB tliat the 
United Statex prtwnt \vi( hoiit much delay an nltimatnm insisting upon 
tlie HiKiiature t)f a tn-aty for the cession by Spain of the entire Philip- 
pine IshindH ardii[H>lu;>:<i, I'orto Itico, and Guam and the relinquish- 
ment of Hovereifjuly over ('iilia. I am also of tlio opinion that we 
Hliould pay no nioni'v to Spain on account of her debt or on any other 
account nliatsocvt-r, and that we Khoulil so declare in an ultimatum, if 
necessary. It now ai)[M'iir» tliut Spain has paid nothing for any pacific 
improvements in the IMiilippine Inlands. They have all been paid for 
by the proceeds of local taxation of the islands. I belieye that one of 
the purposes of Spain in protracting these negotiations is to entangle 
the United States with some of the European powers. The Bpanisfa 
commiHsioners have recH'ciii)ied their tirst position, that the United 
States sliall aHsume or he liuuiid for the so-called colonial debt, and it 
is plain that ro lonff as \wv commissioners thus contend the n^otia- 
tion stands just as it did as its beftinnin};. I do not 1)elieve we shall 
ever get a treaty except as a result of such an unyielding ultimatum. 

Friday raomin;;;, SDth. 

C. K. Davis. 

The treaty was very niiirli as the Tresident cared to have it. He made 
some conressi(»na, Imt »arried the substantial points. The powerfully 
drawn npinitms of 1 )avis and Day were allowed to float aside. This chap- 
ter of history should put an end to the impression, which has been with 
such assiduity cnl(ivate<l, that the President was easily managed. The 
fact is he managed the manaficrs, and the "Rosses" knew the limitations 
of these pasture lands. President McKinley was not a yielding disposi- 
tion, lie had that reputation very erroneously. The fact is that he was 
very tirm in his convictions, (hat his courtesy and consideration for others 
caused a niisunderstandin;;. lie always st(H)d out for the important 
iwdnts, Raining them by conceding thr)se of minor importance. If he 
yielded wliat seemed to be an important point, it was to gain 
important. lie had his way to a most remarkable degree, while 
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to be compliant. Hispolicy, liis persoual force, dominated Congress more 
tliivn any President 1 liave ever known, and without creating ill-feeling. 
Men were yielding to him, and giving him his way, when they thought 
they were overcoming the presidential will. No matter that he set his 
mindonhavinggohiswaj, ever failed to do so. He wautedreciprocityto 
be sure, bnt up to the time of his death he had not set his heart upon it; 
but his Buffalo speech showed that he was going to fight for it. It was 
in a sense unfortunate for him that there was a misapprehension as to his 
being pliable — it gave him the reputation of being easily influenced, hut 
that diplomatic pliability enabled him to secure hie way with less diffi- 
culty. He won, and those who did not irish him to do so djd not learn 
until later that he had. The general public has regarded Senator Hanna 
as all-influential, but Hanna often truly told his personal friends that he 
could not move McKiniey, and, in consequence, was tliought insincere 
when he had simply failed. The latter quietly and unobtrusively ruled, 
and ruled his cabinet e(inally with others. That which is thus proven 
in the history of war is demonstrated also in the story of peace. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CIIUISTIAN CnAHAOTER OF PRESIDENT McKINLBT, 

His DjlBS ReMgnUloii of "(iod'a W^r"— The DMth «t Kr. MeElibr u Iii^Hrif* 
TcstlraonT—The I'wtrr About the Tragcdj— Tke Kejiote tt lUth 1* life— Dr* 
Tftlma^ OD MeKinler'H Eellgloos Cfauadcr. 

"It i8 God's -way," were the dyiog words of William McKlnley, 
President of the I'uited ti^tiites, and there was a momeutoua depth in 
the siiu|)Ic wurdH. There was uo man on the face of the earth who had 
fairer uud t;ruuiler prosiKH'ts fur doing good than he. His speech of 
the day before deelan-d how Ihibj his mind was with the great future of 
hia country, liow lie had mapped out for himself an enormoua task of 
guod-will labor. lie had tmeceeded in so many things, he had con- 
fidence in the achioYements of the hereafter in America. In a moment 
had been reveuletl to liim the vision of sudden death. It came in a 
bloody mint of murder. I le told his faithful secretary to be careful how 
the truth would reach his wife, and he bore up bravely. He had been 
at school in war, and said to the surgeons when they had him on the 
table, and when he knew they were men of science, that he was in 
their hands. All at last was in vain, ami the dark way he was to go 
was "Ood's way." lie was a believer in Christianity, humbly, truly, 
devotedly. He was an observer of the golden rule. It is said of him 
that for thirty-live years he never tailed to find a service of religion 
on Sunday, and there are few men in the world of whom that can be 
said so unreservedly. 

There is this to say as to the result: The death of McKinley — won- 
derfully as the Master died — has given an impulse to Christian feeling, 
and lifted up broken liearts and comforted mourners by the sublime 
example extraordinary in the annals of the profession, expansion and 
elevation of the influence of the Christian faith. 

The tragic death of President McKinley has moved all sorts and con- 
ditions of the American people to express their emotions in verse. Dar- 
ing tJip past week the Inter Ocean mentions that it has received about 
one hundred poems upon various phases of the sad event. Not one of 
tliem, so far as a rather extensive acquaintance with current literatnie 
3P0 
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can judge, has come from a "profesBtonal" poet^-one to whom the 
writing of verse is the principal business of life. Such poets doubtleea 
realize from experience the difficulty of doing their best work "off- 
hand," and are waiting until their emotions are clarified by reflection 
that they may then, perchance, be able to sing of the nation's fallen 
leader some song that will give the singer lasting fame. 

Such an attitude betokens an ambition altogether worthy, but the 
average man knows not its impulses. He simply seeks to express his 
feelings, and if he possesses anything of the lyric on such occasions it 
dominates. He pauses not to think of niceties of form, but out of the 
abundance of his heart his mouth speaks and his pen writes. Two or 
three of the poems received are the productions of working newspaper 
men, who do not consider themaelvea poets in the highest sense, but 
whose training has given them facility of expression and whose emo 
tions move them at such times to poetic endeavor. But the great 
majority come from men and women — -whether of formal education or 
lacking its advantages — who would not ordinarily dream of trying to 
write poetry. They are men of business and of the professions and of 
the mechanic arts. They are women engrossed with the care of homes 
and children. The grief that moved a nation has lifted them for the 
nonce out of their everyday lives, and with hands often unaccustomed 
they have taken up the pen to try and tell what they feel. 

Many of these poems, however, while technically defective in some 
respects, contain fine and original ideas. They are diamonds in the 
rough, which need but a little more polish to bring out their latent 
beauties. Although the writers were not poets by profession, the great 
impulse of a nation's grief has made them such for the time. And to 
the reflective and patriotic mind those "artless strains of unpremedi- 
tated song" are more valuable than the products of the deliberate skill 
of the professional writer. They are songs right out of the people's 
hearts, and it is a great thing for any man to have inspired so general 
and genuine an outburst of sincere feeling. 

These songs we reproduce with the annotations that accompanied 
their original publication. 

Of nil the poems received the first that foAlows seems to strike most 
clearly the genera] note of emotion over the nation's loss. Critics of 
the kind that censured Rudyard Kipling's "Recessional" may also say 
that these lines contain nothing positively new. Yet as the "Reces- 
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BioDul" was Been tu buiu up on age and a natioD's place in the world, 
w) this HUiuB up the American people's present emotions of sorrow, hope 
and faitli: 




LUX E 



"Nearer to thee;" with dying tips he spoke 

The KAcred words uf Christian hope and cheer. 
Ah toward the Valley of the Shadow passed 
Win caliii, heroic soul that knew no fear. 

"Thy will be done;" the anxious watchers heard 

The faint, low whisper in the silent room; 

KuHh'N darkne-sH merging fast into the dawn, 

Eternal Day for Night of somber gloom. 

" It is (Jod's will;" as he had lived he died — 
Htatesmiii) and soldier, fearing not to bear 
Fate'H heavy eroHs; while swift from sea to sea 
Kolled the deep accents of a nation's prayer. 

"Dust unto dust;" in solemn state he lies 

Who b(»w('d to Death, yet won a deathless name, 
And wears in triumph on his marble brow 
The martyr's crown, the hero's wreath of fame. 
Chicago. George T. Pardy. 

The next shows, perhaps, a more delicate imagination and great 
deftness of exprewwion. It is the man of letters rather than the average 
man's poem, but it is beautiful in itself, and well worthy of remem- 
hrance. At least one line — "Mankind stands at salute" — displays a 
breadth of vision deserving the highest praise: 

MANKIND AT SALUTE. 

Where meets the touch of lips — 

Where closes clasp of hand — 
Where sail the stately ships— 

Where blooms each flowering land; 
Where' palm and pine trees shed 

Their balm of bou^h and leaf. 
A world bends low its head 

In brotherhood of grief. 
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Out of the distance, infinite, vast — 

Echo of myriad marching feet- — 
Riseth a prayer when all is past 

"Take him, O God; his life was sweet." 

Where sultry sun beat§ down- 
Where shining ice fields gleam- 
Where pathless forests frown- 
Where languid islands dream; 
Mankind stands at salute 

Wherever thought has birth; 
A universe is mute, 

A dirge goes round the earth. 

Out of the distance — mystical, tender — 

Whispered appeal to foi-ever endure — 
Biseth a prayer to the Great Defender, 

"Take him, O God; his life was pure." 

Where breathes a clown or king — 

Where prince and pauper stride — 
Where races sigh or sing — 

Where woe or pomp abide; 
Downcast and soft of tread, 

Churl, statesman, beggar, slave. 
Walk for a moment with the dead — 

A world weeps at a grave. 

And out of the distance, falling, falling — 

Murmured appeal for the martyred dust — 
Cometh the prayer of the nations calling: 
"Take him, O God; his life was just." 
Chicago. Harold Richard Vynne. 

Several writers expressed the general feeling that not so much 
William McKinley'the man as liberty herself and the majesty of law 
were assailed by the assassin, and that it was time for all law and free- 
dom loving men to stand up against the ypirit of desfniction that 
prompted so vile a deed. Different phases of this emotion are well 
expressed in the two following poems: 

PLEDGE WE OTTR PAITH! 

The waves of pain br^uk o'er the land. 
From Eutst and North auti f 
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Streams to the ocean and the gulf, and West 

The contioental flow 
Sweeps o'er the mountainB to the wondering sea — 
A mighty people writhes in agony. 

Arouae we from this useless grle^ 

ADiericans of might! 
Cast off the antique shackles of the law, 

And wreak a vengeance right ! 
Kay! Our majestic dead forgave, and we 
To honor him must be what he would hare us be! 

Yet it is hard, this bitter cross 

To suffer under heaven, 
.When we did hold our hearts and pray. 

And death's tlie answer given — ■ 
Though dead he speaks from his supernal day: 
" Ascend the path of pain, this is Ood's way!" 

"Thy will be done," he said, und we submit; 
We will be strong and brave; 
We thank Thee for our liei'oes all, 

Each in his bonored'grave. 
And here upon this consecrated sod 
Pledge we our faith anew to Fatherland and God! 
Chicago. F. P. Ramsay. 



THE HEART OP LIBERTY. 

Oh, great departed, nations — nay, a race — 

Beside thy sacred tomb, with face wet 

With tears, are mourning one who grandly died; 

Not deck'd in warrior spoils; not one who dragg'd 

A groaning train of conquered provinces 

Behind his chariot; but one who led 

The hemispheres in triumph at the wheels 

Of Peace. Not one who paid the price of death 

For high Ambition's bauble; one who bound 

The laurel to his brow with heart-strings. Nay— 

But one who died with hands outstretched to bid 

Us love and guard our liberties; and blessed 

Us with his latest breath of pain, then laid 

Him down to martyrdom and truest glory. 
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No enemieB thou hadst; but foemen, jes, 
Who joined the battle with a foeman's love 
Of great aotagouists. No garland on thy bier 
Ib laid with gentler high regard than blooms 
That grew in hostile gardens. Ne'er a sob 
Of comrade of the self-same standard pays 
A truer tribute than the tears that fall 
From the eyes that loved another banner more. 
Thy death doth pay the ransom of a cause 
That rallies all the world beneath its flag. 
The hand that snapped thy thread of life struck not 
At thee. It knew no malice save the hate 
Of Liberty; it sought her heart, not thine; 
Beside thy tomb we bow and consecrate 
A new devotion to the heritage 
Thy wounds have left us. From thy Calvary 
Of pain, whereon thou died from weal of all 
Mankind, we lift and lay thy body down 
To sleep. Already is thy better part 
Arisen, and thy sacrifice not vain. 
Thy life hath made the dead more dearly brave 
By teaching us a higher love for what 
They died for; and tliy world-wept death hath made 
The living freer than were e'er the dead. 
Kansas City, Mo Frank A. Marshall. 

The treachery and cruelty of the attack were commeuted upon by 
many writers. Of the poems of this class the following are perhaps the 
most striking specimens: 

"THEN BURST HIS MIGHTY HEART." 



With kindly eyes and outstretched hand he stood 
Among his people, giving friendly greetings. 

Then one came there whose bandaged band betokened 
Some bitter pain. McKinley forward leaned 
With instant sympathy. The treacherous hand 
The bandage shook away, and smote him down' 

Then from those kindly eyes there came a look 
Whereof men speak in whispers, vainly seeking 
For words to tell the grief it more than spoke. 
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Ah iiii(;bt,v Julius looked upon the friend 
Whose da};^i'i' took bis life, e'eu so McKinley, 
Whose I'verv tliou^lit was for h)8 couutr,vineu, 
(tiized with a breaking heart when forced to know 
That one of tb<'se, bia peojde, m beloved, 
Had Kent that murderous bullet to his breaat. 
Tliat kuo\vled;ie slew him — broke his loving heart — 
He closed Iiih e.vew and prayed, "Thy will be done," 
And sank to rest ; but they who saw tliat look, 
So i)iteous and forgivinj;, understand 
What Judas saw when he his Ixird betrayed. 
lieafFurd, \Vis. . Eltoie Funstoii. 

THE SHAME AND PITY OP IT. 

Our country mourns a heart that loved her well. 
And small the soul that light regards such loss, 
Whose shadow shall fall dark the years across. 
Had looks, Iialf-niaHtrd Dags, and tolling bell 
To the large worlil a ix'ople's sorrow tell. 
We with his record fitly may emboss 
The nation's shielil. Ah! treason none may gloss — 
The stroke by which our chief so honored fell. 
The ipity f»f it! lie so glad to give 
That hand-clasp as a sign of brotherhood, 
Trusting men's aims because his own were pure — 
The shame of it! that ilastar«l could re<'eive 
Such gentle courtesy and in vile mood 
Make of his own response Defitli's grisly lure. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. F. B. 

The sentiment that it is a time when men should turn in prayer to 
the Author of the Universe as children to a pitiful and merciful father 
is also general. Of this feeling the following poems give typical expres- 
sion. They disclose the emotion which made millions on Thursday bow 
their heads simultaneously in reverent silence and checked all over the 
land the wheels of traflic and industry: 

THE NATION'S PRAYER. 

When dark the cloud hangs o'er our land, 

O Father, hear us; 
Where grief hath laid its heavy hand, 

Our Ood, \>(i near us; 
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Teach Thou our hearts and lips to say, 
" Thy will be done," from day to day, 
Hear, as we buw iu deep distress, 
Hear Thon our prayer, Thy people bless. 

Sore stricken by the baud of hate, 

O Father, hear us; 
Thy love alone can compensate, 

Our God, be near us; 
Thou who hast led us through the years, 
Comfort our hearts and di'y our tears, 
Thy love and mercy we address. 
Hear Thou our prayer, thy people bless. 

Here on our countrj-'s altar slain, 

O Father, hear lis; 
Let not this sacrilice be vain, 

Our God, be near us; 
Kenew our faith, make strong our hands, 
Unite us all in firmer bands — 
For freedom, truth and riy:hteousness. 
near Thon our prayer, thy people bless. 
Hammond, Ind. Itobert P. Twif 

A PRAYER. 

Deep is our sorrow, deep our disgrace, 
Lord, from thy people hide not Thy face. 
Now, while affliction darkens our sun, 
Help us to say, Lord, "Thy will be done." 
Unto our cry, Lord, Thine ear incline; 
Help us to know that Wisdom is Thine; 
All Thou wouldst teach, Lord, aid us to learn; 
Forbid, ah, forbid, Thy rod we should spurn. 
Father, behold Thy children's deep woe; 
Unto our sins do Thon mercy show; 
Draw near our hearts in mir day of affliction; 
Grant to our souls Thy divine benediction. 
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Elkhart, Iml. 



Marv Frances Bigelow. 



The feelinpr that by too indulgent toleration of the infamons doc- 
trines whose disciple slew the good President the nation has fallen into 
_ disgrace and incurred a stain upon its honor which must he effaced, 
^prefiBod in the foregoing, hasstruck other writers even more forcibly: 
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WEEP FOR THE CRIICB. 

Weep Dot for your leader falleo, 

America's boiib to-day: 
Know ye not that our nation's hero 

Is safe with bis God for aye7 

Know ye not that his deeds of glory 
Will shine as the noonday sun. 

As our great republic ages 
Through its life but just begun? 

But with bitter tears of repentance^ 
In sackcloth and ashes mourn, 

For the wild beast ye have nourished, 
That has Freedom's heart strings torn. 

With shame-covered face, ye people, 
In your tears make a sacred vow, 

With God's help to cleanse our nation 
From the crime that stains it now. 




Then bright our dag and scutcheon 
Will shine through endless time. 

And Columbia rise from her sorrow 
To majesty sublime. 
Chicago, 111. 



M. G. H. 



The sense of personal loss which millions felt in William McKinley's 
death is well expressed in the following lines, whose author omitted to 
give either name or address: 



HIS PEOPLE'S CRY. 



We would that we might sing of Mm 

In proudest song; 
We would that we could speak the lauds 

That to him belong — 
The bravest and the tenderest soul 

That men can know — 
But only this our trembling voice — 

"We loved him so!" 
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^^^^ The nations pause in startled grief 

^^V At the awful word— 

^^^^ The nations that his wise, just voice 

^^^K Attentive heard — 

^^^^ But we his people but behold 

^^^B Our chief laid low — 

^^H^ We can but sob from Htricben hearts, 

W "We loved him so!" 


p 


The stalwart craftsman at his toil 

Turns pale and still ; 
The clamors falter in the mart. 

And hard eyes fill; 
The plowman cries across his fields . 

With words of woe, ' 
And children whisper tearfully, 

«We loved him so!" 


^ 


The starry flag, the flag he spread 

O'er new-born lands, ^ 
Droops low upon its staff to seek 

Those patient hands; 
Great God! Thou who alone our hearts ' 

Canst wholly know, 
To him give thy Eternal Peace — 

We loved him so! 




The belief that McKinley, the man, even more than McKinley, the 
statesman, deserves to be mourned, the lesson his life should teach, and 




the example his career has left to posterity are touched upon in the 
following poems: 


1' 


WE MOURN THE MAN. 




Nobility at last must reach the plain 
Where all life finds a level once again. 
Not fame, with all ita panoply of power. 
Can soothe the anguish of the final hour; 
One day a pauper to the potter's field. 
The next a King to destiny doth yield. 
No downy couch awaits the monarch's form, 
^ Per Mother Earth's embrace is just as warm 
^' For pauper as for Prince — or just as cold; 
B No diadem can keep away the mold. 
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Niibilit,Y (»F Hcml meauH more titan birtli. 
The truly nivat is be uf simple wortb, 
Who ever strives to do tbe Master'H will 
■\Vitb benefit for burt, with good for ill. 

We ninnrn tbe maD, forgetting liiB estate, 

Vav he was good — what matters it how great? 

The note this nation Toices in its grief 

Is not mere h<»nor paid a martyHd t-bief. 

It is tbe sign r»f sympathy and love 

Wrought in onr hearts by bim who reigns abore. 

Eternal Gcd, Preserver of mankind, 
I tear Tbon tliis nation's prayer. Though we be blind 
I{e<-aHRe of lears that rise, thou seest all 
Wbo suffer ben', Thou answerest those who call. 
With thy strong arm sustain that lonely one. 
That she, with us, may say, "Thy will be done." 
Chicago. Donald D. Donnan. 



FAREWELL. 

We mourn for the lov'd and tbe lost, but our mourning 
Is edgM as the storm-cloud is edg'd by the sun, 

As be Kinks to his rest thnmgb the glory adorning 
The couch of the day, when bis labor is done. 

We weep for the brave and the true, but our weeping 
Is not with the teal's that we sbed tin a grave, 

For v.t} know, and the houI knows heaven has in keeping, 
There can be no death for tbe true and tbe brave. 

We pray, not for him, but for those left behind him; 

For her who must mourn, for the love gone before; 
Rut the soul wliicli lie lov'd, when it follows, shall find him. 

As sure as love lives, to be parted no more. 

We pray for these, Lord, and ourselves and the nation; 

We pray we may keep what bis wisdom has won; 
That Thy pity may crown us with Thy consolation, 
And faith in believing Thy will is well done. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Charles flould Beede. 
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"WHO, BEING DEAD. TET SPBAKETH." 

Oh, best beloved — 

Father, yet ward of this youngs, lusty land, 
Why Bhould'st thou fall 
When gathered 'z-ound about thee strong and true 

Thy sons in loyal 'tendance proudly stand? 

Alas! the Judas comes and with a traitor's smile, 
He masks a murderer's heart with well-feigned guile. 
A shot is heard — it echoes o'er the main, 
And never shall thy voice be heard agaio. 
^ Yea, stilled for aye^-Columbia doth mourn 
The voice of one who did her states adorn — 
A loving husband, noble, loyal friend, 
Who kept his country's welfare to the end. 

Yet in the days to come, altho' asleep, 
Thy counsel wise shall atill our footsteps keep; 
And thus thy bright example ever more shall shine 
As beacon clear to link our lives with thine. 
Chicago. Henry G. 'Longhurst. 




A nation mourns thee with a grief sincere; 
To loyal hearts forever dear 

Thy name will bright remain; 
As Freedom's emblem waves o'er all 
■ May we with love and pride recall 
Those days our soldiers like a wall 

Guarded its folds from stain; 
When thou above the clouds of war 
Rose as a bright and radiant star. 

Shall Anarchy now rule our land, 
Blood-bought by eacli heroic band. 

That Peace might dwell secure? 
Nay, God forbid ! Our land shall be 
A haven of rest, where all are free 
To serve their Gnd, from sea to sea — 

Forever to endure. 
Till Time no more shall toll his bell — 
For Christ, our Lord, doth all things well! 
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llvat tliuii in i)ea€e, Columbia's son, 
(.iotl's will in all tilings e'er is done, 

Tliou^lh cU'i'p our grief may be; 
D\v<>l! thou with God forevermore, 
As down Time's dim and sounding shore 
We travel on, may we adore 

And servi- our Ood like thee; 
Urin;; lilies with full hands for him we lovt; 
Wlmwc soul uow rests in peace with God above. 
Chitanu, 111. David B. Metcalf. 




McKINLET BLBEPa 

Cut down in life, just as a mighty oak • 

Witliers and diee, after the lightning's stroke. 
A man of peace, lie trusted friend and foe; 
lie could forgive the one who laid him low. 
A king was hv, by choice, and not by birth; 
Friends he had made in every land on earth. 
Our nation mourns, hut sorrows not alone; 
Love's Iribules ctmie from many a distant throne. 
Urinn ilajis and tiowers and phico them round his bier; 
<)"er his <i4'ar face let's drop a silent tear. 
Fold his brave arms across his loving breast; 
He now lias found that sweet eternal rest. 
Chicago. Sallic Keep Beet. 

Keferences 1o the beloved and faithful wife so cruelly made a widow 
are fre(|uent in these poems from the people, and one writer has devoted 
some verses entirely to lier: 

DEAR STRICKEN ONE! 



Dear siriekeu one! A nation mourns with theo. 

ilearls till with grief, and eyes with tears o'erswell; 
The deptlis of loss, the emptiness of heart, 

Tlie loneliiu'ss wherein thou now must dwell, 
Are known to thee and (Jod. None else can know 
Have she who bears and he who gives the blow. 

Dear stricken one! The whole world mourns with thee! 

Thy lov'd is gone, his labors here are done; 
Repine not, patient soul, with him all's well; 
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Reward is his, exceeding great, well won. 
From present ills look to thy God and see 
"Thy glory which shall be reveal'd in thee." 

Chicago, III. Alice D. Wilson. 

The soldier comrades of the dead have also voiced their grief. As 
is quite natural, they tend to emphasize the unity of the nation, tiie 
concord of brethren once discordant and belligerent, which President 
McKinley's administration was destined to make so clear to all the 
1^ world. 

OUR COMRADE. 

Passing away, yes, passing away; 
Fewer our numbers day by day, 
Over the river with noiseless tread 
One by one go the soldier dead, 

And enter their tents of clay; 
Free from the cares of this earthly life, 
Free from the call of drum or fife, 
Free from the clamors of sin and strife, 

They wait for the judgment day. 



Passing away, yes, passing away; 
Dropping from broken ranks each day. 
Camping beneath the grassy mound. 
Sleeping till cornea the trumpet's sound, 

Kending the earth and skies; 
Resting unmov'd by the falling tear, 
Resting unvex'd by the venom'd sneer, 
Resting until a Voice tbey hear. 

Calling for them to rise. 

Passing away, yes, passing away; 
They who were gather'd in brave arra; 
Who proudly march'd o'er the fields of 
Hush'd by the blight of the reaper's bre 

Garnering sheaves that fell; 
Slowly they pass from mortal view, 
Slowly march to the grand review. 
Slowly gather where gray and blue 

Ever in peace shall dwell. 
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Passing away, yea, passing away; 
And tli(* world unites witli us to-day 
In deepest siirrow for him who fell 
By dee<t as foul as e'er dreamt in hell. 

Fell, with his life half spent; 
Teiuk-rly lay him down to rest, 
(Jently with hep whom he lov'd best 
Join oiir tears on the loyal breast 
Of cinr comrade and President. 
Plooiningtoi), HI. C. C. Hassler. 

ONE OOD! ONE FLAOr 

lie in dead! and hushed in its breathing 
The nation stands pulseless and dumb, 

While tlioso, who so lately were seething 
With war hate, now rev'rently come. 

A homafje of love do they tender 

To him tliei-e, so Kileitt and still, 
As {irand as when in Hurrender, 

They bowed to det^'rniinate will; 

A honuifie to s]ilemlid achievement, 
That to-day, throiifihout our broad land, 

In this hour of the Nation's bereavement. 
Gives f:iitli that it ever shall stand. 

A Nation — no longer divided; 

Js'o X<)Pth and iio South, but at call 
T\> are brethren, forever united, 

Wilh one Ood, and oneHajr, over all! 

CliioaRo. James K. Hewlett. 

>Ir. Charles M. Pepper, a newspaper correspondent who spent a 
great deal of time with .McKinley, and knew him so well as to call him 
by his good old name, Maji)r, says; 

"The keynr)te of his eliaraiter was faith. It was faith which sus- 
tained hjm after the assassin's bullet stmrk him down in Buffalo, and 
this serene faith in the wisdom of Providence was manifest throughout 
his public career. He had faith in American institutions, faith in the 
American people, and faith in himself. With such a character, hia 
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temperament could not be otherwise than sanguine, and all publii! 
measures were studied by bim in an optimistic mood. 

"I remember one evening in the library at Canton, when, quite un- 
consciously and unintentionally, he gave some of us a little talk on 
faith. It was at the hour when he was in the habit of seeing those who 
were privileged to call on him, and in whose judgment he could confide 
and taik freely. Some of the persons present had intimated their dis- 
belief in the efficacy of faith and trust. Without saying a word on the 
incident which had caused the discussion, and without giving any opin- 
ion, Major McKinley related a number of insta^nces which had come 
under his. personal attention, and which showed the comfort of faith 
and of prayer. It was all done so gently and without any intention of 
rebuke, but that little talk made clear his own supreme faith. 

"I remember one afternoon in Canton, when his library and parlors 
were crowded with men of national prominence. There were three or 
four United States Senators, half a dozen Representatives in Congress, 
two or three CJovernors, and several party leaders. 

"A poor woman, with her daughter, asked an interview. She had 
with her a number uf papers, and she told the secretary that it was a 
pension case. The President-elect saw her at once. He looked over 
the papers, explained very patiently how the case would have to be 
sent to the Pension Office in Washington, and what course it would 
have to follow there. He also promised her that it should receive 
prompt attention. Whetlier it would be allowed or not, of course he 
could not say, but he called a stenographer and dictated a letter which 
at least would insure for it an early hearing. All this took ten or fifteen 
minutes, but Major McKinley manifested no annoyance, and by his 
own patient forbearance he reV>uked t^ie rtift^iviguisbert TisitOTS who 
showtKi signs of impatience because their business was not given prefer- 
ence over that of the poor woman with the pension case. 

"President McKinley's home life is sn well known to the American 
people that it doi^s not need to be retold, but I think that nothing in 
all the world could have affoitled him such gratification at his first 
inauguration as the presence of the two persons he most loved of all 
human beings. These were his wife and his mother. During the period 
between election and inauguration at times in Canton there would bo 
some uncertainty about the health of one or the other, and those were 
the only periods when Major JlcKinley showed depression. 
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"After he became Preaident, I saw him occBBionaUj at the White 
House, and found him always with the same serene faith ADd the same 
world-wide charity. Human sutTering anywhere appealed to him. Th« 
Cuban reconcentrados, the famiue-striclten natives of India, or tlte 
starring wretches of China, all enlisted his sympathy, and I pleaaantly 
recall the keen interest be showed in the relief measures of Dr. Elopsch 
and the aid which he gave to those measures. 

"I last saw President McEinJey a few weeks ago in his home at 
Canton, spending an hour with him in the library, where, more than 
four years ago, so many interviews were held with him. He was full of 
life and vigor and hope. He talked to me chiefly of measures of public 
polit.-y, but throughout it all was the ringing note of faith which I have 
before remarked was the keynote of his character." 

The testimony of Mr. Pepper is of value — ^for he wrote of the tratta 
lie knew. 

Dr. Talmage contributes to the Christian Herald an article that all 
men should read. The theme is "Our Dead President." 

"The President is dead ! A wave of sorrow rolls over the land. It Is 
to me a personal bereavement. From the time that William McKinley, 
as president of the Young Men's Christian Association at Canton, O., 
introduced me to an audience until the present, nothing of importance 
occurred in hi.s life or mine, but we exchanged telegrams. We have 
been very good friends. But he is gone. God pity his wife! God 
pity us! 

"President McKinley was all his life the enemy of sin, the enemy of 
sectionalism, the enemy of everything amaU-hearted, impure and debas- 
ing, and he made many a crushing blow against these moral and polit- 
ical Philistines, but in his death he made mightier conquest. His one 
week of dying has made more illustrious record than the fifty-seven 
years living. 'So the dead which he slew at his death were more than 
they which he slew in his life.' 

"Our President's death, more than his life, or any life, eulogizes the 
Cliristiiin religion. We all talk about the hope of the Christian, and 
the eoura^ie of the Christian and the patience of the Christian. 
Put all the sermons on these subjects for the last ten years 
together, and they would not make such an impression as the 
magnificeDt demeanor of this dying chief magistrate. Going into 
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unconsciousness under the power of anesthetics, he is hearing 
whispers of 'Thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory.' He 
utters words pitying his assassin. In his last moments he chanted 
'Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee.' He was no more afraid to 
die than yon are to go home this morning. Without one word of com- 
plaint he endures the physical anguish. All he ever did in confirmation 
of religion in days of health was nothing compared to what he did for 
it in this last crisis. 

"Many years ago he rose in a religious meeting and asked for 
prayers. Soon after he knelt at the church altar. William McKinley 
•lad no new religion to experiment with in his last hours. It was the 
same Gospel into the faith of which he was baptized in early manhood. 
That religion has stood the test through all the buffetings and perse- 
cutions, through the hard work of life, and did not forsake him in the 
tremendous close. 

"There h^ve been thonsantls nf death-beds as calm and beautiful as 
this, but they were not so conspicuous. This electrifies Christendom. 
This encourages all the pain-struck in hospitals and scattered all up 
and down the world, to suffer patiently. The consumptive, the can- 
cered, the palsied, the fevered, and the dying of all nations lift their 
heads from their hot pillows, and bless tliis heroic, this triumphant, this 
illustrious sufferer. The religion that upheld him under the surgeon's 
knife; and amid the appalling days and nights of suffering, is a good 
religion to have. Show us in all the ages among the enemies of Chris- 
tianity a death-bed that will compare with this radiant sunset! 

"These last scenes must impress the world, as no preachment ever 
did, that when our time comes to go, the most energetic and skillful 
physicians cannot hinder the event. Was there ever so much done to 
save a man's life as the life of President McKinley. But the doctors 
could not keep him. A loving and brave wife could not keep him. The 
anxieties of a nation could not keep him. His great spirit pushes them 
all back from the gates of life, and soars away into the infinities. 

"This tragedy, as nothing elge, demonstrates what a liideons tiling 
Is Nihilism or Anarchy. That assassin shouted; 'I am an Anarctiist,'' 

, Anarchism owns nothing but a knife for universal cut-throatery, a.Tid. 
a nitroglycerine bomb for universal explosion. He believes in no GtoA, 
no government, no heaven and no hell except what he can malto ot\ 

^ earth! He slew the Czar of Russia, keeps the Emperor of Gt^rm^n^ 
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a-tremble, destroyed the King of Italy, shot at Edward the Prince, now 
Edward the King, and would put to death every king and pi-esident on 
earth; and if he had the power, wonld climb np nntil be could drive the 
God of Heaven from his throne and take it himKclf, the universal 
butcher. In FraDce it \% called Communism. In Itussia it is called 
Nihilism. It means complete and eternal smash-up, and it woutd drive 
adaggerthroughyourlieart, andputatorch toyourdwolliug, and torn -. 
over the whole land to theft, lust, rapine and murder. 

"Where does this monster live? In all the cities of this land. It 
proposes to tear to pieces the ballot-box, the legislative hall, the Con- 
greKSional assembly. It would take this land and divide It up, or rather 
divide it down. It would give as much to the idler as to the wwkar, ■ 
to the bad as to the good. 

"Anarchism! This panther bavingprowledacro8Botherlanda,hsSBet 
its paw on our soil. It was Anarchism that burned the railroad property 
at Pittsburg during the great riots; it was Anarchism that slew black 
people in our NortIif>rn cities during the Civil War; it is Anarchism that 
glares out of the windows of the drunkerieu upon sober people as they 
go by. Ah! its power has never yet been tested. I pray God its power 
may never be fully tested. It would, if it haid the power, leave every 
church, chapel, cathedral, schoolhouse and college in ashes. It Is the 
worst enemy of the laboring classes in our country. In this laud riot 
and bloodnhed never gained any wages for the people, or gathefed np 
any prosperity. lu this land the best weapon is not the club, not the 
shillalab, not firearms, but the ballot. 

"But Anarchism is doomed. Ilussia, and Germany, and Italy, and 
France, and England will join hands with the United States in memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, and James A. Garfield, and William McKinley to 
put down this villainy of the centuries." 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, under date of September 18, 
speaks as follows of the late President McKinley: 

" 'When Joseph Addison lay on his deathbed, in his last hours of 
consciousness, he sent for his stepson, the dissolute young earl of War- 
wick, whom he told to see how a Christian could die. History presents 
no Christian deathbed scene more instructive and memorable than that 
of President McKinley.' 

"This is the tribute paid the martyred President, not by a devoted 
follower, but by a political opponent — -the Chicago Daily Chronicle, It 
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xpressed in words the unspoken sentiments of millions of hearts as 
they read the accounts of the last words of the dying President. The 
deathbed scene may properly be described as beginning the moment the' 
assassin fired the fatal shot, for the autopsy showed that the hullet had 
poisoned the flesh through which it passed and death from gangrene 
was inevitable. From the moment ilr. McKinley realized that he had 
been shot until he lost consciousness every word and act was a mani- 
festation of a Christlike spirit. Ilis first words after the fatal bullet 
pierced bis body were those of tender thoughtfulnesa for his invalid 
wife; the next of consideration for the man who had shot him— 'Let no 
one hurt him.' Ilis last words were those of Christian faith and resigna- 
tion to the divine will: 'Good-bye, all; good-bye. It is God's way. His 
wilt be done, not ours.' Such a death was in harmony with his life, 
which, without ostentation, had always been characterized by reverent 
and simple faith in God. This was most raanifesi to those who knew 
him in the intimacies of his home-life; but it also displayed itself in the 
tone of his public utterances. His state papers and speeches will rank 
with the noble utterances of Lincoln, and they reveal the secret of the 
affection in which both are held by the common people. 

"How tenderly Mr. McKinley was loved is illustrated by a scene 
which took place early Saturday morning in front of the office of one 
of the Chicago daily papers. A great crowd had gathered to read the 
bulletins which announc^ the condition of the President. When a bul- 
letin was read that indicated that the end was near, such expressions 
were heard as these: 'It can't be true!' 'I can't believe it!' When more 
favorable news arrived there was seldom more than a murmur of relief 
and a cry of 'Thank God!' Though the crowd shifted some, it was 
evident that many were determined to hold their places and wait for 
the end. Among these patient watchers was one aged couple, both 
with white hair, who were accompanied by a young man, evidently 
their son. The young man kept urging them to 'come home,' but the 
old man would answer: 'Go home, if you want to, George; mother and 
I want to wait and see hnw the President gets along.' 'Mother' clung 
to the old man's arm and evidently thought as he did. For two hours 
the old couple clung to their phuew, and when the bulletins ceased and 
darkness closed down un -"''e great crowd they were still there. 

"It was long past midnight Saturday morning when the fateful 
words, 'the President is dead,' on the newspaper bulletins, were read 
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by groups of persona still watching and waiting in the MtnH-ttt. At 
■ first the nowB t-reatetl a profound silence; then a voice rose clear and 
unfaltering and the familiar words and music of 'Nearer, my God, to 
tht'e' (the hymn which the bulletins stated the President had repeated 
just before he became unconscious) echoed through the almost deserted 
streets. The hymn swelled to a chorus, beads were bared, faces were 
upturned, the sharp feeling of grief was softened. 

" 'There let the way appear 
S^teps unto heaven; 
All that thou sendestme 
In mercy given — * ^ 

'*II<>r(> mpokc tlie fiiitli and the resignation of the President, while the 
ho]>i.> and confidcQcc of the aiogers, their dominant purpose was voiced 
in the words: 

" 'Out (if my Btony griefs 
Itetlit'l I'll raise.' 

"As the last notes died away the prophetic impulses focused by the 
inuHic, the ciintidenix' in the strength of our institutions found eKpres- 
siou in a cheer fur the new President. There was a quick reaction, and 
the angry feelings of the crowd found expression in the cry, 'Down with 
anarchy!' It was a crisis in history like that when Garfield, on the 
uij;ht after the assassination of Lincoln, calmed the mob with his mem- 
orable declaration: 'God reigns and the Government at Washington 
still lives!' A young man, a college student, named Harold Iloag, was 
e<]ual to the demand of the moment. In a voice heard by all he said: 
'Let us pray.' E%'epy head was reverently bowed, and as he talked to 
the Divine liuler of men and nations the angry passnns of the crowd 
were stilled and the pefjple quietly dispersed. 

"The President's death had called forth tributes never before be- 
stowed upon a ruler. In England the daily papers were printed in 
moHrnini»'as an expression of grief as for the loss of their own sovereign, 
and the s-iock and commercial exchanges closed. King Edward has 
commanrlcd that the court go into mourning for one week, .nnd wherever 
a public me<'ting of any kind has been held, or wherever a public man 
has had occasio.i to speak, expressions of sympathy have been heard. 
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In every place of public worship last Sunday, from St. Paul Cathedral 
and Canterbury Cathedral down, the preachers made special reference 
to the terrible event, invoking God's blessing upon the United States 
and the American people, Crathie Church at Balmoral, whose bells 
had never before been used except on occasions of national interest, 
broke the custom and announced the event to the neighborhood. In 
accordance with a special army order to the guards at St. James' palace 
and at all other points where guard was mounted throughout the 
United Kingdom, honors were rendered to the memory of President 
3IcKinlej such as are usually accorded only on the death of royal per- 
sonages. The troops wore crape and the bands played dirges. No such 
extended tributes of sympathy and respect ever marked the death of 
any person but a British sovereign. They certainly would not have 
been called out by the death of any continental ruler. 

"The traits of character which won the heart of the world were sup- 
plemented by others which commanded their respect. Mr. MoKinley 
was gentle and kind, but he was also firm and courageous. He spoke 
harshly to none, nor of anyone, but he could not be swen'ed from the 
path of duty as he saw it. Time has vindicated the wii^dom of his course 
in respect to many decisions for which he was severely condemned by 
opponents. Success, however, was due in some of these, perhaps, as 
much to the spirit in which his policy was carried out as to the inherent 
wisdom of that policy. In all his words and acts, public and private, 
he seemed to bear in mind the thought: ' 'Tis not so much what we say 
as the manner in which we say it. 'Tis not so much the language we 
use as the tones in which we convey it.' This is sneered at sometimes 
as 'copy-book philosophy,' but its practical application in life made 
William McKinley beloved and great. 

"Mr. McKinley's devotion to his invalid wife was ideal. Well may 
she exclaim out of a broken heart: 'How can I spare him!' For her 
he had a more ardent affection even than for his country, if that were 
possible. The President realized that he was about to die and asked 
for Mrs. McKinley. She came and knelt down by his bed and his eyes 
rested lovingly ui)on her. All the love of thirty years cf maiTied life 
shone in his face as he feebly put out his hands and covered her own 
with his. He knew that ho was dying, she only half comprehended it. 
But even in such a trial she kept herself up bravely. She lifted her 
tear-stained face to Dr. Rixey's and exclaimed: 'I know that joo will 
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save biin. I cannot let bini go. The country cannot b])iii-i> him.' nu»- 
band and wife were together for the last time on earth. Those near 
the bedetide drew baek. Mr. McKlnley had said long ago: -We arc mar- 
ried lovers.' She bi-nt uver him and his lips moved: '(lod's will, not 
ours, be done.' lie hud said farewell to sweetheart, wife and life. Then 
unconsciousness returned to him. May Qod bless and comfort the 
bereaved wife! 

"DrendfiU as was the fate of President JleKinley, the circumstances 
of his death wilt write iudcHbly upon the heart and mind of the people 
of this nation tlioi^e traits of character which made him good and great. 
His physical presence is pone, but the influence of his life will abide. 

"The tribute of the nation paid at the hour of the funeral services 
in Canton was not only uniijue, but it will be memorable in history. It 
was a silent tribute, but it will ring through the ages. For five minutes 
the life uf the people stopped. Business ceased; trains stopped whe^ 
tliey were; not a telejiraph message was sent over the wires; soldiers and 
policemen halteil, no matter whore they were, uncovered their heads 
mid placed their caps or helmets over their hearts; processions halted 
and Ktood so still llial Ihe men could almost hear each other's heart- 
beats. At tiie close of the five minutes bands began to play softly, 
'Nearer, My (lod, To Thee,' and voices joined them in siugiug the hymn. 
All the power of the (lovernment could not have compelled such an elo- 
quent tribute. 

"Was this tribute paid to the assassinated President? It was to the 
true Christian, who, as I'resident, had manifested so Christlike a spirit. 
The death and funeral of McKinley will not only be historic; they will 
mark the beginning of a religious epoch in American history. Never 
before have men's thoughts been turne<l toward Ood aa during the past 
three weeks. Wliile millions of men stood silent for five minutes in 
mnte tribute to the dead President and thought of his character and life 
as well as of his death, many of them also lifted up their hearts in prayer 
that they, too, might be such a ('hristian as was he, and as they sang, 
as they had never before sung th** hymn, 'Nearer, My God, To Thee,' they 
felt a longing desire that they, toj, might be drawn nearer to God. Use- 
ful was the life of Mr. McKinley. Illessed was his death," 

The I^pworth Herald of Sepfeinber 2-lth contains the following In 
regard to Mie noble life and character of Mr. McKinley: 
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"Our President is dead. The nation is shrouded in sorrow. The 
people of the world are shocked, and pour out their sympathy and con- 
dolences. 

"The sorrow of our people is poignant. Mr. JIcKinley was a man 
of the people. His deraooratie spirit and unassuming manners had 
greatly endeared him to all classes. The honors of bis high office af- 
fected him not an atom. lie was the same simple-minded, kindly gen- 
tleman as when, years ago, he was a struggling young lawyer at Can- 
ton. Nothing in the President's life has done more to endear him to 
the American people than his ardent devotion to his invalid wife and 
the i-are charm of his domestic life. Even the editors who have attacked 
with vituperative bitterness every public act of the President since he 
assumed office have been compelled to praise the symmetry and strength 
of his private life. It is interesting to note how warmly the men who 
have for six years taken ghoulish glee in assassinating Mr. McKinley's 
good name are now joining with his friends in tributes to his splendid 
abilities, bis statesmanship and his personal woi-th. 

"The particulars of the assassination, the painful sickness, the alter- 
nating waves of hope and despair which swept over the nation, the 
final scenes in the sick-room and the imposing funeral ceremonies, the 
daily press have fully reported. All the details have profoundly 
impressed our people. For the time all sectional and political feel- 
ings have disappeared, and Americans have stood at the open grave 
of their President, controlled by but one feeling — that of sincerest 
sorrow. 

"The Methodist Episcopal Church has special reason for sorrow. 
Mr. MrKinley was our most distinguished layman. He was a sincere 
follower of Jesns Christ. His faith was childlike in its simplicity, and 
yet as firm as Gibraltar. Those who had the privilege of living close 
to his heart, and who knew of bis spiritual life, tell of its depth and 
serenity. Our martyred President was never ashamed of his church 
affiliations, and was ever loyal to the church which had been instru- 
mental in leading him to the Savior." 

The Interior of September 19th contains the following comfortins 
words: 

"More bitter even than if the President's spirit had fled instantVy 
when be was attacked ia the grief of the nation now that after days ot 
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hope we yet have lost him. To fall from heights of joy for his recovery 
in a day's descent to depths of sorrow for his death add^ a keeucr au- 
guivh to our woe. It seemed so clear to faith that the sup]>licatioD8 of a 
prayer-uuited people were being answered. Petitions vh^tp already 
merging into praise. We called the danger past Then came the appall- 
ing change; the Uutteriog moment when hope fought with fear; the con- 
sciousnesB at length that men's skil] was baffled; the article of death; 
the break of hearts. 

"But faith must not stagger. Our God could have saved that life 
for which we prayed. The event shows his good will not inoperatlTe, 
but exercised other thau ns we asked. The surgeons guess at the physi- 
ral causes of the Presideut's collapse. In the Infinite Mind there lies 
hidden a truer reason than the surgeons can discern. We dare not ask 
it of Him; we can only cover our faces and trust. We may only know 
that somewhere in the eternal expanse of His purposes there ezistB a 
good to be attained for which even this life given is not too great a price. 

"I'crhaps through the flame of affliction Ood would lead the nation 
from its jaunty pride of prosperity to soberness aud introspection. Per- 
chance He would turn ourambitionsfmm gain and gloi^ to uprightness. 
Doubtless lie would summon us to a vehement clearing of ourselves 
from our national sins — from our disrespect of law, from our toler- 
ance of corruption, from our indulgence of oppression, and from onr 
connivance at iniquity. His eyes may see in the mirror of the future 
this miglitiest of peoples purified, ennobled, strengthened and exalted 
by sorrow. We see not; only in the darkness, as we hear His solemn 
voice calling, let us gin! ourselves to follow. And Ood grant us to miss 
naught of the good which (rosts us so dear. 

"Yet amidst all our gi-ief our consolation aboundeth in Christ. That 
scene of translation shone with light from above. By testimony of the 
('hristlike words ho spoke praying forgiveness upon his assassin; by tes- 
timony of the Lord's prayer on bis lips as he awaited the surgical knife; 
by testimony of his resignation in his last hours to the will of God; by 
testimony of that murmured 'Nearer, My Ood, To Thee,' on which his 
latest conscious breath was spent — as well as bytestimony of his manner 
of life from bis youth up — we know he died a Christian. Our sorrow is 
not despair. He has been robbed of nothing in departing from the high- 
est station on earth to be a citizen of the capital of God. He has In- 
herited the promises. "And our prayers, lately for him, tarn now to 
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plead for the crushed widow, that underneath her the Everlasting Arms 
maj be a tender and suffleient support — and for the new President, that 
his strength may be as his day." 

The Churchman of September 14th speaks of President McKinley as 
follows: 

"The stroke of the assassin has raised President McKinley from a 
man of the day to a man of history. He was last week only one of many 
Presidents on whom a various judgment was passed, seen in the light 
and comment of small acts rather than in their relation to the broad 
movement of history. A single shotV-fired because he stood before his 
countrymen as the representative and symbol of liberty through law, of 
equality in opportunity, and of the organized work of civilization — has 
ti^ansformed a man, known as a politician and respected as a President, 
into the object of deep-seated loyalty and regard. Such changes in pub- 
lic feeling come only to few, to the men whom character, career, action 
or event render types of the spirit and purpose of their race. They come 
sometimes through an historic crisis, sometimes through supreme suc- 
cess in the conduct of national affairs, and sometimes, as in the present 
instance, because a sudden access of danger and a sudden revelation of 
a force inimical to the interests of all, concentrates attention upon tlie 
one man who stands for the forces friendly to all, 

"This momentous change alters not only the position of President 
McKinley before the world, but it has had a grave effect upon the inner 
and conscious working of the American mind. Each grave event in the 
English-speaking world — like the events of deeper moment in a single 
family which bring them together in grief or in joy— tend of themselves, 
and by sheer force and gravitation of social instinct and relation, to knit 
more closely the common tie and bond. This was true even of an event 
as inevitable and expected in the course of nature as the death of Queen 
Victoria. The assault im President McKinley has done this, but it has 
done more. In a time of great prosperity, of an amazing accretion of 
riches, and, on the whole, of a more widely diffused happiness and enjoy- 
ment than the land has before seen, it has suddenly become necessary 
to face and to consider the circumstance that all this gradual uplift 
has left, opposed to the ordered march and movement of society, a small 
number of men scattered over the civilized world owning no community 
Qf interest, bitter with envy, full of venom against all those who ad- 
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vance by thrift, by iudnsti'.v orbj tontrol of the general forces of soclely, 
who deDOimce the existing order and even conspire against the lives of 
those who rule the state; not because they rule ill, bnt because they 
Htaml as symbolK of authority and of the public hatred of anarchy 
Americans, support (.hI by tlie extraordinary results of free dlscnssloL 
and free association iu promoting social compromise and ameliorating 
fiocial enmities, linv«' truotod implicitly to universal liberty to get the 
better of tliis pci-vcrted K]»irit which in six years hbs cost the life of a 
I'resident of Fram'c, an Knipress of Austria, a King of Italy and a 
Prime Minister of Spain, to be silent of frnstrated plots. 

"The assault at Buffalo makes it doubtful if It is still safe to trust 
to the general force of law and order to restrain these sectaries of crime. 
It in not un infrin$;emeut of any social liberty to penalize utterances 
likely to promote or to t'ncournfre assaf^sinatlon and to treat as treason- 
able societicK and iiu>(>tin};H that encourage, though inexpUcitly, the 
state of mind which iu due season leads to the art itself. For such legis- 
lation tliere is now a nenenil demand in the public press and in the atti- 
tude of public opinion. 

"Joined with the demand for new legislatirm is another change not 
less imiwrtant. The rapid {ji^'wth of wealth, the visibility of great for- 
tunes which obscure to many the yrowfh of millions of lesser accumula- 
tions, has brou^lit a habit amoii^ some };ood but short-sighted men, 
among many self-seeking demagoj^ues, and not less among certain irre- 
sponsible and inflammatory newspapers, of treating all large property 
as necessarily the fruit of spoliation. There are many economists, there 
are some college jirofessors, and there are, unfortunately, too many 
clergymen, who, in speech and in writing, habitually speak as if the 
burden of proof were against any successful accumulation, as if any 
man wlio had gathered millions had by that fact laid himself open to 
aspersir»n of corruiition, of oppression of labor, of avarice and of despot- 
ism. This frame of mind is familiar. It is not held by the majority 
of any politicai party or the majority of its leaders. Official utterances, 
while sometimes open t<» criticism, have avoided its direct utterance, 
but everyone knows perfectly that there has, in some quarters, been a 
constant appeal to this infectious suspicion of the accumulation of 
wealth, or the signs of industrial and commercial success in the manage- 
ment of the greater agencies of material advance. 

"The shot at Buffalo has awakened the land to a consciousness the* 
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this envy and hatred is not impotent in its misreading of the industrial 
advance. This advance has not always been equitable. It often results 
in injustice and oppression, but in the main it is under control of the 
sounder forces of society. Thus in its origin this attempted assassina- 
tion differs from the crime of Booth or of Guiteau. This has nowhere 
been more judicially stated than by the Evening Post. 'The first assas- 
sin of a President,' it says, Vas largely the product of his times— a man 
whose head was turned by the passions bred of a long civil war. The 
second was essentially a crank — a man whose motives were a curions 
mixture of a desire to revenge the personal grievance of disappointed 
office-seeking, and of a morbid passion for notoriety. The third to at- 
tempt the crime is of a different type — a man who avows himself an 
anarchist, and who says that he tried to kill the President in order to 
overthrow our form of government. A John Wilkes Booth can hardly 
be guarded against. A Charles J, Guiteau may not be identified before 
it is too late. But a Loon Czolgosz represents a clans of active enemies 
of society, the treatment of whom society must seriously consider,' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE THREE MARTYR PRESIDENTS. 

The Wtj the News Ckine of the AuaHlnAUen «r Uncoln, GtrteU »aA MtHUmimtt ^^^ 
Will Be Forever Knuwn ftnd llunored Beeune Thej Died by the Banda ef KIiot — tl 
ftir the C&uM of the Conntrj— FeneillliitrB bf the Way of Uncola, €telM< ui 

HcEiDlej. 

There will be three names — we trust no more — ^that will be forerw 
associated us our martyred Presidents. 

It seems to me, an olil journalist, but a little while ago since I set 
in the editor's rooms of the Cincinnati Commercial, impatient with the 
slow work going on to get out the paper. It was a night in April, and 
all day long tlie city rang with festivity. There had been an enor- 
mous procession, innumornble bands of music, horsemen in uniform 
with banners and streamers galore. Tlie bands had devoted themselTes 
to playing "Dixie"' as among the national airs, the reason being that 
Lincoln, from a window of the White House, had claimed "Dixie" aa 
one of the tunes that were ours — and the people of Cincinnati were wild 
with it. 

We had managed to elevate to the fourth story of the office building, 
overlooking Fourth street, a monstrous calliope, from far away down 
the Mississippi, and to feed it with hot high steam straight fiwm the 
boilers, and the Southern calliope seemed to make the earth vibrate. 
The building rocked to the roar of that awful instrument, that drowned 
out all the brass bands for half a mile arouml. There was a company 
of accomplished calliopians. They knew all the Southern airs, and 
when a pprfomior grew fatigne<l he was relieved and another was 
ready, and the "Bonnie Blue Flag," the "Old Kentucky Home," and 
"Maryland, My Maryland," reA-erberated ; and the very stones in the 
streets seemed to crawl. It was the day of the celebration of the end 
of the war, for we had the news of the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 

A telegraph boy rushed into my room with a slip of flimsy telegraph 
paper in his hand, and looked scared and stammered with excitement. 
He said something about the President and Booth, the theatre ;nd some 
one had been shot. I snatched the dispatch, placed it againsi ei white 
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iheet or paper and read the news. A night of horror followed. That 
day the houses had been resplendent with flags. The next daj the city 
was draped in mourning. There had been an attempt to murder 
Seward. 

This was proof of conspiracy. The one word spoken that had cheer 
in it was General Garfield's phrase in a speech of five minutes in Wall 
street, New York: "God reigns and the government lives." It was 
nearly sixteen years later when, in New York City, July 2nd, 1881, cross- 
ing the New York City Hall lo! there were persons on the Tribune 
building putting a flag to float at half-mast — Garfield was shot and was 
believed to be dead. This was Saturday morning, and Thursday night 
I had been with the President, who had honored me with an invitation 
to go with him to Williams College, and I was to dine with him that 
night at the country seat on the Hudson of Cyrus W. Field. I had got 
acquainted with Field on a trip we had made in 1878 to Iceland. 
The dinncr.was to mean that Garfield was master of the situation — that 
of the Presidential office. 

On September 6th, 1901, I had been at historic North Bend, Ohio, 
and a few minutes before passed the tomb among the cedars of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison, when a woman ran out upon the village 
street and said a dispatch had just been on the wires that McKinley 
had been shot at Buffalo that afternoon, and it was believed he was 
dead. 

It has often been, withit my observation, that there is an inextin- 
guishable demand for personal recollections of Abraham Lincoln, also 
that there is a respectful abiding sympathy with Garfield, so much bo 
that there is a welcome for all that is reasonably written or spoken 
about him. It seems sure to me that the time will not be far away 
when all reminiscences of McKinley will be as keenly sought as those 
of Abraham Lincoln have been for many years. 

I had a seat often in the Beporters' Galleries, and am one of the few 
who saw Congress in session in the old Hall, the Senate in the present 
Supreme Court room, and the House in the space devoted to statuary. 
My personal acquaintance with Congressmen was wide and grew as the 
years passed. 

One day an old member said to me in the lobby of the House that 
McKinley wanted a talk with me, and in a short time we were intro- 
daced. I knew about him that he had the repatatioo of being interest- 
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ing, espei'iully about the tariff, and at the time referred to there was a 
disturbance about the wool protection, and if there was anything I 
knew less about than another in the line of tariff questions probably it 
was wool. Wool is always a big matter in Ohio. It la not a case of a 
great cry about a little wool, but of a great cry about a great deal of 
wool. In Ohio a change in the tariff easily makes a difference of a 
millioQ dollars a year in a congressional district. It was the judgment 
of the forces that control the country that there must be a reduction of 
the revenue obtained through customs duties. There was a bill before 
the House that had paHsod the Senate. Sherman had supported It. He 
did not like the bill, but there had to be a law cutting down revenue. 
The outcry from the wool districts was that the protection had not been 
cut down at the right place. The amount of indignation afloat was to 
me funny. McKinley looked like an athlete, and spoke quickly to the 
point. What did I think be ought to do about that wool section in the 
Senate bill? He did not feel quite sure, and cared to consult an Ohio 
editor. I said; "Of course you know this bill must pass; it is going 
through; it is merely a question of what sacrifice of themselves Ohio 
Republicans in Congress are called on to make. I do not know what to 
say to you to do, but will tell you what I would do as the case stands. 
I would pass the vote ; would be out ; and see whether there is a majority 
for the bill as it stands. > If you are sure of that — no, I mean 
if I was sure of that — I would vote against it; if there was danger of 
losing the bill, I would vote for it." The young member from the 
northeast smiled and even laughed a little. The bill that had to pass 
did pass, and my recollection is that McKinley and several other Ohio 
men voted against it. 

It was a loug time before I heard a speech from McKinley. He waa 
a busy man in the House and I heard his voice there in the course of 
business. One summer night he was announced to speak in CSncinnatl 
in one of those large modern wig^-ams. McKinley was the attraction, 
and his first sentences were disappointing. He spoke so low that half 
the words were "not in it." I was not on the platform, but away out 
in the bulk of the audience, where one studying the case gets the 
good of what goes on. The voice of the orator seemed husky. Every- 
body called him "JIack," and I said to a neighbor who was evidently 
indulging in blessed anticipation: "Is that Mack's voice? This is a big 
place and he should pnll out the throttle valTe.** 
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"Wait a few seconds," said the neiglibor; "he's hoarse — been speak- 
ing all through the state. There is no fear that anybody won't hear him 
and like him, too. There, he's getting his voice now, isn't he?" 

Well, he was! A sentence came our way, clear and full, and kept 
on, Btrnck the far end of the wooden coliseum, and would have resulted 
in rebounding and echoing if another sentence had not followed it, and 
still another. "How's that?'' said my neighbor. "You heard that, 
didn't you? Well you'll not complain of not hearing; and he talks 
sense too." 

The speech was formidable in the facts, and the arguments — the 
illustrations — and it was hammered down hard as nails. The crowd , 
was very large and the young statesman spoke as if it was the last ' 
speech he ever expected to deliver, and that if there were any converts 
to be made then was the accepted time and there the appointed place. 
There was much in it of merit, but I have always held it in remem- 
brance, not so much for the words as for the ringing, searching, chal- 
lenging note of sincerity. It never occurred to anybody that McKinley 
did not mean exactly what he was saying. That wa.s always one of 
his winning qualities. Our friends had supper when the meeting was 
over. It was a surprise to note "Mack" had hardly a sign of fatigue, 
yet he had spoken one hundred minutes at least, I mentioned that he 
really did make a protection speech interesting, and gave an anecdote 
about Thomas Corwin's account of a tariff speech he had heard a Whig 
candidate for Governor of Ohio make. Corwin was the most famous 
orator of his time, and though a fascinating speaker, he was not inter- 
esting about the tariff, and no one knew it as well as he did. The ques- 
tion was asked Corwin whether he had "heard the next Governor on the 
tariff," and Corwin said he had, and said no more. "How was it?" 
was the next question. "It was powoi-ful," said Corwin, and closed up 
again. "What was the matter with it?" "Nothing wrong about it," 
said Corwin; "only he seemed to believe what he said." 
' ^A recollection of McKinley and one that has been forgotten except 
by the veterans was that he was for a time tlie leader of the Blaine 
men in Ohio, It was the regular stated thing in Ohio to be for Sher- 
man. But Blaine and McKinley met in Philadelphia and fell in love 
with each other. It was a strong attachment. Sherman's strength was 
so great in his own state that it was a mark of independence for a Re- 
publican to be for anybody else. But the next Presidential campaign 
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it did not seem likely Blaine could with all his talent and power breaL. 
the precedent which seciued to be fixed, that he was not lo be Preaident 
because he was as brilliant as Henry Clay. Blaine seemed to have had 
bis chance. Garfield had been nominated, elected and assat^sinated, and 
there was to be another rally for Sherman. Then McKlnlty was for Sher- 
man and was earnest, fearless and persuasiTe. He appeared in the Chi- 
cago national conTeutiou for Sherman and was one of the Big Four 
senatorial delegates. The other three were Governor Foster, Senator 
Foraker and Benjamin Buttcrworth, then one of the brightest orators 
in the nation. 

Tliere was a fecliii<; among some of Sherman's friends that Garfield 
should not have permitted himself to be nominated, this owing to his 
relations with Sherman, bnt it was certain if the fight came between 
Grant and Blaiae or Grant and Sherman, Grant would be nominated 
for the third term, and t<) defeat timt movement there must be another 
man who coiihl combine the forces of Blaine and Sherman. 

There was an idea afloat ftpur years later that another Ohio man 
not Sherman would be the eandidate, and McKinley had the first call, 
but Foraker was a good second, in the Ohio iiiiml, I mean. 

The lion. Jlarcus A. Ilanna wus the manager of the Sherman delega- 
tions on tliis occaHinn. lie bad then as now the reputation of being a 
man successful in business affairs, and at the same time exceedingly 
intelligent in political matters. It was believed if there was anything 
in good nmnat;emcnt the nomination would go to Sherman. There were 
quite a number of persons in the galleries and even on the fioors who re- 
garded two gentlemen from Ohio — Governor Foraker and Representa- 
tive McKinley — as decidedly Presidential possibilities, and the tend- 
ency of those who ventured upon theories as to the chances was to pick 
out JIcKiiiley as the winner. Foraker had a considerable number of pro- 
nounced friends, believer., in his splendid faculties, which have g^ven 
him so early in Ins career in the Senate a high reputation. They felt like 
losing no opportauily of pressing him to the front, and were not in- 
clined to be slow or diffident in ]!rocIaiming him for the Presidency. He 
was not able to restrain this entlmshism within the bounds of pn^dence; 
that is to say, those for him did not undertake to elude the rugged issue. 
Just as Governor Foraker was taking the platform to speak for Sher* 
man, which he did in gr>od faith and with great force, he was followed 
there by an injudiiiuus llui-al tribute, bearing the legend: "No captured 
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nags shall go to the Confederacy from Ohio while I am governor." It 
f was plain the governor was perplexed and displeased, and I have knowl- 
!dge that he mentioned that only one thing prevented him from kicking 
hat floral tribute from the platform, and that, his opinion that if he 
!id 80, he would be charged with a theatrical performance, and the 
accusation would be most aggravating. He threw aside his disgust and 
resentment, and made his speech, and in good form — nothing wanting 
in it; and it was said he had what somebody called a "halcyon and vocif- 
^erons" time for that incident with some of his impetuous partisans. 

When the balloting came it was noticed that there were a few votes 
lior McKinley, and there was applause when the name was mentioned. 
Evidently this had been studied hj some experts, and they did for him 
ffhat the same class of people had done for Garfield. The annoyance 
■of McKinley was evident, because there were indications of understand- 
rlng and possibly organizations. That the name was familiar as that of 
■■one of high distinction in Ohio, and Ohio was a fortunate State for the 
production of Presidents, was clear. There was an adjournment, and 
McKinley was beset by numbers of advocates who were resolved upon 
putting temptation before- bim, and insisted that he must not refuse to 
allow them to go on, telling him they would go ahead anyhow without his 
approbation; they had not asked for it, and they would not permit him 
to deny them; that if he got up and undertooli a speech against them 
they could make it the occasion of a demonstration, and they would 
show him the strength they had. They went so far as to name delega- 
tions ready to go for htm, and made it exceedingly serious. 

Some time during the evening I strolled into the Sherman headquar- 
ters. In one of the side rooms, lying on a low bed, was McKinley, very 
pale, resting and perhaps asleep, with an expression of intense gravity. 
I asked a friend who had been about during some hours while I had 
been absent from the center of interest : "What is the matter with Mac ?" 
The reply was, with a grim smile: "He has just refused the Presidency, 
and the way it was run at him it was pretty hard to get away from. 
He has done it, though." Presently the possible nap he liad taken being 
interrupted, he told me he wished a conversation with me, and evidently 
remembering our talk about the "wool vote" said: "I will not ask your 
^.advice. I have made up my mind. I'm only bothered about the 
1 of it. T am going to take the floor and make a speech when the 
mvention meets again, and the object of it is to put a stop absolutely 
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npoD the use of mj name as a candidate for the Presidency. It Is i 
fair to Sherman and it'a not fair to me, and it won't do." I aaked the qnes- 
tion: "Are you not afraid of a public impulse if you get up and under- 
talce to make a speech withdrawing?" He said: "No;" that he "would 
make a speech in such a way that there would he no dangw." I men- 
tioned that I had seen John C. Breckenridge in the Cincinnati Conren- 
tion of '56 stand in his chair to decline the nomination whlck waa 
pressed upon him for the Vice Presidency, and hie appearance waa so 
commanding and handsome that when he showed up they nominated 
him by storm, and he bad to make his bow and sit down, the candidate, 
without saying a word. McEinley did not think that there was any 
danger of that in his case, though it meant there was. He said: "I want 
you to look over this," handihg me three small slips of paper, upon 
which he had written with pencil what he thought of saying. I said: 
"Here is the only word that will answer the purpose, if anything will. 
As for the rest, there is just a little too much of it. You have one word 
hrre that covers the whole subject on which everything depends." He 
said: "What is that? The word that I 'demand' that they stop voting 
for me?" 1 said: "Yes; 'demand' is the word. That's got everything in 
it; and it is my fanoy it would be stronger perhaps without this sentence 
(pointing to one that was nearly a repetition); and he said: "Yes, you 
are right about that," and accepted the amendment. 

This is the speech as he gave it. He made a few betterments as he 
spoke: "I am here as one of the chosen representatives of my State. I am 
here by resolution of the Republican State Convention, commanding 
me to cast my vote for John Sherman for President and to use every 
worthy endeavor to secure his nomination. 1 accepted the trust because 
my heart and judgment were in accord with the letter and spirit and 
purpose of that reaolntion. It has pleased certain delegates to cast 
their votes for me for President. I am not inaenaibla to the honor they 
would do me, but in the presence of the duty resting upon me I can not 
remain silent with honor. I can not consistently with the wish of the 
State whose credentials I bear and which has trusted me; I can not con- 
sistently with my own views of personal integrity consent, or seem to 
consent, to permit my name to be used as a candidate before this con- 
vention. I would not respect myself if I could find it in my heart to do 
or permit to be done that which could even be ground for anyone to sus- 
pect that I wavered in my loyalty to Ohio or my devotion to the chief 
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fiOT choice or the chief of mine. I do not request — I demand — ^that no 
delegate who wonld not cast reflection npon me shall cast a ballot 
for me." 

The note of sincerity of which I have so often spoken as the charac- 
teristic that told in the speeches of McKinley served him on this occa- 
sion. That was in the first sound of his voice as he took the floor, and 
the stillness of the convention was profound. The word "demand" as he 
made it settled it. He carried the point excellently. There have always 
been those who thought that he might have been nominated that time 
if he had consented to be still, but I doubt that. There is no telling. Gen- 
eral Benjamin Harrison was nominated and elected, and there was 
an era of prosperity in his administration, not high as that when Mc- 
Kinley's term came, but it was higher than any preceding wave of good 
times that rolled over the country. 

There was a second occasion on which there was an effort to bring 
forward McKinley for the Presidency, and if it had not been for certain 
movements that were more persistent than thoughtful, and more de- 
termined than considerate, the nomination of McKinley might have 
happened when Harrison was renominated. It is vain to indulge in 
speculations, but the conduct of McKinley on that occasion made liim 
friends, as indeed he always made friends, where there were no jeal- 
ousies and prejudices to raise a barrier. He was indebted for the 
position before the country that made his candidacy for the Presidency 
absolutely foremost and perfectly in order in every respect, invited, sup- 
ported on all sides, to the fact that he was legislated out of Congress 
by piling opposed counties in his district, and so he was twice elected 
governor^the second time by an enormous majority. This gave him a 
very distinguished position in his own State. He was an admirable gov- 
ernor, with a peculiar method of keeping order when mobs appeared. 
If there was occasion to send troops and be was advised that a single 
company of Ohio militia would be sufficient, his way was to order a 
regiment, because "if there was only one company there might be a 
fight, and if there was a regiment there wonld be a picnic." 

Mr. Hanna displayed organizing capacity. He had organized more 
than any other man the great American commerce on the Great Lakes, 
and when he attended to any line of business he did it vigilantly and 
formidably, and was in the habit of being Bucceseful. He had no idea 
of being a politician — none whatever — of securing an office for himself. 
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He refuseil positions in tlie Cabinet when McKinley wn« elwtod; did 
not ask to bo choofn Henator; made a fight against an InBrnrecttoD that 
wasperaonal tohinisi'lf — nnd Ohio bas the advantage of two men of the 
highest order or abilit.r in the Senate. They are equally monmen of the 
irreparable loss the country has sustained In the frightful tragedy that 
closed a career, that will be far in the future, when the deeds that 
were done are thoughtfully examined and measured, as of a splendor 
greater than has yet appeared. 

It is to be n'liiarked of the conversations of President McKlnl^ 
that they did not, as ii rule, relate to himself. He was not disposed 
to introduce affairs of hiK own. If there was a direct and reasonable 
question a»ked conceminfc himself his answer would be explicit and 
brief. He did not direct the conversation along the paths that led up to 
himself. lie was alwayn thoughtful about some public question, and 
yet would throw off the strain of weighty affairs readily, and indulge 
in references to mutual friends. 

Above all thinps, he never seemed to miss an opportunity to do a 
kindly thinff. He had the same solicitude that his wife had for the hap- 
piness of children, treating them with a tenderness that told the story 
of his own heart, (ioubtJess; and he was like Mrs. McKinley in the re- 
spect that little girls could command him for a courtesy, and he was 
always pleased to be in (heir company. It gave him a great pleasure — 
it seemed to comfort him — to take a group of children about the White 
House. If he knew that they had never been in it be was as pleased to 
show them llie East Itooni as the children themselves were to be es- 
corted by liim. It was touching to know that Mr. and Mrs. McKinley 
were glad to see, and gratified to hear, the conversation, and notice the 
smiles and laughter, and the more serious moods of children who hap- 
pened to be about the age that their children might have been. 

In private conversation he was always a peacemaker. A lively 
young lady from England was the guest of a friend calling at the White 
House one summer's evening. The moon was shining, and the Wash- 
ington Monument very distinct as it stood above the trees like a shaft of 
snow. Against the sky it was like a pillar of soft white light. Hie 
young English lady got into conversation about the comparative archi- 
tecture of public buildings in England and in the United States, and 
stood up very cleverlj^ for the English side of it, assuming, with some 
vivacity, that we had little to compare with them as to architectural 
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tecte. Possibly she had not been aware before this debate sprang up 
Eat there were two sides to the question. She was asked what she 
thought of the moaument which was in sight, and ahe, lo! did not fancy 
it. This seemed a shade unnecessary. She said it "was very tall,'' and 
so were chimneys in her country! An American lady, who felt that this 
was almost speaking disrespectfully of the Washington Monument, 
asked her what she thought of the White House, and she rejoined, with 
some polite phrases, of bits of public buildings in England, not cele- 
brated for their beauty. The trend of tlie conversation was running into 
controversy. The President had been smoking his cigar and enjoying 
the unusual amount of information given by the contesting parties, 
when it seemed to occur to him it had really gone about far enough. He 
came forward, closing the debate with thestatement that these questions 
of state, especially architectural, belonged to arbitration; that it was not 
necessary the contesting parties should go to the depths of their knowl- 
edge about public monuments. It was a case for arbitrators, and he 
wanted the ladies to agree upon something of the sort. The English 
lady was quite in favor of it, and desired the President should arbi- 
trate the question, but his contention was that he might be prejudiced 
and that he could not venture, but he suggested that the Washington 
Monument be allowed to pose in the moonlight without the use of any 
language that expressed asperity; that he acknowledged the value of 
chimneys, but that the comparison of those lofty smokers was not en- 
tirely acceptable in an art lesson. The theme was not revived. The 
President's manner in coming fon\-ard and proposing that the question 
be arbitrated was what fliey call in England, in pei-sons of authority, 
"gracious." Of course there was charming good humor, suggesting 
amusement in this conference as well as in his words. 

The President had a surprisingly accurate memory. He was very 
good in the remembrance of faces, though not quite the expert that 
Blaine was, yet he seemed to know a great deal about a great many 
people, and to know it exactly. He would ask questions indicating 
knowledge that a-stonished auditors. Once a politician said (rather con- 
gratulating himself upon it) that an opinion he expressed by telegraph 
one day, and addressed to the President, of an impending but precarious 
event, was the first that had been stated to that effect, and had for- 
gotten until the President asked the question: "Why did you retract 
a bit of it in a second telegram?" The President remembered what the 
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telegrapher of a hit at aavance information bad forgotten; that be bad 
a few bonrs later bad a lapse in confidence, and had niei)tion<?d that, 
too, over the wire. The Pre^dent'B smile was genial, but had an admo- 
nition in it. 

All that has been stated of the President's attention to bis wif^ of 
bis unvarying tbougbtfulness in looliiug to ber comfort and her pleas- 
ure, is beautifully true. There can be no way of overstating it. We may 
add that all the ladies of tbe family received from him ever affable at- 
tention; that it was perfectly natural to bim to be interested in their 
occupations; that bis mother was near to him as bis wif^ and he 
never forgot to inquire about her if sbe was a few minutes late. Thne 
was always a place for ber In tbe carriage, and it was bis habit to be 
boDorIng ber; there were always words for ber. He knew aU the 
little things that go so far to make up tbe pleasure, tbe peace and sweet- 
ness of domestic life. His faithfulness and fondness was ever present. 
It would appear that impatience with loved ooes was impos«ble, and 
all bis kindness was tbe expression of bis feeling. No one would ever 
agree that he was or could be weary in caring for all in tbe family 
circle. It enbances tbe estimate that should be put upon bis attentive- 
ness to wife and mother and sister and all; that be was a very constant 
workingman; that bis duties were heavy, severe, ■ sometimes ex- 
hausting; that bis kindness of heart led him continually to be on his 
feet and to be with people, and to undertake to say "No" in such a 
way that it would not seem like a blow or a disaster to one who got it. 
Few men have been as gifted as be in saying "No" without offending, 
and bis pleasure in saying "Yes" made tbe significance of the affirma- 
tion tbe more pleasing. 

One incident was recalled at Washington on the day of the arrival of 
tbe body of tbe President by IT. L. Atchison, who foryears wasoneof the 
officers of tbe White Ilouse. Fle says the night Vice President Hobart 
became ill at the White Ilouse and insisted on walking to his resi- 
dence in Lafayette Square, but a few steps from the White House, Presi- 
dent McKinley insisted on going borne with him. lie astonished Atchi- 
son by walking out into the night, arm in arm with Mr. Hobart, and 
wholly unattended. 

Atchison was impressed by tbe danger of tbe President and Vice- 
President being involved in a common calamity. Tbe personal attach- 
ment between President McKinley and Vice President Hobart was 
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something more than perfunctory; it was clever, hearty ana mntual. 
The President was glad to have the Vice President with him on east- 
ward excursions, and always introduced the Vice President, and the 
handshaking on the platform until the train was under way caused 
many a scramble, so that there were remarks that there must be a con- 
spiracy between the two highest officers of the Government in favor of 
the promotion of the Secretary of State, President McKinley did not 
study to produce effects by attitudes. He never posed, but for the pur- 
poses of photography took positions easy because natural. He was not 
picturesque in phrase, and when he became impressive there was noth- 
ing artificial. He dressed well; that is, becomingly. He was as serious 
about his frock coat, buttoned, his necktie, his badge of the legion of 
Honor, sometimes replaced by a red carnation, as Daniel Webster was 
devoted to his blue coat, with cutaway tails and brass buttons. 

President McKinley never lost the walk of the soldier who carried 
a musket. He marched, not stiffly, but, when in haste, to take exercise, 
with the veteran's swing. His fine old gray horse, driven at Canton 
very often by himself, was a portly, good-natured, strong but safe gray 
that replied with a switching of his tail when touched by a whip lash. 
He was not struck hard enough to hurt, but evidently felt the touch 
of the lash an indignity. When he was first in the army there were 
one hundred and five men in his company, and eighty of them were 
taller than he, but he was every inch a soldier. It was said of him 
when as a young member of Congress, that he always spoke as though 
each speech was to be the last he wonld make. His earnestuess was 
invincible. His sincerities were obvious and were expressed in every 
movement and in all the tones of his voice. The intensity of his energy 
as he delivered the paragraphs that culminated in the peroration was 
so vehement that he was often cautioned that human nature could not 
endure such wear and tear, but he was never exhausted. His life was 
one of labor, and the amount of work he achieved was almost incredible. 
General Garfield had, before the war, and always, many friends in 
Cincinnati, and it was one of his early experiences to come down to 
that city and preach in the Christian Church on Walnut street. He 
did not regard his talk as preaching or his utterances as eloquent, or 
his public speaking as anything more than a serious presentation of 
I the Word. It was said that he acquired a good deal of facility in 
k.pnblic speaking by his — I believe he called them — lectures in pulpits 
that aideA him In his political ditca&slons, and added to the forc« of 
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hia oratory. He was perfectly at home, and was a cleai- thinker when 
be watt ou bis {eet, and une might aay that he was so conscious of force, 
that he was cal-eful of his emphasis. 

Mr. Lincoln had relatives in Cincinnati, and was there several times 
before his memorable call to Washington, to fulfill the duties of the 
Presidency. IJe was engaged in a law-suit there associated with, 
Edmoud 51. Stautou, afterward Secretary of War, and it was said to 
have been a bitter diMiippointment to Lincoln that he was not one of 
those who were Hclei-ted to make an argument in the case. There were 
nu»re lawyci-s engajred on his side than time could be found for them 
to argue the cdm'. Lincoln had prepared for it, and felt almost 
despondent over the fait that he had been ruled out. Stanton, of 
coui-ae, vrat* supposed to have been the strong man who had done this. 

AnnthiT occasion of Lincoln visiting the city was the speech he 
made In Ciuciuuati in thi- Fifth street market space, where now th post* 
office stands, and a most interesting speech it was, referring a great 
deal to Keaturky, stating that he never had the privilege of speaking 
in his native State, but lovcil if n<)twitlistanding, and he pleased himself 
with the conjecture that his voice might almost be heard in the old 
State of his birUii)l:ice for it was very near, and at any rate he thought 
he might assume there were Kentuckians there to hear him, and he 
addressi-d himself to them largely. 

It turntnl out si»me time afterward there had been a neglect to i>ay 
his expenses by the committee, and the bill sent from the hotel to him at 
Springfield, III, lie forwarded the bill to a relative in the city and 
inquired about it, not that lie jjroposcd to dispute the bill at all, except- 
ing as to two items in it that he had no i-ecoUection of, as he quaintly 
stated. In fact, he had had ncniing to do with the bottle of whisky 
or box of cigars. Tlicre was quite a flurry when this strange circum- 
stance bivjuglit out the fact that a few gentlemen who believed that 
Mr, Lincoln was intended for the Presidency, and probably a coming 
man, had concluded iliey would organize a little on the occasion of his 
visit and had hired a room and entertained the friends of Mr. Lincoln 
for the Presidency with a bottle of whisky and a good many cigars. 
There had been an odd and it turned out disagreeable neglect to take 
care of the bill for the refreshments. Those who happened to be 
responsible for that mistake were likely the more vexed about it, 
because he was a candidate for the Presidency sure enough at the time 
*hf disturbance took place about the bill. IL H. 
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SCENES, INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 

ratire of tbe Life of President McKInlcf and Its A§gociatlona— When MoKinler 
ChoUenfed the Vote of Ohio— A Picture Gallerj uf His ¥oDth— Uis CaiiTersion— 
Courtehip— How He Was Attentive to His Wifi^His Methodism— The Town in Wlileh 
He Was a Boy-Prealileut McKink-j's Will. 

We have to go to the Bible or to Shakespeare to find the literature 
tat embodies the tragic elements of such a dreadful deed as that of the 
•etched young anarchist who, in the ignorance and inherent depravity 
that made him a forlorn creature at the best, shot down the man who 
was doing the greater ijart in the work of the worid, and doing it in all 
honor and beneficence and the goodness of a calm but mighty and 
fruitful life. How admirable is what Mark Antony said of Brutus, in 
its application to McKinley: 

" His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixt in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: 

'This was a man !' " 

Or this tribute to Duncan? 

" He has borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in hia great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off!" 

Take the two passages together, and they tell it nearly all, 

. As a scene in the life of McKinley note this: 

Some time before the Republican National Convention of 1892 was 
held McKinley had expressed himself as in favor of the renomina- 
tion of President Harrison. He was elected a delegate-at-large as 
a Harrison man, and the understanding was that Ohio would vote 
solidly for the President's rennmination. 
[ The convention made McKinley its permanent chairman, and the 

^hflg^ch be made at the time is viewed as one of the most masterly 
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represeDtations of the issneB before the couDtr? ever 
Again at that convention Major McEinley iuBisted on bis name bdng 
withdrawn as a candidate and this, notwithstanding the fact that the 
delegation from his own State had, unknown to him, decided to cast 
its rote for him. When the rote of Ohio was announced, "HarrisoD, 2; 
McEinlej, 44 rotes," he sprang from his seat shouting, "I challenge the 
rote of Ohio!'* 

When Texas was reached on the roll call and the vote of that State 
announced, Chairman McKinley invited Elliott F. Shepard of New York 
to preside, and then took tlie floor and moved that Benjamin HarrisoD 
be nominated for President of the United States bj acclamation. Mr. 
Clarkson of Iowa seconded the motion. An objection, however, being 
made that the roll-call was in progress, McKinlej withdrew his motion, 
but when the roll-call was completed the motion was again put and the 
nomination was made unanimous. 

As an incident in the life of McEinlej, take this: 

The second gubernatorial campaign (McEinley in Ohio) opened at a 
time when every State and Territory in the Union was suffering from 
the effects of a panic. The Kepublicaus met in State conrention at 
Columbus on June 7, 1893, and renominated McEinley for Gorernor 
by acclamation. His Democratic opponent was L. T. Neal, but he 
defeated him by the phenomenal plurality of 80,995, on the largest vote 
that had ever been cast in Ohio up to that time. 

Two observations are to be made by way of annotation. There 
were many Republicans in Ohio, and not a few of them were men of in- 
fluence, who had often appeared in representative characters, hf^ld 
fast to the opinion that McEinley was far away ahead of the people 
in his protectionist views, and that if he was not ruled off the track 
he would cause a crushing defeat of his party. Ilis tremendous major- 
ity presented him to the country as the next President, and he was 
BO introduced whenever he addressed the people, until his friends had 
the happiness to call him the President of the United States. 

There was a serious movement to make McKinley believe it was his 
duty to stand for a third term, but he ended that as he "demanded" in 
the Chicago Conrention that nominated Harrison that his friends 
should not vote for him. 

An interesting Incident occurred the last Sunday Mr. McEinl^ 
•pent in Canton before going to Washington to be inaugurated Fred< 
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clent. He requested his pastor some days in advance to preach on that 
Sunday, as he did not wish to have a stranger indulge in words of 
eulogj' of him. lie said: "I want my own pastor to preach the last 
Sunday before I go to Washington." Once he said; "If you or anyone 
else should begin to gush over me, I would get up and leave the church.'' 
The hymn sung on that occasior was No. t)02 in the Methodist hymn- 
book: 

** It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field; 
Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper's song among the sheaves. 

" Yet where our duty's task is wrought 
In unison with God's great thought, 
The near and future bleud in one, 
And whatsoe'er is willed, is done. 

" And ours the gratefyl service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recoiiipeuse; 
The hope, the irus(, the purpose stayed. 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. 

" And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 
Better the toil of fields like these 
Than waking dream and slothful ease." 

Mr. McKinley was so pleased with the sentiment of the hymn that 
the next day he asked the board of trustees, as a special favor, to give 
him the copy of the book from which he sang the day before, saying that 
he had marked that hymn and that he would like to have that par- 
ticular book. 

When the speeches and addresses of William McKinley are, as they 
BOOH will be, edited and arranged, in perliaps as maTiy as ten volumes— 
the number in the edition of Lincoln's works prepared by Hay and 
Nicolay- — it will be effectually made known that he touched an extraor- 
dinary range of subjects, and adorned all he touched. In a speech befiire 
the Marquette Club of Chicago in 189(1 ilcKinley told the secret of 
Lincoln's undoubted great power and he more than once spoke similarly 
of the wisdom of standing with the people and of thinking with them 
and thus holding their confidence. He said: 
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"In oil Lini-olii dul he iuvited, rather tban evaduJ, examination and 
criticiHni. lit- subuiitti'd lii« plans and puriwsi's, aa far as practicable, 
to public considcratlou with pyrfuct frankness and sincerity. There 
wan saeh hoiiiyly simplicity in hitt character that it could not be hedged 
in by pomp of place nor the ceremnnialw of Idnh oflicial station. He 
was BO accessible to the oublic that be seemed to take the whole people 
into his confideDce. 

"Here, perhaps, was one secret of his power. The people never lost 
confidence in him, however mnch they nnconsctonsly added to his per- 
sonal discomfort and trials." 

now HcEINLEY ENLISTED. 

One of the most interesting Incidents of the life of McEinl^ waa 
that of his enlistment in the armj. 

There is an old tavern In Poland, Ohio, known as the Sparrow 
House, which was built in 1804. The rafters are tumbling down now 
and time has almost completed its destraction. But in June, 1861, the 
old place was one of common resort for the villagers and most of the 
town meetings were held there. Lincoln, at that time, had just issued 
his call for troops and Poland was to send a company to the front. 
A meeting had been called to be held in the Sparrow House. The place 
was packed. McKinley had come from his school to hear the speeches. 
When one speaker said, pointing to an American flag which had been 
displayed: "Our country's flag has been shot at. And for what? That 
this free government may keep a race in the bondage of slavery. Who 
will be the first to defend it?" McKinley stepped forward and with 
him the first young men of Poland. He and they enlisted. They 
became Company E of the Twenty-third Ohio, one of the foremost regi- 
ments sent by that State to do battle with the Confederacy. The 
oompany inarched from Poland to Youngstown and at Camp Chase, 
Columbus, joined its regiment and entered on actual service. 

Here was a most promising leadership. There is the flag — was the 
appeal — who will flgbt for it? And William McKinley was the first boy 
to step to the front. 

McKINLEY'S COURTSHIP 

Mrs. SIcKinley was the first child of James and Mary Saston of Can- 
ton. As a child and young woman she was vivacious and had friends 
among all classes. She bad then the happy faculty of becoming en- 
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■beared to those who knew her — a trait which is hers still. Her educa- 
I tion was obtained in the public schools of Canton, at a school in Cleve- 
land, and later at Brook Ilall Seminar^', Media, Pa., then under the 
charge of Miss Eastman, who was a well-known educator of that time. 
Here Mrs. McKinley, then Ida Saxton, spent three yeai-a. After this she 
spent six months with a partj of friends visiting points of interest in 
Europe. 

When she returned to Canton, a young woman, handsome and re- 
fined, a career of belleship was open to her. She added to her charm- 
ing manners a dash of coquetry, just enough to make the young men 
eager to be a friend of the worthy young woman. 

Her father was a man of staid charsicter and pronounced opinions. 
He was then a banker and be concluded to give his daughter such a 
training as would fit her to cope with all the duties of woman, new or 
old. Accordingly Miss Ida was installed as assistant in the bank, and 
there is a common saying there that her fair face attracted bouquets 
and bank-notes to the window. ''She must be trained," said her father, 
"to buy her own bread if necessaiy, and not to sell herself to matri- 
mony." 

Mr. Saxton had married happily and he jealously guarded his daugh- 
ter. His placing her in the bank was a master-stroke. She was having 
business to think about and was fitting herself for the trials of life and 
adversity if they should come. 

Of suitors Miss Ida Saxton bad many. There were among them 
the best in point of position and wealth the country knew. When Miss 
Saxton returned from her foreign tour Major McKinley was fairly 
started in his legal career. His honest face and manly bearing van- 
quished all rivals, removed the young woman from the cashier's window 
and won from honest James Saxton these words when the hand of his 
daughter was gained: 

"You are the only man I have ever known to whom I would entrust 
my daughter." 

THE PRESIDENT'S TITLE. 

Just after the election wliich made Mr. McKinley President-elect 
an old man, one of the oldest ff'ends of the McKinleys, called at the 
Canton home. 
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TVIiy, bow do jou do, Undo John?" cordially exclaimed the PresI* 
dent-elect tu tiie fanner. 

The farmer's face tinshcd as lie replied : "Neighbor, 'tain't all right to 
rail JOU ut'ighbur nuj mure iiud I wiiiil to know just how to speak to 
you. YoQ used to be just Major McKinley and then yon was Lawyer 
MeKinley, and then after a bit you was Congressman McKinley, and 
then you got to bo Governor SIcKinley. Kow yon are elected Freiddent 
McKiniey, but you ain't I'resident yet." 

The Presidcnteleet laughed heartily at the perplexity of Ids con- 
stituent and answered: 

"John, I won't have a friend of mine, such as you are, addrras me by 
any prouder title than that of major. That rank l)elongB to me. I am 
not ;j;overnor any more and I am not President yet. So you just call 
me plain major, whieh I like to \h: to all my friends." 

'WILLIAM AT WASHINGTON" AND HIS MOTHER. 

During the entire term of his tjovernorship of Ohio be sent a letter, 
no matter how brief, to hi** luotlier e\'ery day. Sometimes, when under 
Koiiie tremendous pressure of work, the daily message would take the 
form <»f a telegi-am, but this i-esort he avoided as much as possible. At 
one time, durius a weriouH diHturliance in Ohio, when the troops had 
been called out to prevent an anticipated lynching, Governor MeKinley 
for a [K-riod of ten days scarcely slept. Yet every night, the very last 
thing before he allowed hiaiself to snatch the briefest rest, he wrote a 
Utile note to his mother, knowing her great anxiety. 

When, after the inauguration of her son as President, Mother Me- 
Kinley returned to Canton, the daily letters were resumed. Every day 
there came to tlie Canton poat-ofliee the little White House envelope 
bearing some tender message from her "William at Washington" to his 
mother. "William at Washington" was always the way that she re- 
ferred to her President-son. 

THE PRESIDENT PROVES HIS METHODISM. 

President McKinley always showed the highest degree of generosity 
toward his political opponent.s. While governor of Ohio he was about to 
appoint to an exalted and lucrative office a man who for many years had 
been his ardent supporter, but who ha*' deserted him and gone over to the 
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enemy at a critical period. Later, wben that critical period had passed, 
tlie deserter slipped back into bis party and remained unnoticed until 
he became a candidate for office. Many of Governor McKinley's loyal 
friends earnestly protested against his appointment. They argued that 
the man had been a traitor when he was most needed and that he was 
jot entitled to consideration. 

The governor's face lighted up with a smile and he remarked: "Gen- 
llemen, yon seem to forget that I am a Methodist and believe in the doc- 
trine of falling from grace." 

PRESIDENT McKlNLEY'S WILL. 

President McKinley's will is as follows: 

Executive Mansion, Washington. 

I publish Ihe following as my latest will and testament, hereby re- 
voking all former wills: 

To my beloved wife, Ida S. McKinlcy, I bequeath all of my real es- 
tate, wherever situated, and the income of any personal propei-ty of 
which I may be possessed at death, during her natural life. I make the 
following charge upon all my property, both real and personal: To pay 
my mother during her life one thousand dollars a year, and at her death 
said sum to be paid to my sister, Uelen McKinley. 

If the income from property be insufficient to keep my wife in great 
comfort and pay the annuity above proviiled, then I direct that such of 
my property be sold so as to make a sum adequate for both purposes. 

Whatever property remains at the death of my wife I give to my 
brothers and sisters, share and share alike. 

My chief concern is that my wife from my estate shall have all she 
requires for her comfort, and pleasure, and that my raotlier shall be pro- 
vided with whatever money she requires to make her old age comfort- 
able and happy. 

Witness my hand and seal this 22d day of October, 1887, to my last 
will and testament, made at the City of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. William McKinley. 

The foregoing will was witnessed by ns this 32d day of October, 1897, 

rf the testator, and Ids name signed thereto in our pres- 
jnature hereto in his presence, G, B, Cortelyou, 
Charles Loeffler. 
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There is an estimate probably not far from the trutli tbat tbe lato 
Prt-tiident's estate amounts to about 1250,000. Mrs. SlcKlnleyV prop- 
erty inherited from her father was held to be worth near ?100,000, and 
tliere is 1(17,000 life insurance. 

FOUE nUNDUED MILES OP M0UENEB8. 

The funeral train left UufTalo at S:30 Monday morning. It travt'linl 
over a route i'20 miles in length amid the lolliu^j of bells ami thmugli 
endless lanes of mourning people that at every town, village and ham- ' 
let lined the track far oat into the fields. At many cities and towns 
seliool children and young women had strewn flowers on the track, hid- 
ing the rails, and the engine wheels cnt their way thron^^ the fragrant 
masses of blooms spread oat to show the love felt for the dead Presi- 
dent. The whole country seemed to have assembled Its popolatton at 
the sides of the track over which the funeral train passed. Work was 
suspended in field and mine and city. The schools were dismlsBed. 
Everywhere appeared the trappings and tokens of woe. 

TUB CONVBESION OF MoKINLBY. 

We have for this the authority of the Methodist Christian Advocate: 
William MoKinley is the only President of the United States who 
was a life-long Methodist. lie inherited his Methodism from his father 
and mother and united with the church in boyhood. He grew up in the 
Sunday-school, and when about fourteen years old, while living In 
Poland, Ohio, he was converted and joined the Methodist Church during 
a series of protracted meetings. The pastor who received him, Rev. 
A. D. Morton, said that during this revival McKinley was an attentive, 
thcmghtful listener. One evening, at a meeting of young people, the boy 
stood ap and calmly said: "I have not done my duty; I have sinned; I 
want to be a Christian; 1 believe religion to be the best thing in all the 
world. I give myself to the Savior who has done so much for me." A . 
few evenings afterward he said; "I have found the pearl of great price. 
I love God." 

Young McKinley began at once to study the doctrines of the Bible 
and was soon afterward received into the charch. Kelipon was to him 
a serious matter, and his regard for the con^stency of his religions char- 
acter, even in boyhood, is illastrated in his remark, when asked to hitch 
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op a horse and buggy for a member of the family to attend a party, that 
^e thought it was not exactly right to ask a Methodist to assist a person 
to go to a dance. 

After his return from the war young McKinley located in Canton 
and began the study of law. It is said that his mother desired him 
to be a minister, and expressed the opinion that, if he had done so, he 
might have become a Methodist bishop. The family, however, united in 
assisting him to carry out his purpose to become a lawyer. 

He was active in church work in Canton, where he began to practice 
law, and was superintendent of the Methodist Sijnday-school at the 
time of his marriage to Miss Ida Saston, who was herself a teacher 
at that time in the Presbyterian Sunday-school. He was consistent 
and uniform in his religious life and regularly attended church, whether 
at Mb home in Canton or in Washington. 

Without making any display of his religion, he always impressed 
his associates in public life with his Christian character, his associates 
in Congress being often attracted by his humming Methodist tunes. The 
exigencies of public life often made severe dfaftn upoa his time, but 
very rarely did he allow anything to interfere with his attendance at re- 
ligious service at least once on Sunday. 

Even during the most exciting period of the recent war he missed the 
Sunday service only two or three times, on which occasions he was de- 
tained by special meetings of the Cabinet. 

HIS TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

Mr. McKinley was enabled to pay a beautiful tribute to his great 
friend, President James A. Garfield, in an address accepting the statue 
of the martyr President presented by the State of Ohio in the House of 
Representatives on July 19, 1886: 

"He wns braTo nnr\ i^agncious. He filled every post with intelligence 
and fidelity and directed the movement of ti-oops with judgment and 
skill. Distinguished as was his military career, which in itself would 
have given him a proud place in history, his most enduring fame, his 
highest renown, was earned in this House as a representative of the 
people. Here his marvelous qualities were brought into full activity; 
here he grew with gradual but ever increasing strength; here he won . 
his richest laurels; here was the scene and center of his greatest gloryx 
Here he was a leader and master, not by combination or scheming, nor 
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by cbicane or caucus, but by tbe (urce of biB cultivated mind, his keen 
and far-seeing judgmcut, bis unanswerable logic, his strength and 
power of speech, bis thorough comprehension of tbe subjects of legisla- 
tion. Always strong, be was strongest on his feet addressing the House, 
or from tbe rostrum tbe assembled people. He was always jnst to bis 
adversary, an open and manly opponent and free from iDTective. He 
convinced tbe judgment with his searching logic, while he swayed his 
listeners with brilliant periods and glowing eloquence. He was always 
an educator of tbe people. His thoughts were fresh, rigorous and in- 
structive. 

"Another place of great honor we fill to-day. Nobly and worthily is 
it filled. <iarfield has joined Wintbrop and Adams and. tbe other illus- 
trious ones as 'the elect of tbe States,' peopling yonder venerable and 
beautiful ball. lie receives bis high credentials from the. hands of the 
State wbicb lina Tvltbheld from him none of her honors, and history will 
ratify tbe cboice. We add another to tbe immortal membership. An- 
other enters 'the sacred circle' In silent eloquence from tbe 'American 
I'antbeon' another speaks, whose life-work, with its treasures of wis- 
dom, its wealth of acbievenieat and its priceless memories will remain 
to us and our descendants a precious legacy forever and forever." 

THE STRUGGLE FOR AN EDUCATION. 

Young McKinley grew to manhood in tbe village of Poland, Ohio, 
a town wbich possessed a seminary for boys and girls of the type of the 
Xew England aradt'iny. To Poland Seminary came ambitious young 
men and young women from the neighboring farms, eager for tbe book- 
learning of the schools and believing that its possession would open 
broad highways to success in life. Rome engaged rooms and board at 
tbe rate of 92.00 a week, and others reduced this very modest cost of 
living by taking rooms alone and eating the victuals sent in to them 
weekly by their parents. None of these bright young people felt that 
they were poor. They were all accustomed to the close economies of 
the farm life of that period, and were not in the least ashamed of them. 
The richest man in Poland at that time was not worth ten thousand 
dollars. A man with five thousand dollars' worth of property and no 
debts was thought to be well off. Mrs. McKinley helped out the narrow 
income of the family by taking boarders and herself did tbe cooking, 
with the help of her girls. Young SfcKinley was an ardent sttldent It 
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was tis mother's ambition as well as liis own that he should go through 
college and then study law, but whether this aim could be accompliehed 
was always rather doubtful. The father was frugal, industrious and 
self-denying, but he had a large family to provide for and his earnings 
were small. 'WiUiara did what he could to help out the family income 
by one sort of work or another in vacation times. At one time it was 
almost decided that the plan for his education must be abandoned, but 
Mb elder sister, Annie, came to the rescue with the money she liad saved 
as a school teacher, 

INCIDENTS OF McKINLEY'S TENDERNESS TO HIS WIFE. 

At all dinners, even the most formal state affairs, the regulation 
etiquette was set aside and Mrs. JIcKinley always sat, not opposite to 
him at the other end or side of the table, as oHicial custom demanded, 
but at the President's aide, so that he might be close to her. This rule 
was never departed from and the deviation from the usual custom was 
accepted by everybody. When Mrs. McKinley was upstairs in the "White 
House and not feeling very well, it was not unusual for the President 
to excuse himself from some conference, or to callere, and run quickly 
up-stairs to spend a moment with his wife. He had been known to do 
this as often as twelve times a day. llis tender care of her when travel- 
ing won for him the deepest reverence and admiration of all who hap- 
pened to be near the devoted husband and wife. When affairs of state 
were urgent the President invariably shielded his wife from the unfa- 
vorable side, always presenting to her the most cheerful and brightest 
view of any question at issue. Again and again during the tenancy of 
the White House the President himself, in addition to all his other du- 
ties, dii'ected, so far as he could, the domestic machinery of the Execu- 
tive Mansion in order to save his wife from the ivorry of household cares. 



MEETING A CRISIS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

It was at the battle of Opequan, fought near Winchester, Va., Sep- 
tember 19, 1864. Captain McKinley was acting as an aide-de-camp on 
the staff of General Sheridan, and General Deval was commanding the 
second division, (ieneral Crook sent McKinley with a verbal order to 
General Deval, commanding him to move quickly by a certain road and 
lake his position on the right of the Sixth Corps. In going to General 
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Deval McKinlcy took this road, through a raTine, and foaml It almost 
ttlockudod with broken wagons, dead horaes and fallen trees, it waa 
with difficulty that he could get through, and, when he reached Deval 
nud delirerc'd his order as given him, he added: "Bnt, Oeneral, I have 
i-uiue over that road and it is so obstructed that an army could not move 
that way quickly enough to be of any service. There is another route 
by which I am sure you could reach the place assigned to you and I sug- 
gest that you take that one." 

Oeneral Deval was a trained soldier and felt the responsibility of his 
position too much to disobey an order from his superior officer, even in 
the h'tti'r, but he saw the force of McKinley's suggestion. He hesitated 
iiK to what ho should do and then said: "Captain, I most obey General 
t'rook'n order to the letter. What road did he say I should take?" 

It was the captain's time to hesitate. He saw that General Deval'a 
idea of iiiilitan,- disci]>liue would compel him to follow the order to the 
letter, ami he knew, from his own experience, that an army could not 
move along that route and reach his position in time to be of service. 
He answere<l: "General Deval, Oeneral Cn)ok commands you to move 
y(Hir divisiou along this road (mentioning the one he had suggested) and 
take up your position on the right of the Sixth Corps." Oeneral Deval 
at-i-epied the order, and, moving his command as directed, was able to 
reach liis new position in time to be of great service in driving the en- 
emy from their fortified position and saving the Union troops from 
defeat. 

When Captain McKinley reported to Oeneral Crook what he had 
done, the general looko<l at him in amazement as he asked: "Did you 
fully understand the risk you took in changing the order you were in- 
truwted to deliver to Oeneral Deval?" 
"I did," was (he laptaiu's reply. 

"Did you know that you were liable to be court-martialed and dis- 
missed from the service, and, had it led to disaster, shot as a traitor?" 
"I did, Oeneral, but I was willing to take that risk to save the 
battle." 

Oeneral Crook looked the young captain in the eyes for a minute and 
saw that he was dealing with a man who had the courage to put aside 
technicalities and do his duty as judgment and conscience and absolute 
personal knowledge of the situation dictated, without regard to the cott- 
sequences, and he said: 
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P*Captaiii, jon have saved the battle, and you are a brave man; but 
would advise you not to take such risks again, as, in case of failure, 
even of the officer who received the command, to do his duty in the light 
of your knowledge, the blame would rest upon you alone." 

It may not be generally known that President McKinley owned a 
farm, hut such was the ease, and it was a well-kept farm, too. Two miles 
from Minerva, Ohio, and one mile from Bayard, it stands on a sloping 
parcel of ground surmounted by the orchards of apples. The Cleveland 
&. Pittsburg Kailroad crosses the farm and the Big Sandy Canal courses 
through the field at one side of the main road. 

Along a lane to a point two-tbirds of the way up the slope are the 
farm buildings. To the right, the first one is the sheep barn. This two- 
Btory structure was originally a church, attended by the folks of that 
rural vicinity who worshiped on the Sabbath. Twenty-five years ago, 
when it ceased to he used fur church purposes, it was mnvcd from the 
corner of the farm nest the main road to its present site. When it stood 
on the corner it was just in front of the old cemetery known as the Plain's 
Cemetery, which is still there. 

McKinley's farm is a profitable one. In any season when crops are 
■good it yields richly. This last year's potato crop will aggregate nearly 
two thousand bushels. The corn fields have iK'en known to produce as 
high as 3,500 bushels in one year. Lust year the hay crop amounted to 
one hundred tons. The oats crop this ycai* aggregates seven hundred 
bushels. 

September is apple butter making time in northwestern Ohio. Many 
of the apples on McICinley's farm are made iutu apple butter. The large 
orchard is an important part of the farm. One year 1,700 bushels of 
Baldwins were gathered and as many more of other kinds, making a total 
yield of nearly 3,500 bushelw. Part of the produce of the farm has been 
shipped to Canton from time to time, but none has ever been sent to 
"Washington. 

Selling milk is another of the industries of the farm. There are about 
twenty-five head of cattle and nine milch cows. Some of ihem are blooded 
stock. Raising calves is also an occupation. Ten fine horses are con- 
atantly employed. Two hundred sheey* graze on the hills and meadows. 
One season one hundred and seventy-five sheep were sold from this place. 

lie speaking of animals, the two dogs must not be forgotten. One, 
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ln-iiriD'?' the name of "Sliep," has buL-u oo tlio placo for yvaes. The olhiT, 
M'hit-h in a yellow one, came there an a strti}* iiot long ago, aod has found 
a goo^, home. The ehickeus are uumbt-rt'i] by huudruils. 

The man who haa charge of tilt' MeKiuIey farm is W. J. Adams, who 
JH nartd hi reuusvlvaiiia. He in a fiirmer «*Iiii iindersl audit bis buai- 
..>'ss, and it is said that there Is not a more prosperoas farm In all that 
M'i't!(>n. )Ii-. Adams' fumily consists of bis wife, two boys and two gtrli. 
Juv hired uian in ke[it tlie year around, and two are employed during the 
butty seasuD of tlie year. Mr. Adams works the farm on shares. The 
fenees are all kept up, and there is an appearance of neatneea which 
marks his work. 

The residence is a two-story strui-ture built sixty years ago hy a man 
named Uostetter, who was interfsted in the Big Sandy Canal, and had 
it suveeeded he would have fluisbed and occupied the house. But the 
railroad eame through, and the firKt boat that w*a8 sent down the canal 
pot eaught in the tunnel, not very far distant, and it was impossible to 
get it out. This was the only l)oat whieh ever nmde a trip on the Big 
Handy Canal. Mr. Ilostetter was never able to eomplete the house, so to 
Ibis day a unmlH-r of the rooms have not been finished off. This house 
is now getting old in ap[H*arance. It eontains eleven rooms. The porch 
is about the size of McKlnloy's famous front poreh at Canton, and then 
on to the upright part there is a wing whieh is a Ktory and a half high. 
The lawn is well kept, and Jhnvers grow along the fenees at one side. 

Uesidos the residence, Ihere are six Imildings on the farm. There iS' 
the nuiin barn, the sheep barn, two large wagon sheds, weighing house 
and pig pen. One of the sheds .shelters an immense wagon which one 
time laade a memorable trip. It was after the first election of McKinley 
to the presidency. Six teams of Inirscs were hitched to the vehicle and 
the farmers nmnd nliout gathered 1(p the nnmU'r of forty and drove to 
Mr. JIcKinley's Ciiiiloii home, |o join in cougi-alulating him. 

President McKinley was an ad<'pt in the art of shaking hands. A 
"uan who stood and watched liini for a while thus describes the manner 
;.i wliich the Chief Kxecutive sliook bands with people and pleased them 
greatly in conscijuence : 

"There is sonu'tbing grimly humorous in watching a man shake hands 
with a, multitvide at the rate of fifty a niinnte. Up and down the arm 
and hand go, like a pumj) handle or the rhythmic beat of a piston. I 
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watched the President at Memorial Hall last Tuesday afternoon when 
ho greeted five thousand citizens, and I confess I was amazed. My first 
feeling was one of amusement. To hear the President mumble constantly, 
"(.Had to see you." "Pleased to see you," in the same monotone, to watch 
Ihf shake, the mechanical motion of the arm, the sudden jerk with which 
he half pulled^ — yanked it was, truly — the person just greeted, and the 
astonished, semi-stupefied look on the shaked one's face: — all this and 
more was inimitably funny. 

"But soon the feeling of amusement gave way to one of wonder, and 
then of compassion that a Chief Executive should have to submit to such 
an ordeal, and finally to unbounded admiration and amazement at the 
extraordinary vitality shown by the President. 

"The McKinley grip deserves special description; it is unique in its 
line. It allures the caller, holds him an instant, and then quietly and 
deliberately "shakes' him. Mr. McKinley is not a tall man by any 
means; indeed he is, if anything, considerably below what I should 
consider the medium height — five feet ten. Consequently his 'shake' is 
considerably lower than a handshake you get from the average-sized man. 
The hand goes out straight for you, there is a good warm pressure of the 
palm, a quick drop, a jerk forward and the thing is over. There is some- 
thing besides the extended outstretched palm to allure you, and that is 
Mr. MeKinley's beaming countenance. 

"When greeting the public he never ceases to smile. It is not a forced 
smile; it invites you forward and compels your own smile in spite of 
yourself. It is so genuinely lionest, too, that one can not but conclude 
that, onerous as these receptions must be to the President's physique, he 
nevertheless enjoys them thoroughly. Long before the reception was 
over the President showed unmistakable signs of fatigue; his jaw began 
to droop and blackish rings formed under his eyes, but the smile— beam- 
ing, inviting — remained, and it lasted as long as there was one citizen to 
greet. 

"Such occasions are the best in which to study the real traits of a man. 
If there is anything better qualified to produce irritability than a public 
reception with a lightning handshaking on the side, I do not think it has 
been discovered. I am frank to confess that Mr. JIcKinley showed traits 
rdarijig that ordeal that were both admirable and lovable. He was par- 

larly bind to the veterans. Ilis heart went with his hand to thera. 
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Several of them, dazed and bewildered, no doubt, would have pasaed him 
bj unheeded in their exciteuient. 

"His arm halted them, his hand sought theirs, and he never failed to , 
gay 'comrade' to them. To the ladies he was gracious, especially so to the 
feeble, older ones, and to the tots, the toddlers and the growing young 
Americans he was like a father. I saw him detain a mother who was 
carrying a tiny mite on her arm. Mr. McKinley fosaed with the muslins 
and the woolens of the mite until he found its chubby little hand, which 
be pressed tenderly. That mother did not say a word, but tears of 'joy 
Kiistcncd in her eyes as she passed beyond. 

"I'll venture that nobody went away from that reception feeling 
offended. McKinley's grip is a manly grip; it is a handshake given 
with genuine pleasure. It is the grip of a man of flesh and blood and 
of a aympatbetic soul." 

During the late Western trip, Mrs. McKJniey was busy with her fancy 
work, her crocheted slippers, and even while she turned to bow from her 
car to the assembled crowd she would occasionally toy with the wool or 
take a random stitch. When asked about her slippers, she said : 

"Why, what am I to do ! I must be doing something. I can't bear 
to be idle, and this is pleasant work which I enjoy. Would you believe 
it? I have kept count, and I find that I have made no less than four 
thousand pairs of slippers. At one time my bill for soles was very large, 
but they don't cost me anything, since the vice-president is in the shoe 
business; he supplies me with soles for nothing. I keep him in bedroom 
slippers, and as he is now sick they come in nicely for him. I have no 
difficulty in di8i>osing of all the slippers I can make. I give them to 
hospitals aud other charities." 

Had not politics early attracted Prerident McKinley, he would xritV 
out doubt have attained eminence as a lawyer. His pursuit of the law 
was marked with the same fidelity that characterized his every under- 
taking, and at the bar be won not only success, but popularity as well. An 
incident in his career as a lawyer is related as follows: 

"One of his cases long remembered was when he was pitted against 
John McSweeney, then considered one of the most brilliant lawyers of 
the Ohio bar. The case was a suit for damages for malpractice, the plain- 
tiff charging that a surgeon had set his broken leg in such a way as to 
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ate him bow-legged on that side. McKinley defended the snrgeon. 
ilcSweenej- brought bis client into court and had the injured limh 
sposed to the view of the jury. It was very crooked, and the case looked 
lad for the surgeon. McKinley had both his eyes wide open, howeyer, 
jid fixed them to good purpose on the man's other leg. As soon as the 
Vitness was turned over to him, he asked that the other leg should also be 
lared. The plaintiff and McSweeney vigorously objected, but the judge 
ffdered it done. Then it appeared that his second leg was still more 
looked than that which the surgeon had set. 

■ 'My client seems to have done better by this man than nature itself 
Kd,' said McKinley, 'and I move that the suit be dismissed with a recom- 
aiendation to the plaintiff that he have the other leg broken and then set 
S>j the surgeon who set tlie first one,' " 

One of the most tender tributes ever paid to the memory of Abraham 
jiucoln was contained in the address of Mr. McKinley before the Uncon- 
^ditional Kepublican Club at Albany, N. Y., on February 12th (Lincoln's 
birthday), 1895. In the course of his remarks he said: 

"A noble manhood, nolily consecrated to man, never dies. The 
martyr of liberty, the emancipator of a rare, the savior of the only free 
government among men, may be buried from human sight, but his deeds 
wUl live in human gratitude forever. 

"The story of his .simple life is the story of the plain, hone.it, manly 
citizen, true patriot and profound statesman who, believing with all the 
strength of his mighty soul in the institutions of his country, won, because 
of them, the highest place in its Government— then fell a sacrifice to the 
Union he held so dear, and which Providence spared his life long enouph 
to save. 

"We meet to do honor to one whose achievements have heightened 
human aspirations and broadened the field of opportunity to the races 
of men. Wliile the pai'ty with which we stand, and for which we stood, 
can justly claim him, and without dispute can boast the distinction of 
being the first to honor and trust him, his fame has leaped the bounds 
of party and country, and now belongs to mankind and the ages." 



The remains of President McKinley — and this form of speaking of 

the man who, when September came, was one of the foremost men in the 

L^orld; the man who of all living had within the last ten years most in- 
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flucnced tbe face of the earlh nnd the conditions of nianliind^this rornl 
of referring to all (Iiat Ik earthly of MrKinley — romeH to the paper on 
which it is written with a shock. It is utavtlinR to stpeak the word. How 
great a sufferer MoKiuIcy was from the momont he was shot there are 
few who know. The agony of a pihot throuph the stomach i»i one of the 
most intense that human nature endureB. The wasted face upon which 
thousands gazed while he wan at rest tn his coffin — the thinning of itie 
features — was i)roof of the remorselens horror of his wound, ami it n us 
soon a duty to shut down the coffin lid, so that the splendid face that *iJi 
Qieo knew should be seen, a« they May, no more forever. 

WILUAH MclUNIiEiY. "'^^^^^ 

B7 QROBOK ALBXAJTSSB KOHUT. 

Where Garfield alambeni and where Uncoln sle^M, 

Renowned in patriot story, 
Another chieftain dreams bis peacefal dream — 
His dream of deathless glory. 

There, ahriued among the universal brave. 

Whose sacred dust we treasure, 
The Lord of Hosts crowns him with martyr palm, 

And fame in fadeless measure. 



His has become a rare, illustrious name, 

To shine, till time is hoary, 
With Garfield's and with Lincoln's unforgot, 

For this Kepublic'a glory. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 

HIb First OtBcial Act— His Earliest Trans&ctliing GftTe UnlTersal Confidence— In all 
Respects He Kakes ■ Good ImpreflHion — Ue bas Id all His Ways Been ApproTcd 
and all the People HopefuU; and Confldentlj TVisii Ulm Well— Uis Graat HinDeapolis 
Speech on September 2d. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S FIRST OFFICIAL ACT. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 14. — Secretary Cortelyou gave out to-night the 
following: 

By the President of the United States of America : 

A proclamation: First part. A terrible bereavement has befallen 
our people. The President of the United States has been struck down 
— a crime committed not only against the chief magistrate, but against 
every law-abiding and liberty-loving citizen. 

President McKinley crowned a life of largest love for his fellow men, 
of most earnest endeavor for their welfare, by a death of Christian 
fortitude; and both the way in which he lived his life and the way in 
which in the supreme hour of trial he met his death WILL REMAIN 
FOREVER A PRECIOUS HERITAGE of our people. 

It is meet that we as a nation express our abiding love and rever- 
ence for his life, our deep sorrow over his untimely death. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do appoint Thursday next, September 19, the day In which the 
body of the dead President will be laid in its last earthly resting place, 
as a day of mourning and prayer throughout the United States. I 
earnestly recommend all the people to assemble on that day in their 
respective places of divine worship there to bow down in submission to 
the will of Almighty God, and to pay out of full hearts their homage 
of love and reverence to the great and good President whose death has 
smitten the nation with bitter grief. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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»^«.. g'""!' "' i"VHUH, iiiai lueoiiore KooBeTo 
September 14, 1001, raided hU right bund and, a 
faithfully preserre nod obey the ConetitutloQ a: 
tbp Dnitetl States, bfcame the President of the 1 
Kafd: "lu thix liuur of deep and terrible natiou 
to state it shall be my intention and endeavor 
unbroken the policy of President McKinley fo 
perity and honor of imr beloved country." 

The declaration of President Koosevolt as soo 
the great office according to the Constitution ai 
beat sense oE'the word, a stroke of state. The e 
was instantly felt to be wholesome. It gave 
stroke was the formal notification — no waiting, r 
that McKinley's Cabinet was to be Koosevelt's Ca 
ing assurance doubly sure that there was not to 1 
manliness and the gentlemanliness— the same th 
again before the country ■where duty oaIle<I, and h 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt is the fifth Vice Pi 
ceeded to the presidential chair by virtue of Iiis 
of his predecessors— John Tyler, Andrew Johi 
Arthur — he will have nearly a full presidential 

Theodore Uoosevelt, son of Theodore Roosevel' 
Dutch family, was born at No. 28 East 20th strec 
20, 1858. His mother's maiden name was Marti 
the ninth generiition of the Roosevelt stock in A 
residence of the family has long been at Oyster 
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on hunting ami ranch life, etc. Tie was appointed by Harrison on the 
United States Civil Service Commission May 12, 1889, and served two 
years under Cleveland in that capacity. He was appointed Police Com- 
missJoner May 5, 1895. His book on the naval war of 1812 is a standard 
work, and his service in the Navy Department and with the Kough 
Hiders in Cuba is familiar history. 

Mr. Roosevelt has the distinction of being the youngest President 
ever inaugurated. He is but forty-three, while General Grant, hitherto 
the youngest President, was forty-seven. Roosevelt was not the young- 
est Vice President, John C. Breckinridge being only thirty-five — the 
constitutional age — when he was elected. 

Colonel Roosevelt, it will be remembered, was anxious to decline the 
Vice Presidential candidacy, and was hard to convince of the duty to 
take the place. He made an immense impression in his speeches in 
the campaign of 1900. No other Republican candidate would have had 
Buch potentiality in the West. His war record commends him to all, 
and he is one of the most accomplished literary men in the country. 
That Roosevelt was an irresistible candidate in the National Republican 
Convention of 1900 was clear from the first, and the campaign proved 
the wisdom of the selection. His speeches in the convention were of 
extraordinary force. As the presiding officer of the Senate he was a 
quiet, conservative gentleman and an excellent parliamentarian. 

He has a most complimentary unpopularity by those who are of the 
experience or expectation that he will be hard to manage. 

He hastened to Buffalo as soon as he heard the President had been 
shot, and was rejoiced by the assurances of the surgeons. A Buffalo 
dispatch September 9th reports him as saying then: 

"I came here because I believed my place was near the President, 
and I will not leave until the situation has entirely cleared up. 

"If I were predicting when I shall leave here I would say to-morrow, 
because I firmly believe that the physicians will announce to-morrow 
that there is absolutely no doubt that the President will recover. 

"I have been twice to th<' President's temporary home to-day, and I 
have seen nothing but smiling, happy faces, including a host of physi- 
cians. That would not be so if the bulletins did not tell the exaci 
truth." 

The Vice President was asked to express an opinion on legislation 
against anarchy. He said: 
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President Roosevelt said of his Minneapolis speech that it would 
be found a statement of his views upon many important domestic and 
foreign problems now confronting this nation. Therefore, under the 
circumstances, it becomes of the greatest importance. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S GREAT SPEECH SEPTEMBER 2, 1901— A SPLENDID 
TALK ABOUT AMERICANISM— HIS MEMORABLE MINNEAPOLIS SPEECH. 

In his admirable series of studies of twentieth century problems Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has pointed out that we are a nation of pioneers; that 
the first colonists to our shores were pioneers, and t hat pioneers selected 
out from among the descendants of these early pioneers, mingled with 
others selected afresh from the old world, pushed westward into the 
wilderness and laid the foundations for new commonwealths. 

They were men of hope and expectation, of enterprise and energy; 
for the men of dull content or more dull despair had no part in the great 
movement into and across the new world. 

Our country has been populated by pioneers, and therefore it has 
in it more energy, more enterprise, more expansive power than any 
other in the wide world. 

You whom I am now addressing stand for the most part but one 
generation removed from tlie.'^e pioneers. You are typical Americans, 
for you have done the great, the characteristic, the typical work of our 
American life. In making homes and carving out careers for your- 
selves and your children, you have built up this State; throughout our 
history the success of the liome-maker has been but another name for 
the upbuildiug of the nation. 

The men who, with ax in the forest and pick in the mountains and 
plow on the prairies, pushed to completion the dominion of our people 
over the American wilderness, have given the definite shape to our Na- 
tion. They have sliowu the qualities of daring, endurance and far- 
sightedness, of eager desire for victory and stubborn refusal to accept 
defeat, which go to make up the essential manliness of the American 
character. Above all they have recognized iu practical form the fundii- 
mental law of success in American life — the law of worthy work, the 
law of high, resolute endeavor. 

We have but little room among onr people for the timid, the Irreso- 
Inte, and the idle; and it is no less true that there is scant room in the 
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birthplace, who romes here honestly intent on becoming a good United 
States citizen like the rest of us; but we have a right, and it is our duty 
to demand that he shall indeed be so, and shall not confuse the issues 
with which we are now struggling by introducing among us otd-world 
quarrels and prejudices. 

There are certain ideas which he must give up ; as, for instance, he 
must learn that American life is incompatible with the existence of any 
form of anarchy or communism, or, indeed, of any secret society having 
murder aa its aim, whether at home or abroad; and he must learn that 
we exact fall religious tolerance and the complete separation of church 
and state. 

It is not enough that those already Americans shall remain such ; the 
immenhB multitude of newcomers must also become such. The mighty 
tide of immigration to our shores has brought in its train much of good 
and much of evil; and whether the good or evil shall predominate de- 
pends mainly on whether these newcomers will or will not throw them- 
selves heartily into our national life, cease to be European, and become 
Americans like the rest of us. To bear the name of American is to bear 
the most honorable of titles, and whoever does not so believe has no busi- 
ness to bear the name at all ; and if he comes from Europe, the sooner he 
gets back the better. 

The willfully idle man, like the willfully barren woman, has no place 
in a sane, healthy and vigorous community. Moreover, the gross and 
hideous selfishness for which each stands defeats even its own miser- 
able aims. Exactly as infinitely the happiest woman is she who has 
borne and brought up many healthy children, so infinitely the happiest 
man is he who has toiled hard and successfully in his life work. 

The work may be done in a thousand different ways; with the brain 
OP the hands, in the study, the field, or the workshop; if it is honest 
work, honestly done and well worth doing, that is all we have a right 
to ask. 

Every father and mother here, if they arc wise, will bring np their 
children not to shirk difficulties, but to meet and overcome them ; not to 
strive after a life of ignoble ease, but to strive to do their duty, first to 
themselves and their families, and then to the whole state; and this 
duty most inevitably take the shape of work in some form or other. 

You, the sons of pioneers, if you are true to your ancestry, must 
make yoor lives as worthy as they made theirs. They sought for true 
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Nor can legislation stop only with what are termed labor questions. 
The vast individual and corporate fortunes, the vast combinations of 
capital, which have marked the development of our industrial system, 
create new conditions and necessitate a change from the old attitude 
of the state and nation toward property. 

It is probably true that the large majority of the fortunes that now 
exist in this country have been amassed, not by injuring our people, but 
as an incident to the conferring of great benefits upon the community; 
and this, no matter what may have been the conscious purpose of those 
amassing them. 

There is but the scantiest justification for most of the outcry against 
the men of wealth as such; and it ought to be unnecessary to state that 
any appeal which directly or indirectly leads to suspicion aud hatred 
among ourselves, which tends to limit opportunity, and, therefore, to 
shut the door of success against poor men of talent, and, finally, which 
entails the possibility of lawlessness and violence, is an attack upon 
the fundamental propertiew of American citizontihip. 

Our interests are at bottom common; in the long run we go up or go 
down together. 

Yet more and more it is evident that the state, and, if neccssarj-, the 
nation, has got to possess the right of supervision and control as rcgardw 
the great corporations which are its creatures; particularly aw regards 
the great business combinations which derive a portion of their im- 
portance from the existence of some monopolistic tendency. 

The right should be exercised with caution and seff-rcstraint; but it 
should exist, so that it may be invoked if the ne<'d arises. 

So much for our duties, each to himself and each to liis neighbor, 
within the limits of our own country, lint our crmntry, as it stridr-s 
forward with ever increasing rapidity to a foremost place iiinoiig tln' 
world powers, must necessarily find, more and more, that it Ijas world 
duties also. 

There are excellent people who lielieve that we ean sljirk tlji'sc 
duties and yet retain our self-respcd ; but tljesi- {juod pefijde an- in error. 
Other good people seek to deter us from Ireading the paljj of Ijiird IjmI 
lofty duty by bidding us remember tliat all nations Ibat li:iv<' ar'jji<-ved 
greatness, that have expanded and played tli'-ir part as woild |Knvern, 
have in the end passed away. So tliey have; so havr- all olhei-K. 'Dje 
weak and the stationary have tanished as surely as, and more rapidly 
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forms lu the past. Noi* is it possible to lay down a hard and fast rule 
for all cases. We must ever face the fact of om- shifting national needs, 
of the always-changing opportunities that present themselves. But we 
may be certain of one thing; whether we wish it or not, we cannot avoid 
hereafter having duties to do in the face of other nations. All that we 
can do is to settle whether we shall perform these duties well or ill. 

Right here let me make as vigorous a plea as I know how in favor 
of saying nothing that we do not mean, and of acting without hesitation 
np to whatever we say. 

A good many of you are probably acquainted with the old proverb: 
"Speak softly and carry a big stick — ^j'ou will go far." If a man con- 
tinually blusters, if he lacks civility, a big stick will not save him from 
trouble; and neither will speaking softly avail, if back of the softness 
there does not lie strength, power. In private life there are few beings 
more obnoxious than the man who is always loudly boasting, and if the 
boaster is not prepared to back up his words his position becomes 
absolutely contemptible. 

So it is with the nation. It is both foolish and undignified to indulge 
in undue self-glorification, and, above all, in laose-tongued denunciation 
of other peoples. Whenever on any point we may come in contact with 
a foreign power, I hope that we shall always strive to speak courteously 
and respectfully of that foreign power. 

Let us make it evident that we intend to do justice. Then let us 
make it equally evident that we will not tolerate injustice being done us 
in return. 

Let us further make it evident that we use no words which we are 
not prepared to back up with deeds, and that, while our speech is 
always moderate, we are ready and willing to make it good. Such an 
attitude will be the surest possible guarantee of that self-respecting 
peace, the attainment of which is and must ever be the prime aim of a 
self-governing people. 

This is the attitude we should take as regards the Monroe doctrine. 
There is not the least need of blustering about it. Still less should it 
be used as a pretext for our own aggrandizement at the expense of any 
other American state. 

But, most empliatically, we must make it evident that we intend on 
fthis point ever to maintain the old American position. Indeed, it is 
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safe. The true American has never feared to run risks when the prize 
to be won was of suffitMent value. 

No nation capable of self-government and of developing by its own 
efforts a sane and orderly civilization, no matter how small it may be, 
has anything to fear from us. Our dealings with Cuba illustrate this, 
and should be forever a subject of just national pride. 

We speak in no spirit of arrogance when we state as a simple historic 
fact that never in recent years has any great nation acted with such 
disinterestedness as we have shown in Cuba. We freed the island from 
the Spanish yoke. We then earnestly did our best to help the Cubans 
in the establishment of free education, of law and order, of material 
prosperity, of the cleanliness necessary to sanitary well-being in their 
great cities. 

We did all this at great expense of treasure, at some expense of life; 
and now we are establishing them in a free and independent common- 
wealth, and have asked in return nothing whatever save that at no time 
shall their independence be prostituted to the advantage of some for- 
eign rival of ours, or so as to menace our well-being. To have failed to 
ask this would have amounted to national stultification on our part. 

In the Philippines we have brouglit peace, and we are at this mo- 
ment giving them such freedom and self-government as they could never 
under any conceivable conditions have obtained had we turned them 
loose to sink into a welter of blood and confusion, or to become the prey 
of some strong tyranny without or within. The bare recital of the facts 
is sufficient to show that we did our duty; and what prouder title to 
honor can a nation have than to have done its duty? We have done 
our duty to ourselves, and wo have done the higher duty of promoting 
the civilization of mankind. 

The first essential of civilization is law. Anarchy is simply the 
hand-maiden and forerunner of tyranny and despotism. Law and order 
enforced by justice and by strength lie at the foundation of civilization. 
Law must be based upon justice, else it cannot stand, and it must be 
enforced with resolute firmness, because weakness in enforcing it means 
in the end that there is no justice and no law, nothing but the rule of 
disorderly and unscrupulous strength. 

Without the habit of orderly obedience to the law, without the stern 
enforcement of the laws at the expense of those who defiantly resist 
them, there can be no possible progress, moral or material, in civiliza- 
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thing for our people, but infinitely more because it will be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the people of the Philippines. 

We shall make mistakes; and if we let these mistakes frighten us 
from work, we shall show ourselves weaklings. Half a century ago 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas were Indian hunting grounds. We 
committed plefity of blunders, and now and then worse than blunders, 
in our dealings with the Indians. But who does not admit at the 
present day that we were right in wresting from barbarism and adding 
to civilization the territory out of which we have made these beautiful 
states? And now we are civilizing the Indian and putting him on a 
lerel to which he could never have attained under the old conditions. 

In the Philippines let us remember that the spirit and not the mere 
form of government is the essential matter. The Tagalogs have a hun- , 
dredfold the freedom under us that they would have if we had aban- 
doned the islands. We are not trying to subjugate a people; we are ■; 
trying to d<;velop them and make them a law-abiding, industrious, and 
educated people, and we hope, ultimately, a self-governing people. 

In short, in the work we have done we are but carrying out the 
true principles of our democracy. We work in a spirit of self-respect 
for ourselves and of good will toward others; in a spirit of love frir 
and of infinite faith in mankind. We do not blindly refuse to face the 
evils that exist; or the shortcomings inherent in humanity; but across 
blundering and shirking, across selfishness and meanness of motive, 
across short-sightedness and cowardice, we gaze steadfastly toward the 
far horizon of golden triumph. 

If you will study our past history as a nation, you will see we have 
made many blunders and have been guilty of many short-comings, and 
yet that we have always in the end come out victorious because we 
have refused to be daunted by blunders and defeats^have recognized 
them, but have persevered in spite of them. 

So it must be in future. We gird up our loins as a nation, with the 
stern purpose to play our part manfully in winning the ultimate tri- 
umph, and therefore we turn scornfully aside from the paths of mere 
ease and idleness, and with unfaltering steps tread the rough road 
of endeavor, smiting down the wrong and battling for the right as 
Greatheart smote and battled in Bunyan's immortal story. 
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he came into closer contact with the people than at any time since he 
committed the crime for which he was duly tried, found guilty and sen- 
tenced, and the result was when talien to the prison at 3:10 a. m., Sep- 
tember 27th, he was dragged from the train which brought him from 
Buffalo through a crowd of three hundred, persons surrounding the 
prison gate, and fell howling on the floor of the prison. 

During his progress from the train to the prison gate, between two 
deputies to whom he was handcuffed he was mauled by the crowd. One 
burly fist i-eached his head and brought instant collapse. His guards 
had to drag him up the stairs to the prison office. Here he tumbled to 
his knees in abject terror, frothing at the mouth and uttering the most 
terrifying cries. « 

He stumbled to a cane seat and lay there moaning in terror, while 
the crowd hung on to the iron gates and yelled; "Give him to ua! Let us 
In at the murderer!" 

So unexpected was the onslaught of the crowd that the police and 
deputies had scarcely time to draw their revolvers and clubs. The ad- 
vance guard made a dash for the crowd. A dozen prison-keepers thre^v 
ajar the gates. Then came a shoi-t, sharp conflict. 

Jailer Mitchell and the guard, Bernhardt, pushed the assassin 
through the great gates, but not before a dozen flsts had landed on them 
and their prisoner. The officers hustled him over flfty feet of space to 
the steps leading to the prison OifBce. Ilis legs went back on him on 
the steps. The top was reached, with Sljtchcll and Bernhardt dragging 
him, limp and shrieking, into the office. His cries were terrible— a 
series of prolonged, agonized howls— *'Oh, oh !" 

By the time he was thrown on the settee he was drooling at the 
mouth and every muscle of his body was shaking in the palsy of fear. 

But scant ceremony was accorded him. The handcuffs were taken 
off. He was dragged through the heavy oaken, iron-barred door to the 
warden's ofBce. As a matter of fact, he was can-ied, with his feet dang- 
ling behind him on the ground. Four husky keepers held his shoul- 
ders and arms. 

Tliey dumped him into a chair, a limp, disheveled figure, his cries 
echoing down the long corridors and arousing all tlie other convicts. 
He was in a state of absolute collapse, and when left alone rolled over to 
the floor, where he lay stretched at full length, his eyes rolling in a 
frenzy and hja frothing lips twitching convulsively. 
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Two keepers seized bim and commanded him to stand up. His knees 

8liu(>k iiiitl lie fell to the floor. 

"Ob! (Ml! Ob!" be sbrieked again as the howls from the crowd with- 
out (-:iiiie tbroiiffb the windows. 

"Slnit up! You're faking!" said Dr. Own, the prison physician. The 
assassin obeyed tbe eouiniaDd except that he moaned dismally in a 
quieter tone iiud eontinued to writhe in agony. Two keepers stripped 
bim of bis clotbin;; anil placed on him a prison suit of clothing. He was 
not then bathed, nor was his pedigree taken. These formalities were 
ram])lie<l with later on. 

Five kecpei-s picked bim up and dragged him from the ofBce 1X» the 
rondeiiiiierl cell, from which he will never emerge again except to go to 
bin (leatli. I>r. (lern went with him. He made an examination of the 
assassin. When be came out of the condemned man's cell he said: "It 
was just pure frif;bt. lie is a miserable coward and collapsed when he 
saw tbe ci-owil and tbe prison. Now that he is safe in his cell I guess he 
will brace up. lie lias partially recovered from bis fright." 

y\iu\i secn-cy was observed in the preparations at Buffalo for the 
a sassiu's renioviil to Auburn prison. Sheriff Caldwell, with sixteen 
jiiekt'd men, Ii'ff police headquarters shortly before 10 o'clock the mom- 
in;; before tlie removal, closely guanling CzolgOBz. A special car had 
been attached to tbe rear of tbe second section of tbe 9:30 New York 
Ceutnil train, and to this the assassin was quickly taken. 

(Iver til'' door of the prison was a portrait of McKlnley lieavily 
(lrn]ie(l in black. 

Sijriis of iiiiiiiruinji marked the building, grim reminders of the fact 
tlial it was ill reality tbe "bou-iie of death" — for Leon Czolgosz. 

Tbe trial of fzolftosz befian at 10 a. m. Jlonclay, September 23d, at 
Ituffalo, ill I'art .1 of llie Supreme Court, Criminal Section, with Justice 
Tnuiian *'. White on tbe bench. <?zo1{iorz was arraigned, pleaded guilty 
and a counter plea was ordered by the Court. A jury was secured at 
2:30 o'clock in the afternoon. Assistant District Attorney Haller pre- 
sented Ibo case to the jurors, and at 2:45 the first witness for the people 
was put on tlie stand. (It will be observed there was no idiotic, drivel- 
iii;x debiy about this.) 

Tbe assassin seemed greatly changed from what be was when he 
appeared for liis formal arraignment. Then he acted as if dazed. 

When aclnionisbed by tbe court crier to rise and look at the jutots 
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[ when they were sworn in, he rose, but seemed to have no desire to see 
what manner of men were to sit in judgment upon him. He came oat 
of his lethargy as soon as the first witness, Samuel J. Fields, chief en- 
gineer of the Pan-American Exposition, began to testify. 

During the afternoon signs of nervousness appeared. Perspiration 
gathered in drops on his cheeks and forehead and be would remove it 
with a soiled handkerchief, crushed in the palm of his hand. 

This is the jury as completed at 2 :45 on the first day of the trial: 

Frederick V. Laoer, plumber. 

Itichard J. Garwood, street railway foreman. 

Henry W. Wendt, manufacturer. 

Silas Carmer, farmer. 

James S. Stygall, plumber. 

William Loton, farmer. 

Walter E. Everett, blacksmith. 

Benjamin J. Ralph, bank cashier. 

Samuel P. Waldo, farmer, 

Andrew J. Smith, produce dealer. 

Joachim H. Mertens, shoe dealer. 

Robert J. Adams, contractor. 

The remarkable thing about the jury is that every man on it admits 
that he had formed an opinion regarding the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, and it goes without saying that the opinion is "Guilty." 

The Assistant District Attorney made a simple statement of the 
facts. He outlined the crime of which Czolgosz stood accused and indi- 
cated the purpose of the prosecutor to show that Czolgosz's deed was de- 
liberate and premeditated. Nothing was said to indicate any attempt 
to prove a conspiracy implicating Emma Goldman or other anarchists. 

While the Assistant District Attorney was speaking the court offi- 
cials were busy nailing upon a blackboard a large map of the Temple of 
Music, in which the crime occurred. 

Samuel J. Fields, a civil engineer, chief engineer of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, was the first witness. He visited the Temple of Music 
on the day of the crime to take measurements of the positions of articles 
at the time the tragedy took place. 

Percy A. Bliss testified that on the day following the crime he photo- 
graphed the interior of the Temple of Music at the District Attorney's 
request. The photographs, which were veiy large ones, were passed to 
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the defendant's counsel. The latter made no objection to the admisdon 
of these as evidence and thej were then passed to the jurors. 

Dr. Harve}- It. Oa^'lord, of Buffalo, who was next called, testified 
that he performed the autopsy on the body of President McKinley, He 
described the location uf the wounds. Back of the stomach, he said, 
was a "track into which I could insert the tip of my fingers. It was 
filled with a dark fluid matter." The search for the bullet was not con- 
tinued after the cause of death was ascertained. The pancreas was seri- 
ously inrolvcd. The cause of death was a gunshot wound. The other 
organs of the body, not affected by the wounds, were in a normal condi- 
tion. 

Dr. Herman Mynter was the next witness. District Attorney Pen- 
ney questioned him closely regarding the operation performed on Precd- 
dent McKinley at the Kxpositiun Hospital. The abdomen was opened. 
The stomach was turned over and a bullethole was found in the back 
of the ori;an. Tbey could not follow the further course of the bullet, 
and as the Presidents temperature was rising, it was agreed by the 
physicians present that no further search for it was advisable at that 
time. Tlie stomach was replaced ami the opening closed with sutures. 

Dr. Mynter then described the period of favorable symptoms shown 
by the patient, liis relapse and Jiia deatb. He epitomized the results 
of the autopsy as proving three things: 

First — There was no inflammation of the bowelft 

Second — There was uo injury to the heart. 

Third — There was a gunshot wound in the stomach, and there was 
a gangrenous spot back of the stomach as large as a silver dollar. 

Mr. Penney — What was the cause of death? 

A. The cause was blood poisoning from the absorption of poisonous 
matter caused by the gangrene. Primarily it was the gunshot wound. 

Q. You were present at the consultation? 

A. Yes. l>r. (iaylord performed it. They tried for four hours to 
locate the bullet. 

Q. Why did you stop then? 

A. The family of the President would not allow them to continue 
any longer or to injure the corpse any more. They would not permit 
anything to be removeil from the body for bacteriological examination. 

Dr. Matthew D. Mann, another of the physicians who attended 
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' President McKiniey, went over the ground covered by Dr. Mynter and 
descpibt'd the operation performed at tlie Exposition Hospital. 

"To find the track of the bullet back of the stomacli," Dr. Mann ex- 
plained, "it would have been necessary to lay open the abdominal cav- 
ity. The performance of that operation would probably have resulted 
fatally, as the President bad already grown very weak as a result of the 
first operation." 

Dr. Matthew D. Mann was then called for cross-examination. 

"Was the condition which you found at the autopsy to be expected 
from the nature of the wounds which the President received?" asked 
Mr. Lewis. 

"It was not expected and very unusual. I never saw anything just 
exactly like it," replied Dr. Mann. 

"To what, then, do you attribute the symptoms or indications which 
you discovered, the gangrenous condition of the wound?" 

"It is very difficult to explain it. It may be due to one of several 
things. I think it would be necessary for further examinations to be 
made before any definite explanations could be made. That would be 
the duty of the pathologists," 

"The President was not in a very good physical condition, was he?" 
asked the attorney. 

"He was somewhat weakened by hard work and want of air and 
conditions of that kind," replied the doctor. 

"You think that had something to do with the result?" 

"Undoubtedly," was the answer. 

On re-direct examination by Mr. Penney Dr. Mann was asked if there 
was anything known to medical science that could have saved the Presi- 
dent's life. 

"No," was the reply, without hesitation. 

Louis L. Babcock, wlio was in charge of the ceremonies in the Tem- 
ple of JIusic on the day of the shooting, followed Dr. Mann. He gave 
details of the arrangements made for the reception, and described the 
position of the President and the points of entrance and exit from the 
Temple of Music and told where he stood when the fatal shots were 
fired. 

"I heard two shots. I immediately turned to the left. I saw the 
President standing still, and he was deathly pale. In front of him was 
a group of men, bearing the prisoner to the floor." 



I 
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Edward It. Uivo, ilinirnijin of the Committee of Ceremonies in the 
Temjilc of Music, was next called. 

''\Vh»Tc were ,vi>u at the time of the shooting?" asked District Attor- 
ney IVnnpy. 

Mr. liice indii-ated tlio ppot on the ground floor plan of the temple, 
near wlicrc tlit* President stood. 

"Ti'll us wliat you saw?" said District Attorney Penney. 

As i-IiHiniiJUi iif tlu' ('(imniittee ho stood close to the President. It 
was just tinu- to stop the reception, and at that instant he "noticed 
HometliiuK white juislicd over to the President" and two shots rang out 
The white objert fell to the door with the man who had it. 

On rcadiin;; police headquarters tbe night of the shooting Mr. 
Qunckeiilnish, th(> next witness, said he accompanied District Attorney 
Penney to tlu' oflu-e of Superintendent of Police Bull. 

"Tell us what transpired there," said the district attorney. 

"Mr. IVnney and the assistant district attorney had some conversa- 
tion, and then the prisoner, in rei)ly to questions, stated that he had 
killed the President because lie believed it to be his duty. lie under- 
sloiid tlie ]i<)siti<>n in which he had placed himself, and was willing to 
take his chances. <V,oljiosz said he had gone to the Falls on the previ- 
ous iliiy with the intention of shooting the President, but was unable 
to citrry out his intention. He came to ItiifTalo, and got in line with the 
jieojile iit the Temple of Music. The defendant t(dd us bow he con- 
cealed his weapon; how he kept his hand concealed in his pocket while 
waiting to reach the Pi'esidenf's side. AVhen he reached a point in front 
of the President he fired. If lie had not been stopped, he said, he would 
have tired more shots,'' 

'*l)id lie siiy anything about planning to kill the President on any 
other occasion?" asked District Attorney Penney. 

'■lie said he had been watching the President for three or four days 
for a favorable opiiorlunity of shooting." 

"Did he give any reason for wishing to kill the President?" 

"Ves, he siiid tliat he did not believe in the piHJsent form of govern- 
ment Of in any of the institutions of it," 

Coiitinniug, Mr. Quackenbnsh said: 

"lie (Czolgosz) sai<l he had for several yoai^ studied the doctrin ■ of 
anarchy. Tie believer] in no government, no marriage regulations, and 
said he attended church for some time, but they talked nonsense and 
111' would not continue there." 
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"He said he did not believe in tlie churcli or state," asked Mr. 
Penney. 

"Yes; lie said he believed in free love. He gave the names of several 
papers he had read — four of them — and mentioned one as Free Society." 

"He seemed to be cool and not escited or disturbed?" 

"He seemed to be disturbed, but not mentally," wag the reply. "He 
seemed to be suffering some pain, and constantly applied a handker. 
chief to the side of his face where be was struck, and complained th?! 
his eyes hurt him. He had no visible marks on his face." 

"What became of the pistol? Do you know?" 

"I have it here," interposed the district attorney, as he showed a 
pasteboard box, but it was not offered as evidence. 

Witness said: 

"The last time I saw it was at the time of the struggle." 

"Did the defendant at this time appear excited?" 

"Not at all." 

"Was he upbraided by anybody there?"' 

"Not by anybody." 

"Who asked the questions of him?" 

"I did myself, and all the other officers. He told us about his place 
of birth, his bringing up at Alpena, and his movements from the time he 
got to Cleveland and went to work at the wire mill, bis father's farm, 
etc. It was all told in a conversational way," 

"Did he hesitate about answering questions at all?" 

"He did at first. He answered with deliberation, but never refused 
to answer a question. He seemed to take a lively interest in what was 
going on. I asked him to make a brief statement for publication, and 
he wrote out the following:. 

" 'I killed President McKinley because I done my duty. I don't 
believe one man should have so much service and another man should 
have none.' This statement he signed. Afterward he made a state- 
ment of two hours' duration. At times he volunteered information and 
went beyond a responsive answer." 

Francis P. O'Brien, a private in the Seventy-third United States 
Coast Artillery, was nest called. He had been detailed to guard the 
President at the Temple of Music, and was standing at the right of the 
President when the shooting occurred. His story follows: 

"When I heard the report I was looking at the President and saw the 
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man. I juihixmI at this defendant. I aaw the smoke coining from bis 
hand. I knoe-ked him over against some one, I don't knoTv niiom. I 
got the revolver and gave it to my eommaoding officer. Captain Wisser," 

"Did you mark it?" asked Mr. Peoney. 

*'I put my inilialH on it." 

Ilnrry V. Ilensliuw, snperintendent of the Temple of Music, was the 
next witnesH. lie said when the shooting occurred he was just on the 
right of the Pn'sident. ilr. I'enncy questioned him. 

"As you stood tlii'n? were you looking toward the people who 
appn>aehed tlic Tresident?" he asked. 

"I was, very carefiilly,'' was the reply, "and I noticed this defendatit 
in the line a]>])niiiching the President with his hand pressed against his 
abdomen mid iut-ased in sometliiug. Then I noticed as he drew near the 
President lie extended hi» left hand. The President put forward his 
right hand. Like a Hash tli(> assassin pushed the President's right hand 
out of tlie way; then I heard two sluits and saw the handkerchief smok- 
ing. Tiie ennvd gathen*d around the defendant so quickly that he was 
lost to my view in an instant. I whs at the I'reaident's side when the 
President wa« taken away in the umbulanfc.'' 

Just before Jiidfje Lewis start e^l Iiis eniss-examination he turned to 
«peak to the prisoner, hut Czolgnsz would pay no attention to him. 

Only a few ijuestiniiK were asked liy Judge Lewis and Mr. Henshaw 
was exrtised. 

At tlie bi'giniiing of tlie afternoon session Judge I^wis held a brief 
whispered roiiference witli Cznlgosz, Mr. I^'wis' words were not 
audible to any l)ut tlie prismier, who shook his head emphatically in 
pe])Iy to some <| nest ion put to him. Judge Lewis spoke again, and again 
Czolgdsz shook his lieail negatively, 

Kiij>erintendeut of Police Hull of the Buffalo police department was 
called. 

"Were you present at headcpiarfers when the prisoner was brought 
tliere on the nif;ht of the assassination?" "Yes, sir." 

'■Tell us what Czolgosz said." 

"He said he knew President .^leKiiiley. lie knew that he was 
shooting President MeKinley when he fired. The reason he gave was 
that he believed that he was doing his duty, lie said that on the day 
President McKinley spoke at the Exposition grounds, the day previous 
to the assassination, he stood near the stand, on the esplanade. No 
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I favorable opportunity presented itself. He followed the President to 
f Niagara Falls and bacl; to Buffalo again. He got in line wiiile the 

reception was in progress, and when he reached the PresideBtj fired 
I the fatal shots. Czolgoez told me in detail the plans he alone had 

.worked out, so that there would be no slip in his arrangements. I 
I asked him why he had killed the President, and he replied that he did 

80 because it was his duty." 

"Did he say he was an anarchist?" 



"Did he say any more on that subject?" asked the district attorney. 

"Yes. He said that he had made a study of the beliefs of anarchists, 

and he was a firm believer in their principles. The prisoner also stated 

that he had received much information on the subject in the city of 

I Cleveland. He said that he knew a man in Chicago named Isaak. The 

I Free Society was the name of an organ mentioned by the prisoner." 

"Did he ever say anything about his motives in committing the 
murder?" asked the district attorney. 

"Yes," was the reply. "He said that he went to the Exposition 
grounds for the express purpose of murdering President McKinley. He 
knew he was aiming at President McKinley when the fatal shots were 
fired. Czolgosz said that all Kings, Emperors and Presidents should 
die." 

Clerk Martin Fisher administered the oath to the prisoner in order 
that his record might be taken, Czolgosz placed his hand upon the 
Bible and nodded his head in assent when the words of the oath were 
finished. He did not speak the usual words, "I do." 

"Speak out loud so the court can hear," said Crier Hess. 

"What is your name?" began Mr. Penney. 

"Leon Czolgosz," came a weak response, scarcely audible to the 
Judge. 

"What is your age?" 

"Twenty-eight," after some hesitation. 

"Where were you born?" 

"Detroit." 

"Where did you last reside?" 

"In Buffalo," whispered Czolgosz. His voice seemed husky and his 
' mouth dry. He made little effort to speak loudly and moved about 
Lnervonsly whUe the questions were being asked. 
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'•W'lifro lUtl .voii livp in BulTalo?" 

"i)u Itrondwjiy." 

'■WlnTo iMi ltnia<lwii.v?** iimisted Mr. PeDDey. No answer. 

"At Xowiik's?" 

"Yi'S," jiftcrji jmiiso'. 

''What is votir (UTiiimtion? Do you understanil Ihe question?" 

("zul-ros/. slidok Ills lioiiil. lie sceuu'd to hear iwoply and not to 
undt'i-stand nil that was said to him. Mr. Tonney- re])cated bis ques- 
rion distinctly and in a loud voice. Then speakint; as if half-stupefied, 
<'z(d;;MSZ said: 
• '"Vcs, sir; I Wiis a laborrr." 

"An* viin niai'i'it'd iir sIhhN'?" 

*'Siii<.>li-," ciuiic tin- irady i-i'sponse. 

'■Ilav«'ynn alt.'n.icd school?" 

'■V.'s, sir." 

'■What siIkpoIs have- you attended?"' 

"The rfiminon schools." 

'■I)i<I ymi not attend a chinch sciiool?" 

Il.'licsilat.-d, then ici.licd with his polite "Yes, sir." 

"Was il a Catholic scIimi.I?" 

"N'cs, sir," atraiii. 

"\Vliaf was your i-elifiious iiistniclioii?" pursued Sir. Penney in the 
kinilly lone nf voice h<' used in questioniuf; the prisoner. "Did you 
U-hma to til.- Calhnlic church? Were yon a Catholic?" 

■■Vcs, sir, 1 di(!," caitie tlie rej)ly, after the usual pause. 

"Now, arc yiJiir imrcnts livin;j: or dead?" 

"No, sir."' was tlie answer. 

"You don'l understand nie quite," said Mr. Penney. "Is your father 
liviii-?" 

"Vcs, sir." 

"Isyonr niolher livinj,'?'' 

"No, sir.'^ 

■■Have yi>ii been temperate or infcmperate in the use of intoxicat- 
in;; liquors?" 

No rejily came. 

-'Von floii't understand me?" queried the district attorney. 

'■No, sir; I don't." 

"Do you drink much?" 
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' "Do you ever get drtmk?" 

Again there was a paase. 

"Do you driuk very much?" persisted the attomej. 

"Pass on to aomething else," commanded the Jadge. 

"Wei-e you ever formally convicted of crime?" asked the attorney, 
Ge Soal question. 

*'No, sir." 

; clerk of the court then asked: "Have you any legal cause to 
1 BOW Why the sentence of the court should not now be pronounced 
t you?" 

"I cannot hear that," replied the prisoner. 

Clerk Fisher repeated his question, and Czolgosz replied: "I'd 
rather have this gentleman here speak," looking toward District Attor- 
ney Penney. "I can hear him better." At this point Justice White 
told those in the courtroom that they must be quiet or they would be 
excluded from the room. Mr. Penney then said to the prisoner: 

''Czolgosz, the court wants to know if you iiave any reason to give 
why sentence should not be pronounced against you. Have you any- 
thing to say to the Judge? Say yes or no." 

■ The prisoner did not reply, and Justice White, addressing the pris- 
oner, said: 

,"In that behalf, what you have a right to say relates explicitly to 
the subject in hand here at this time and which the law provides, why 
sentence should not be now pronounced against you, and is defined by 
the statute. The first is that you may claim you are insane. The next 
is that you have good cause to offer either in arrest of the judgment 
about to be pronounced against you or for a new trial. Those are the 
grounds specified by the statute in which you have a right to speak at 
this time, anil you are at perfect liberty to do so if you wish." 

*'I have nothing to say about that," the prisoner replied. 

The court then said, "Are you ready?"' addressing the district attor- 
ney, and Mr. Penney replied "Yes." 

"Have you anything to say?" again asked Justice White of the 
assassin. 

"Yes," replied Czolgosz. 

*'I think he should be permitted to make a statement in exculpation 
It^Us act, if the court please," said Judge Titus. 
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"That will depend upon what his statement is," tlie conA replied. 
"Have you (speaking to Judge Titus) anytliing to say In behalf of the 
prisoiier at tliis time?'' 

''I liave notliing to say within the definition of what your honor has 
read," replied the attorney, "but it seems to me in order that the inno- 
cent should not suffer by this defendant's crime the court should permit 
him to exculpate at least his father, brother and sisters." 

From the court; "Certainly, if that is the object of any statement 
he wishes to make. Proceed." 

To this the prisoner said: "There was no one else but me. No one 
else told me to do it, and no one paid me to do it." Judge Titus 
repeated it as follows owing to the prisoner's feeble TOice: "He says 
DO one had anything to do with the commission of his crime but him- 
self; that his father and mother and do one else had anything to do with 
and knew nothing about if." 

The Court — "Anything further, Czolgosz?" 

The Defendant— "No, sir." 

The Court — "Czolgosz, in taking the life of our beloved President 
you committed a crime which shocked and outraged the moral sense of 
the civilized world. You have confessed that guilt, and after learning 
all that at this time can be learned from the facts and circumstances 
of the case, twelve good jurors have pronounced you guilty and have 
found you guilty of murder in the first degree. 

"Vou have said, according to the testimony of credible witnesses 
and yourself, that no other person aided or abettetl you in the commis- 
sion of this terriiile act. Ood grant it may be so. 

"The penalty for the crime for which you stand is fixed by this 
statute, and it now becomes my duty to pronounce this judgment 
against you. The sentence of the court is that in the week beginning 
October 2S, 1901, at the place, in the manner and means prescribed by 
law, you suffer the punishment of death. Remove the prisoner." 

JlH<'h comment was excited by the fact that the usual phrasing "and 
may fJod have mercy upon your soul" was not used by the judge after 
he had pronounced the fatal woni "death." He stopped in the middle 
of the usual formula, leaving the sentence as harsh in its form as it 
could be made. 

Czol;rosz had st<i(nl erect while sentence was being pronounced. He 
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uid not tremble. Not a muscle quivered. His cheeks, however, were 
pale and his eyes dilated and very bright. 

The death warrant, signed by Justice White, is addressed to the 
agent and warden of Auburn State Prison, and directs him to execute 
the sentence of the court within the walls of the prison on some day 
during the week beginning October 28th next, by causing "to pass 
through the body of said Leon F, Czolgosz a current of electricity of 
sufficient intensity to cause death, and that the application of the said 
current of electricity be continued until he, the said Leon F. Czolgosz, 
be dead." 

On the way to Auburn the convicted man was talkative. 

It 'was while on the way to Auburn, under the soothing influence 
of a cigar and while surrounded by a chatty company of officers and 
correspondents, that Czolgosz threw off his reserve and talked of hia 
crime. 

"1 am sorry I done it," the malefactor finally blurted out in the 
course of hit chat. "I wouldn't do it again and I would not have done 
it if I had known what I was doing." 

The prisoner did not seem to realize the additional feelings of revul- 
sion he had provoked in the breasts of the listeners. He was absorbed 
in his cigar and his own thoughts. Presently be rambled ahead: 

"It is awful to feel yon killed somebody. I wish I had not done it. 
I would like to live, but I can't now. I made my mistake. I was all 
stirred up and felt I had to kill hini. I never thought of doing it until 
a couple of days befoi-e. I did not tie the handkerchief on my hand. 
I only dropped it over the gun. I did not think it looked like a sore 
hand, but did not suppose I would be stopped, because the gun did not 
show. I did not try to kill him at Niagara Falls. I did not tell nobody 
and nobody set me on. I did it all myself." 

The prisoner lapsed into quiet but replied to questions. 

"Did you know Count Malatestn or Madame Brusigloli or Bresci or 
any other foreign anarchists?*' 

"No, I heard of them, but I never met them. I knew a lot of them 
in Cleveland but nowhere else. I did not know any one from Paterson, 

"I knew Emma Goldman and some others in Chicago. I heard 
Emma Goldman speak in Cleveland. None of those people ever told 
me to kill anybody. Nobody told me that. I done it all myself." 

"What do you think of your trial?" 
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"It was al! Huriirisiii;.' to me. It was more than I expovtcJ. I 
thiiuf;lit 1 M-(>iil)l 1)1' Hvntviu'cil rifflit off. What I heard there was more 
than I had h4'anl of b<'f«)r<'. I hated to hear about the woand and all 
that. I felt f^lad I killed him and theu I felt suiTy he did oot lire after 
I «hi't him." 

"Mad .v<ni thoii;:ht of .Mrs. .MeKiiilev?" 

"Wli_r, only that ^he had uut ought to be so privileged and get so 
much." 

"Did .viiu kniiw the shuck nearly killed her?" 

The assassin looked up qu«'stioningly, hesitatingly. 

"I wctnld be sorry if she died," was all he said. 

"Would you like to have a priest before you die, or a minister?" 

This question was a jmser for the amirrhist. For years he had 
affi'iti'd to (h'spisc the Chrisliaii religion. Now he needed comfort. A 
shade of reniiniscciit exju-ession passed over his countenance. It 
8(H-nu'd to those studyinfj his conntenanee that he was thinking; of child- 
hood days when with inuorcnt nutainled faith he sought and obtained 
comfort from the fatliiT confessor. 

Finally he bmke (he spell. ".Maybe a priest," he faltered. That 
was all. 

The moment seemed to represent a crisis in the iuaer life of the 
assassin. His questioners respected liis silence. 

There will be no subject of f^n-aler interest in this couutry than 
the tnu- intention of those who are fieueralize<l as anaivhists, and 
charj;e(i wilh the ilirect resjionsibility of the assassiinitiou of President 
^IcKiiiiey. Ii is necessary to clear away from thi' calm consideration 
of the j)oli<y it( the American i»e()])le a certain obstructive confusion as 
to tlie siyuificjince of socialism. Socialists are not to be classed as anar- 
chisls, and there are lirofcssors of anarchy wlio do not uu'un murder. 

The assassination of the President lias jint in motion forc<'s of popu- 
lar sentiment that ninsi result in a ))ubii<- jMilicy. Many citizens call 
confinnonsjy for mcu-e laws, and assume that the pn-scription of more 
strin*;ent law is the thinji in-eilful and snilicienf. 

That wliiili is the remedy is |)r()baldy revealed already in the public 
opinion that will be discriminatinfj and in many ways punish the dis- 
orderly and dangerous nialifjuants, separatin;;: them from the theorists 
whose revolutionary intentions are bubbles. 

There is enough anarchy the logic of which is the massacre of the 
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trisest and best of men, to make the task of extirpation difficult, without 
llncluding those who are troubled with bad dreams. 

We, the people of the United States, have the power to maintain 

'■ o?(Ier, to enforce law, to punish criminals, or we have lost the art or 

'. the ability of self government. "We may regard ourselves as the 

example before the world, where the people really rule, and have, 

because it is broadly based, the most powerful government that esiets. 

Just now "we the people," and we mean the majority of electors, 

' -are carrying on an investigation the more formidable because it is not 

• formal. We have had a frightful lesson, and the martyrdom of the 

President must educate us to ascertain our responsibilities aud do our 

duty. 

There is power enough. We can pass the needful laws, but they 
' must not be tinged with fanaticism, for so far as they offend our tradi- 
i tiouB they will be impracticable. 

Public intelligence is shaping public opinion. Whether we are self 

1 governing depends upon the composure to construct, and the expert- 

ness to apply the power of opiniou to the elements of disorder, and 

■ eliminate them. 

It was the first outcry of those who have been denunciatory of our 
government, declaring that our "rulei-s," that is to say, the constituted 
authorities, are the enemies of the poor, forcing the notion that we are 
a people of classes, and that cla.ss should rise up against class. It was 

■ to be observed and regarded that they said the murderer of McKinley 
I was not an anarchist, but a madman. Still he had sympathizers, and 

there are Rome unsolved mysteries- 
Reasons are noticeable to support the suggestion that we have not 
found out all about Czolgosz the assassin. He was examined by scien- 
tists and found not be to insane, but he has shown surprising weakness. 
He has not shown a symptom of moral sense. The testimony taken on 
1 Mb trial is curiously instructive but not conclusive. Was he morbid 
U'With malignancy and tlie folly of a fool — or was he an artist? Did he 
f have no accomplices? Was he simply a wild convert of a woman whose 
r occupation has been the utterance of harangues? Was it with his own 
: mind and money that he made journeys, ascertained the location of the 
^. President and what his movements were to be? His knowledge o' the 
[JPresident's time-table was minute. Did he in a lonesome way pick 
these things up on his own account, and with absolute secrecy? 
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His conversation when, in t!ie hands of the offifprs gives some counte- 
nance to the statement of the "advniu-eil" radicals who met him that 
thejf thought such was his exrewH in riau;ieruu« talk that he was a spy. 

In the court there was 8tui>idity in his fnce and inroUert>nc_v in bin 
words. He stuck to the one assertion tbat be alone planned and per^ 
formed ''this crime/' as he called it. So obstinate was this persistency 
that it made the impression of a lesson taught bj a stronger person 
who fancied he might be used, as a tool to commit a murder that would 
be famous. 

He seemed to enjoy the ride from Buffalo to Auburn. He tallced 
to the police and the reporters, was almost elated when given a cigar 
to smoke, and was free in his conversation. He asserted that he ' 
had not made up his mind to bill the President more than a day or 
two. It was a ghastly whim that came to him because the "ballot wu 
no good." That was a sort of pivot around which his mind whirled. 
It seemed to him that he ought to be sorry for the barm he had inflicted 
upon Mrs. McKinley, and said, as if he was conscious of making a good 
point, that he would be willing to die for the widow of his victim. 
Clearly during this ride he rather desired the companionship of the man 
to whom he was united by handcuffs. 



To such an ignominious end as this comes the slayer of our belofved 
President, ilay the time soon come when the people of our great 
republic will take a warning from such terrible calamities as have be- 
fallen Lincoln, Oarfleld and McKinley, and take such action as will in 
future preserve the lives of the great men of our country. 



THE AUTHOR'S LETTER. 



OM THE SCENE OF EXECUTION AND THE AUTOPSY OF 
THE ASSASSIN. 

Auburn, October 29th, 1901. 

I I<eoii Czolgosz is number GO of the persons executed in the electrical 

■ in the State of New York. The New York authorities have 

bpressed puerile sensations with respect to the assassin. His special 

T was of taking chances to encounter the people. His reception at 

burn was rough and he was frantic with panic. There never was 

E quiet an execution as that of this morning. Members of the Press 

jITe denied inten'iews and were not jjermitted to be witnesses, with 

B exception of those representing the Press Associations. There Tvas 

^.popular excitement in Auburn. 

The Auburn penitentiarj', built in 1817, is the oldest of the State, 

It is in the heart of the city, just aei-oss the street from the railroad 

depot. Those who escorted the assassin when he arrived were glad 

they had no further to go. The prison gate leading to the quartei-s of 

the officials is on the principal street — an iron-barred gap in the lofty 

gray stone wall, and there were not more than a dozen pereons at any 

time who took an interest in the gate during the last day and hours 

of the life of the condemned. The policy of the authorities was made 

known peremptorily, that the passing a-way of Czolgosz should not be 

an advertisement for anarchy. 

The assassin's appearance in the death room was at the door of the 
lower corridor, twenty feet distant from his cell. There was an ofBcer 
on either side of him and one behind him. He stumbled when his feet 
touched the stone pavement of the room and again as he got on the 
platform, where stood the "chair." The elevation of the platform above 
tte floor does not exceed four inches. The "chair" is but tittle heavier 
^^'an the usual article, strongly built and with arms. It is decorated 
.With stout straps, and the buckles are not likely to yield. A coil of 
f of the diameter of a small lead pencil hangs from the ceiling, 
ninating in a straight section about six inches long above the chair. 
fe'ttla is fastened the electrode for the head. Electric lamps are along 
fytaXl behind the chair and about the ceiling. At the left hand of the 
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chair, wbioli faces the south and is near the north vail, ia a closet cob* 
taiutii^ the uppai-ttttm fur the infliction of "legal death." A lever as long 
as a liu<:er is iKiinteil out, that, turned down, the current is turned on. 

The I'hanihcr i»f di-uth is ahout twenty feet wide east and west and 
a little ttiHser, Yt'iitiliiteil b.v a central shaft. The corridor through, 
wliieli the i»ri(Htuei-n enter is the lower one — two flights downstairs 
fnnii the oflieo lloor. t'ells holding those who have received sentence 
of deatli are within ten pai-es of the door of doom. Czolgosz was dressed 
for tile ocrasjon in i\ ;j;ray llunuel shirt, open at the throat, coarse trous- 
ers, split Iiehnv the liiiee of the right leg, and a pair of new shoes. He 
seeuied to have had a shave within a day or two. Executions are not 
so unniiiniiiiti at tliis phiee an to cause a feeling of novelty or suggest 
exeiteuictit ii) the atteiidauce. Then> have been fifteen deaths in the 
Au'>uru <-hair, and one is ai>i>oiutcd next Monday of a young man who 
killed his swi-etlieai-t. 

There aiv indications that through H4ime niedtun, p.'obahly Wal- 
detk LVoIfTosz, whose reputation is that of inferiority to his brother, 
a cunniiniiication very rerently reachuci the assassin, priming him for 
a faiewcll demonstration in aid of anarchy, and piviiUKing fame fur it. 
His hist anxiety was to "make a statement." 1 asked the warden how 
the assassin spent his latest hours. Tlie reply was in these w^ords: 
'■lie fell asleep after one o'clock, and I hud to arouse him at half-past 
live to read th^- death warrant to him," That docuiueut was a brief 
stalement of what the execution was for, drawn strictly in legal terms. 
The wanlcn su<l— this at a later hour than the readiufi; of the warrant 
—the prisitner sent for him and said he wanted to make a statement, 
and was told "make it now." The answer of the prisoner was, he 
'■wauled more people." \Vheu fohl he could not liave an audience, he 
saiil he would not speak at all. lie wanted to see his brother again, 
and was told the farewells weiv over. 

Evitltntly his father's niessat,'e was the production of a crafty writer. 
The wunls were ciin'fully chosen, and it seems to have been intended 
to iinpare the way for the proposed speech from the platform of the 
chair. The lirst Polish priest who called upon the condemned had 
a favorable impression of the young man — thought he meant to 
renounce anarchy and die a Cliri.stian. Associated with this was a 
iiersistent rumor the prisoner might be expected, in evidence of repent- 
ance, to make a confession. The anarchists had reached Czolgosz and 
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that it wa» doiti}! tiio appointi'd work was in the sudden, intense rigidity 
of the iiiiiscU-ij of till' miiu in the chair. His form seemed to be animated 
with a dfUKiuiiii- (>uer;^y, as if his limbs and body were instantly con- 
verted iutu a NubHtauce uf iron tenacity and that there was in every 
fiber n shiuidt-riuf; Kpasm. The number of volts administered was 1,700. 
The curreut was coutiuued at that power for one minute, then tamed 
off gradually until there were 200 voltn. The only words spoken by 
a spectut4>r ciiuie from un uuprofessional person, and escaped the notice 
of the ofliduls. It was, "Oive him another poke." This was as the full 
force of the current was turued on a second time and continued for a 
minute. Tlieu the Itody was subjected to medical examination. The 
doctors spui;e to the waitleu wlio announced to the witnesses, "Gentle- 
men, the prisoner is dead," aud statinl the time T o'clock and 17 minutes. 
When the ]>rison(>r wan on the platform before being seated his eyes 
were restless nud jjhiriuj;, aud he seemed to be seekiug the people tu 
speak to. That wliich he nuid was entirely in accordance with bis 
cimdiict and the doctriues he had declared. It was precisely consistent 
for Iiiui tu claim that the murder of the I*re»idcut was to help the 
working man. Possibly the activity of the attendants prevented the 
utterance of sliocking insults to persons and other examples of vindic- 
tiveness. Public opiuiou toward the brother and brother-in-law of the 
assassin is uot quite kindly; they are accused of a desire to claim the 
body of the assassin, believing that money might be made out of the 
possession of it. The brotlier professed the desire after the autopsy to 
see the body and that it Khould be cremated. Finally he relinquished 
the claim of the family to the body to J. Warren Mead, warden of the 
prison, authorizing the disposition of the body by burial in the cemetery 
attached ti> the prisou, as provided by the law of the State, with the 
understanding that no part of tbe remains be given to any person or 
society, and tlie entire body buried. This was scrupulously carried 
out, and in addition the remains were placed in an unmarked grave^ 
drenched with a<-ids and covered with quickiime sufficient to immedi- 
ately destroy them. No fragmeut of the murderer will ever be identi- 
fied, and the exact place of his interment is not of record. Tbe law 
was fulfilled in this case in the early morning of the first day it was 
lawful in New York to execute the prisoner. His sentence was that 
the execution occur within the week after the 28th of October; and the 
absolute destruction of the assassin according to law occurred next day. 
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There is eonfusioti of reports as to the place where the autopsj took 
place. It was within ten feet of the fatal chair, and commenced a few 
minutes after the retirement of the witnesses^ of the execotion. The 
physicians were John Gerin, M. D., and Carlos F. Macdonald, M. D., 
and E. A, Spitzka, all of whom state "the examination revealed a 
perfectly healthy state of all the organs, including the hrain." There 
was a call from the brother after the autopsy, who desired to view the 
remains, but was spared the sight and told he could see the grave. He 
declined to do that. 

It occurred to me as the prisoner was dead, the restriction upon 
the admission of persona to the execution might be removed, and 
upon inquiry there was no objection to my attending the autopsy as a 
witness. I did so. All others present were officers of the prison and 
the medical gentlemen with their assistants. 

The spectacle was interesting; the assassin had been dead but a 
few minutes, and was lying at full length on his back on the table 
provided for the surgeons, his body white as marble, his face not at 
all distorted. One might say he was as if sleeping, but that would not 
describe the expression of the features, though that was almost of 
perfect repose. The head rested on the back part of it, so as to elevate 
the chin, and allow the forehead to slope downward. Tltere was no 
sign of a great agony; the hair had not been removed for the electrode, 
but was full of water from the sponge, and in disorder. If there was 
any mark on the head made by the deadly shock, it was not visible. 
There was a red blotch on the right leg below the knee. The body was 
lying east and west, the face looking toward the east. The red blister 
under the right knee, a part of it on the calf of the leg, extended about 
two-thirds the way round, leaving a space in front untouched. The 
one feature indicating sudden and unusual death was the mouth, which 
was the highest point of the body with the exception of the chin. The 
strong throat, with a distinct Adam's apple, was prominent. The lipa 
were slightly parted with more than the curl they had in life. On them 
was an expression of being startled. This seemed more positive as it 
was noticed and studied. A good set of teeth was displayed, partly 
obscured by what seemed to have been a slight froth, leaving a scum 
like a cobweb. This seems more revolting in description than it was 
in the reality, which was merely as if bubbles had subsided. 

There WW nothing in the appearance of the body of the emaciation 
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from ImpriBonment so often referred to. Any physician would say 
tlie corpse was that of a well noarished young man. The flgore was of 
gdod proportions, Uis limbs especially so. Tlie arms were not muscnlar. 
iilvideutl.v bv van not a man who had cultivated his muscles by exercise 
or expaiided or hardened them by labor. The arms were of a young 
man of leisure, smooth, round and fair. His hands were not In any 
way notable, lie hud high insteps, neat ankles and long toes. The 
luuBclcs of the legs were better developed than those of the arms, 
iudicntiog h<^ was swift of foot, lie was not noticeably spare in body; 
bis t'best wan rouud and symmetrical — not lean, but the ribs quite 
distinct. With his head thrown back, it seemed to bare been well posed 
iu life, more so than is shown in his pictures — all of which that are 
familiar Uuving been taken iu prison. Kothing in his face or his person 
gave indication of heavy feeding or drinking, or of evil indulgence. 
Thi-re wore none of the inevitable traces of confirmed dissipation. 

I cannot fin<l a CDmparison of the entire elTect of the body before 
the physicians had investifjali'd beyond the uiensurcments of the face 
— and they were engaged iu that when I entered the room — that seems 
Ko apt as to say: lie lookfd like a recumbent marble statue, that might 
he rcjiroduced as that of a young Greek athlete — a runner of races at 
Orcrian ganieH, 

Tlie body was, of course, quite flexible nt this time, not a trace of 
rigidity in it, and as it was turned abont by the surgeons the arms 
iidjiisted themselves easily 1o the movements. The face had been 
restored, it scvnied to we, to sonielhiiig like naturalness, aa before the 
man became a iinirderer, but the «uiintenance was not a pleasant one 
— not a thoughtful one — in>t <jiie touched by high intelligence, certainly 
not a line iu it engraved by intellectuality. There was a plain trace 
of the expression of vanity, shadowy evidence of tii\. fact that his grand 
passion was egotism. 

The examination made hy the physicians was most thorough. It 
was radical. Tlierc was the dignity and the warrant of science in the 
rntlilens investigation. The word "ruthless" 1 use as not quite but 
almost a synonym for the radical, iu that nothing was held too 
nn searchable, and tliat comprehende<l in its relations there was also 
deiicary in the perfection of the work. 

Tliere is a line to be drawn in giving details, some things to be 
indicated not stated, left to intuitive perception rather than to unllm> 
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bciiig to Kpurii asiile all sciisutionalEsm, bare the duty of the State 
performed willioiit iK'sitatiuii op foiiseuting in any way to tlie wretched 
scntiuK'ntalisin };i viny iniinliTiTs a promise of fame, however miserable. 
Thi> dt'iisidiiH <if WanU'ii Mead and State 8ui>eriutendent of Prisons!, 
Crrm-liu.s V. Collhis, of tlie rcirnn-t thing to do fi-om first to last, have 
not Ih-oii st>riuusl,v <'liallt>ii<r(>d in any cumc, and the last determinatioa 
to wliirli they t-amo after llie exerution, to preserve the correepondence 
of <'z<il{r<"sz directed to Aulinrn prisdii^ is a po»ition thoughtfully and 
'vrcll taken. There are stuiie thousands of letters that may be asefal 
to <'(iiigres.s in national le;;islation to promote the emigration of 
anurehislK from tnir rouiilry. 

On the way to -^idiurn I vinited tiie grounds of the ExiJosition in 
Huflniit, and llie scene of (he shooting of the Tresident. Passing 
throufth the sjih-ndifl city, along the street that is a eontinuons par^ 
<)□ one <siile tlie old-fashioned Milburn re.<«iden(-e, whose front is 
beautiful and venerabU" with ivy, a house whieh takes its place in 
bisfory fi)r ever; on the otlier side, a little nearer the center of the city, 
the M"ih-(ix residence, with a front n»w of lofty i>illai-s us was the way 
of colonial Viriiiiiia, Tiieoilore Itoosevelt took the oath of olUce to be 
I'residi-nt of tiie Iriiled States. In tlie midst of the pomp of the 
buildiii<;s iif lliu ICxpositioii now fading with the glories of Indian 
suniiiier, I entered the Teini)Ie of Music by the door that t^olgosz 
passed in and li:id but twenty or thirty steps to make to meet the 
President, wlio extended to him his hand! There is now a railing about 
the sjiol, niarkeil by a slur where the President stood. 

This temple is inside a mere shell; it is aln'udy visited by thousands 
of iiilj;rinis, Wlien I was there at an early morning hour yesterday, 
no other visitor was present. There was a gi-eat array of empty chairs, 
and all aroiEud the imposing rotunda the flags of our country were 
.almost the only but the sufllcicnt decoration. On the outside the 
jidoriiini-iit is elaborate, possibly too much so to be permanent. But 
the teiii]ile is ji shapely <ioine, and one wonders whether it may, with 
the rciiioval of some n.chniiliincies, be a fit nuxlel for the magnificent 
ineim.rial stniciun' that sliall be a stately monument worthy to bear 
t!iinii!:h the ixn'-n tlie nieniorahly good name of the martyred President 
.McKiuIey. 
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